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me 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. __SENIOR 
DEPARTMENT.—The CLASSES in THEOLOGY, the 
@LASsICS, MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH LYTERATURE, gad 
HISTORY, under the superintendence of the ‘and TDs and 
fesors the Rev. T. all. R. W. Browne, and Dale, will 
be feo OPENED on TUESDAY, the 9th of April ne 
The Classes for Private Instruction in Hebrew, he Oriental 
and other r Foreign guages, will also be resumed. 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. ie Classes will recommence on 
the 9th of April. J. LONSDALE, B.D. Principal. 
sth ih 1839. 
¥.B. Chambers are provided for such Students in the Senior 
or Medical Department as are desirous of residing in the College. 


IVIL ENGINEERING and MINING.— 

The CLASSES for the Instruction of Young Men intended 

for the Freteesion of CIVIL ENGINEERING or MINING, will 

be ORESUM Ph A the 9th April wext The Courses 

will be gi by rs the Rev. T. G. Hall, H. Mossy. 
ps A Daniell, Jobn Philos, and C. Whetstone’: and J.’ 

ey, A spectus of the Course po 


d at the Secretary's Oilice. 
had’ _ LONSDALE, B.D. Principal. 
King’s College, London, March 28th, 1839. 


ECTURES on ELECTRICITY —Professor 
DANIELL rn. commence a Popular Course of Six Lec- 
tures on the ELECTRICITY of oy ION, on WEDNESDAY 
the 17th Avil. at 3 o'clock, Pp. © be continued on each suc- 
ceeding Wednesday at the caine hou ct the end of the Course. 
J.LO LE, B.D. Principal. 
King’s College, London, 27th Maoh. naw. 


RIZE ESSAY.—CENTRAL SOCIETY of 

EDUCATION. The publication of the Essay with the 

Motto, “ Mind, mind alone,” having been recommended, the 
Author is requested to favour the Conmmayttes | with his Address. 
1, New-square, Lincoln's Inn. B. F. DUPPA, Hon. Sec. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Tiesae EXHIBITIONS will take place at the 


Garden of the Society at Turnham Green, on the follow- 
rdays, namely, May 18, June 15, July 6. Fellows may 
ph i Tickets each, for the admission of their friends, at this 
Ofice, price 3s. 6d. each, on or before April 3rd, and any number, 
price 5s. each, ue that day. All Tickets issued at the Garden 
Hy be charged 10s. each. 
a, Regent-street.. 


OMMERCIAL SCHOOL, Gornic Hatt, 
ENFIELD, Middlesex, by T. WEARE.—The intellectual 
improvement, moral character, and {nm comforts of the 
Pupils, are the objects of unremitting attention. Terms, Twenty- 
Guineas per Annum; on hing, ‘Iwo Guineas and a Half, 

: Rev. 5. ee 1, Kings. and ; Rev. J. J. Davies, Tot- 
tenham 7 icester-square ; D. M'Neil, Esq. 
Stock i changet ‘Nir. avell, 7, Gray’s Inn-place; and. Mr. 
Dees ‘Surgeon, ' 126, Holborn-hill, No Day Scholars are ad- 


PANWanL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Han- 
WELL, Middlesex. Pringigel, Se! Rev. J.A. EMERTON, 
M.A.,Oxon, Curate of Hanwell.—Parents and Guardians de- 
sirous, of selecting an Establishment “ Qe healthy Situation, 
of a collegiate course 
religious instruction, moral training ead domestic care, 

oe Prospectuses on application at by letter, post paid) 

e Rev. T. 5 meeey D.D., Rectory, Hanwell; J. D. 
Mach ride, 4 D.C » Magdalen Hall, Oxford; B. A. Kent, 
Esg. M.D., Havies y-street, Cavendi: sh-square; aa of the 
Principal at ine School. 


RIVATE TUTOR.—A CLERGYMAN, for some 

years Tutor to a Nobl and ly receiving 

Six = Pers into his house, a moderate distance from London, 

glad to fillup a Vacancy with a Gentleman’s Son, 

whose Education oe Health may re ire pee than common 

attention. Letters ressed to the . ‘ost Office, 
Hampton Court, Middlesex, will be et to him. 


EW BOOKS.—At CAWTHORN’S BRI- 
TISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY, 24, Cockspur-stRERT. 

~The Nobility and Public are respectfully informed they can 
besupplied with all the New Publications, in English and French, 
tine soon as published, where Terms and Catalogues may be ob- 


m the great number of Books taken at this extensive and 
a ssablis ed Library, all 1 works, as — om | for 
as may be had, perfectly clean 
for binding, at half the publication pele. “24 ” 
Book Societies supplied on the most reasonable terms. 


HOTOGENIC DRAWING- PAPER, by 
means of which the most delicate ond beautiful object 

either of Nature or Art may be pocurstely co c . Prepared by 

Coorgr, jun., Chemist, &c. ay of drawing can 
be accom plished in a few minutes, ail is particularly applicable 
for the Sas oe of Prints, Drawings, Patterns on Lace, Plants, 
&c, ackages of ae 8vo. Seats, with Directions for 
Use, &c. price 5s.—May be had of the’ following Opticians : 
Newman, egent-street; Watkins & Hill, 5, Charin -CTOSS ; 
Cary, 131, Strand: where Specimens may be seen.—Country 

rs received at 27, Howland-street, Fitzroy-square. 


E NVELOPES, warranTeED THE BEST 
THAT CAN BE MADE, Is. 6d. per bynéred, w 15s. per 
1000 ; Envelopes black bordered, for mourning, 5s undred 
—An extensive and slegant assortment = Envelope Ci Cases, filled 
with Envelopes, from 6d.—Printed Invitation and Return- 
thanks Notes, with ait edges, ls. 3d. per quire—Name-plate ele- 
erty engraved, and 100 m of superfine cards printed, for 5s.— 
fentans | Papers of vg hy description at wholesale prices—Super- 
h Pos — 9s. 6d. per ream, or 6d. per quire, not Outsides— 
do, = r Fear, or rAd. e —— elegant assortment 
of from 8s. 6d. ith razor-strop, comb, 
and shaving-brush,) to 50 ineas~Hatr and Tooth Brushes, 
Toilet Bott es—Travelling Writing Cases, Dispatch Boxes, Wel- 
‘on Cases, in russia and other leather, from ie. 6d.—Blotting- 
books, at 1s. 6d.; ditto, with locks, 4s 
Selection of Bibles and Prayer 
the above articles 20 it cent. under under ony house in ceuaen.-ve 
be had at STOCK aguatctres two doors 
from 3 Swan & Edgar's, * Sbectve the Name and Number, 









































—The most choice 


ks in in Loudon, The whole of 


“Sales bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
ol LE CTION OF BOOKS AND ST ‘ATIONER Y. 
By Me OUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 2%, Fleet-street, on 
WEDNESDAY, April 3, and five following Days, being 
HE ENTIRE STOCK IN TRADE of a 
COUNTRY. FIRM, dissolving Partnership ; comprising an 
extensive Collection cad er - Secone hand Books in all 
Departments of_Literature. Circulating Library, in- 
cluding the best Novels a Popular Works of Fiction ; together 
with a Stock of Capital General and Fancy Stationery, Writing 
Desks, Letter Cases, &c. 
= be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 
leet-street. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL BY AUCTION, at his House. 125 
Fleet-street, (removed an 15, Poultry,) on “TUESDAY, April 
2, and following Day, at 


HE LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN leaving 
London, including Selby’s magnificent work on British 
Ornithology, 2 vols. coloured—Blackwall’s Herbal, 2 vols. co- 
loured—Nash’s Worcester, 2 vols--Chancer’s Works, B. L.— 
yerhard’s Herbal—Malcolm’s Persia, 2 vols. iL. p.—Lavater’s 
Physiognomy,®5 vols. russ.—Bruce’s Travels, 5 vols. russ.—Asiatic 
Researches, 10 vols. russ.—Burnett’s Reformation, 4 vols. L. Pp. 
blue one? SS Old gaye 12 vols. L. P, mor.—British 
Essayist, 45 vols.—Wood's Zoography, 3 vols.—Various editions 
of and Commentaries on the Holy Scriptures, &c. &c. 


TWENTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF BOOKS, COPYRIGHT, 
STEREOTYPE PLATES, &c. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL BY AUCTION, at his House, 125 
oe (removed from 15, Poultry,) on T UESDAY, April 
, at 1 

OOKS, &e., including the REMAINING 
STOCK of Mr. EFFINGHAM WILSON, com wising 
6,000 vols. of Professor Merlet’s French Elementary Works—900 
Gould’s Dic tionary of Artists, Engravers, &e. 2 vols.—1,400 Rew- 
botham's Lectiones Latinw—106 Akerman’s Descriptive — 

logue of Rare and Unedited Roman Coins, 2 vols. 8vo.—136 ditt 
2 vols. L. Pp. with the Copper-plates—100 Scottish Pal: it, soa 
8vo.—900 Juvenile Forget-Me-Not—60 Romance of Hitcy® +E) 
vols.—83 Romane e of History: England, 3 vols.—440 Romance 
of History: India, 3 vols.—130 Petron) an and Dacenogst $ Italian, 
French, PAN rr Dictionary, 2 vols. 8vo.—The a ht of 
Campbe. »ll’s Life of Mrs. Siddons—The Copyrig! Wood- 
uts to Maxwell's Field oats tthe of Merlet’ . Works— 

Shesestepe Plates, &c. 

ONE THOUSAND AND FORTY COPPER PLATES, 

To Country Printsellers, Booksellers, Stationers, §e. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL BY AUCTION, at ue House, 125, 

Fleet-street, on ‘TUESDAY, April 9, at 1 

HE ENGRAVED COPPERPLATES to the 


BEAUTIES of ENGLAND and WALES, and ANTIQUA- 
RIAN ITINERARY, in separate Counties, as under :— 
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With oh 45,000 Impressions. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS begs to announce the following SALES, 
Catalogues of which are preparing: 
HE LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, 
REMOVED —_— — ORTH; 


Rapin and Tindall’ : "History of England, 5 vols. 
fine set, with Houbraken and Virtue’s Heads inserted, bound in 
russia—Lodge’s Illustrious Portraits, 4 vols. folio, large paper, 
ae vroohe—Lyeen , Environs of London, 5 vols.—Encyclo- 

ae r vols.—Auctores Classici 
Peluhint otente Walp Oy, 186 vols.—C 1 be Rhone, py ag te -_ 
tionary, 32 vols. calf gilt—Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, 23 vols. 
—Grose’s ‘Antiquities | 13 vols. -—Clarendon’ Rebellion, 8 vols. 


BOOKS ON ANGLING, FIELD SPORTS, NUMISMATIC 
BOOKS, 











BOOKS RELATING TO IRELAND 
AND ROMAN CATHOLICS, 


Selected from the 
LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN, 
LEAVING LONDON. 
A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF 
B 9 
FROM THE COUNTRY. 


THE LIBRARY OF A COUNTRY 
CLERGYMAN; 


Comprising Dr. Adam Clarke’s Commentary on 
the Bible, original edition, large paper s and various other Com- 
mentators on the Bible—Old pa odern Divinity, &c. 


A PORTFOLIO OF ENGRAVINGS. 











125, Fleet-street (removed from 15, Poultry.) 


BOOKS, 

TO BE SOLD b AU cron, by Mr. EDWARDS, at the F 
BUcK INN, 3WCASTLE-UNDER: -LYME, on WED) 
DAY, April 10, ay following two days, 

THE WHOLE OF THE 
ELECT and VALUABLE LIBRARY of 
late Rev. JOHN ANDERTON, M.A., Head Master of 

Grammar Sc’ . Ne weastle-under-Lyme, comprising, an 

many other CLASSICAL W KS, 

V: alpr’ 8 Delphin Classica, 159 vols, new—Cas 
boat if Z, GICAL WORKS Thesaurus, &c. Among the nume 


ORKS will be found, Bell Agners folio, 

Graben Cambr Concordance—Chi iingw 's Works, 
—the Works of llotson, Sanderson: ‘Andrews, Hall and ot 
of the English Fathers. in HISTORY and BELLES-LETT 
bertson’s Works—Swift's W 


will be found, fine Editions of 
Scott's ition) —Dryden's Works (Scott's — 

jibbon’s Decline and Fall—British Essayists, 40 vols.— 
Be vi eae A ibrary,22 _ (new)—Sha wre a 

Gegeohis hical 1, Dictionary, 22 vols.Johnstone’s Life and 

muel 8 vols. ; and very many others, most of 1 
in excellent pe a4 condition. 

May be viewed at the Roebuck Inn, on Meniay and Tue 
the 8th and 9th April, from 10 till 4, and C (atelegens had, ¢ 
of Mr. Edwards, Auctioneer; Messrs. Eyse Crewe, | 
castle; Messrs. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane, yh -¥ 3 
Thompson, Bookseller, Manchester. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF A SPLENDID AND GENL 
COLLECTION OF PICTURES, LIVERPOOL, 
Messrs. T. WINSTANLEY & SONS most respectfully anno 
to the Amateurs of the Fine, Arts, that they have rec: 
eens to Cane b CTION, at ne Exnrsi 

Roo Post Office Place, aT VER POOL. by permission 

WEDNESDAY, tke 17th, and THURSDAY, the 18th, of . 

next, at 12 precisely, 

THE ENTIRE, EXTENSIVE, AND WELL-CHOS! 

OLLECTION of noble GALLERY and ch 

CABINET PICTURES, collected durin: nga riod of 1 
years, principally in Italy, by “the late WILLIAM EARLE 
of Everton, near Liverpool. 

The Collection comprises a splendid Pictur 
Jacob feeding the Flocks of Laban, and of the Angel V weltts 
oletto—Christ with the 
Picture of the Finding of Esculs 
= the es a talian ‘Tognoli—a capital Lands 
with the Flight into Egypt, and others of a high quality, by 
vator Rosa—John Baptizin PC Crist. a masterpiece of Paris 
done—a fine Portrait by Jeronese—the Holy Virgin 

Child, by Sasso Ferrato— one Homo,’ by Guido—Two Ca 
Pictures by Guercino—Two Keligious Subjects, highly tin 
and beautiful Pictures, by that rare master A) Andrea da Sal 

—t arriage of St. Catherine, by Aor osti 
estimable ares of Previtali, = 0. 
Tempesta Maro! an er 
—Landscapes ‘or ‘Gaspar Foassle, Milé, Glauber. 
and Ariadne, by Copa very highly-finished uplicate o 
celebrated Misers, by Quintin Metare—6 Cattle Piece, in 
most finished canner of Albert Cuyp—a beautiful Lands: 

Aa Site, by Wynants—a capac Forest Scene, by A 

e i manner of Storck—the Siege of | 
by > Vane yt ‘Moulin—the Interior of a Cathedral, by Neefs 
Head of a Dutch Admiral, a genuine and werfu specim. 
Rembrandt; with other productions of Van Bloemen, | 
bocio, Du Jardyn, Berchem, Carré, Kierrings, Vangoren, 
selyn, Poelemburg, and other admired Dutch and Fle: 
Artists—Two Scenes in Italy undoubted] erasing Picture: 
Richard Wilson—the Ponte Nomentana, Fae right of Der 
the much-admired Scene in Hamlet, by Fuzeli; with sm 
productions of Lambert, Eastlake. hee my &c. 

The whole may be viewed on Monday the 15th, and Tue: 
the 16th. No person whatever iy be a at itted to the view v 
out a Catalogue, which ma essrs. Winsta 
Paternoster-row, London ; 0! Mr. RK Winstanley, Manehes 
and of Messrs. T. Winstanley MN Sons, Auctioneers, Chu 
street, Liverpool.—Price Is. eac 


OUNTY FIRE OFFICE RETURNS 
TWENTY PER CENT.—Notice is hereby given, 

the above return will be allowed to such Persons as have c 

pleted Seven Years Insurance, Gating the last year, in theirs 


payments of Premium and Duty 
50, Regent-street, Piccadilly. J. A. BEAUMONT, § 


METROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURAN' 
FOR MU TEU AL ASSURANCE. 


irector: 
Charles Hensley, Esq. 
st Hoare, sq. 
hn Laurence, Esq. 
Witter J. ——- . 
B. .M. 








Se—Dae 











John Allcard, 

~— = oe Beck, , Esq. 
hn Burgess, Esq. 

William Clay, Esq. M.P. 


James Dawson, Esq. Hawes, j {ue- Bea 
Thomas a Esq. J. Francis Llaubert, Bsq Esq. 
Francis Fox, Esq. Joseph Pease, 


W. Storrs F J. Scholefield, Esa. M.P. 
Thomas H. Tall, tsa. John Travers, Esq. 

The Directors hereby give Notice to Members whose F 
miums fall due on the 5th of April next, that the same must 
paid within Thirty days from that date. 

‘The leading principle of the Society is the appropriation of 
whole of the profits (undiminished by Agence y or Commissic 
by vay of reduction in the premiums of Members of five ye: 
stan 
The > Promtans of Members, who are the only Pro: prietary 
the Society, are payable yearly, half-yearly, or rhinen: ,ont 
Sth of Seneerz, 5th of A ril, Sth of July, and Sth of ctob. 
either of which several days constitutes the commencement 
the Year to Members: Persons, therefore, desirous of enter’ 
the Sesety as Members on the 5th of April next, should: 
pear at the Office on or before that day. 

RICHD HEATHVIELD, Superintendent 
Princes-street, Bank, March 6, 1839. 


Published this day. 
HE BALLAN NTYNE HUMBU 


HAN Nive 
In a LETTER to Sir ADAM FERGUSSON. 
By the Author of * Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott.’ 
inburgh: Robert Cadell, London: John Murray, ai 
hittaker 
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aes . price 2s. 6d. ‘extra boards, 
OL D AN A, a Fragment; 


OTHER POEMS, 
GEORGE LLOYD, Esq 
pisaten: J. Madden’ & Co. (late Parbury & Go. )8, Leadenhall- 


and 





Now Tk a New Edition, illustrated . ith Portraits and Engrav- 


ost 8VO. 6d. 
[HE PILGRIMS 1 PROGRESS, with a LIFE 
of JOgM B YAN 
y ROBERT ‘SOUTHEY, Esq. L.L.D. 
John array. Ate milacleat. 


N the PRESENT. ‘UNSETTLED CONDI- 
TION of the LAW and its ADMINISTRATION. 
By JOHN MILLER, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
TO ILLUSTRATORS OF BYRON’S WORKS. 
This day is published, a Quarto Epirion, in 8 vols. beautifully 
rinted, with a new and PT Index, anda Portrait, of 
gsoue COMPLETE 
few Copies are 
John Murray, / 








rinted to bind up with Iuius- 
lbemarle-street. 
The Ninth Edition, with a Portrait, 

XTRACTS from the RELIGIOUS WORKS 
of LA MOTHE FENELON, Archbishop of Cambra 
slated from the as French, by MISS MARSHALL. 

ap. cloth boards, price 6s. 
John Hatchard  & Son, 187, Piccadilly. _ 


DIARY OF AN AMERICAN PHYSICIAN. 
In 1 neatly-printed Pocket Volume, price 2s. bound and 

HE DIARY ofan AMERICAN PHYSICI aN: 
or, The Victims of Gaming: to which is added, The Har- 

, illustrating the benefit of Retrenchment and Reform. 
edition, forming Vol. 12 of ‘ Tegg’s Standard Library 

for ' the People. 

ndon : ‘printed. for ‘Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside: and sold 
by every other 


ROSCOE’S GRAND JUNCTION RAILWAY. 
This day is published, in 8vo. with a Map of the Line, and nume- 
rous fine Steel Engravings, price 14s, bound, . 
HE BOOK of the GRAND JUNCTION 
RAILWAY ; being a History and Description of the Line 
from Birmipsham ‘to Live ool and Manchester. By T HOMAS 
ECO . Esq., Author of *‘ Wanderings in North and South 


& Co. London; W is htson & Webb, Birmingham; Grapel, 
Liverpool; and Simms. Manchester. Sold by all Booksellers, 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No.CXXVL, 
is published this Dey. 


. TRAVELS IN AND 
u NATURAL history AND” FISHERY OF THE SPERM 


111. PARAGUAY AND FRANCIA. 
1V. STATE AND PR OSPECTS OF ASIA. 
V. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS TELFORD, Civit 


Snarions. 














sie 


VI. OXFORD THEOLOGY 
Vil. SIR a S$ NARRATIVE; and LORD DUR- 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day is published, 8vo. 
JOURNAL OF THE 


E NGLISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 





1. On a he pape fC Hs ‘of the SCIENCE of AGRI- 
il. EARL SPENCER on the BREEDING of CATTLE and 
HI. ais JAMES GRAHAM on the DEANSTON FREQUENT 


IV. On Cg ae ge of DEANSTONIZING, from 


he Hon. SLIVE. 
Vv. ARLES AWE LE RV ne M.P., on SUBSOIL 
UGHING ona DRY G we 
VI. J. PAINTER, Esq., on GAS a MANURE 
Vil. be the VALUES of Sorenal Ws ARIET IES. of WHEAT, by 
IHN HORTON ‘OD 


IC » Esq 
VIII. Rev. W. RHAM on the “ANALY. SIS of SOILS. 
. On the PROGRESS of AGRICULTURE in SCOT 
since the FORMA ony of the HIGHLAND SOC 
y Mr. JOHN _DUDC , &e. ec. 
ohn FP mny Abveatio-strest- 


HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, No. L a , just published, contains :— 
- SITRRARY ‘LIONIS 
2. PARISIA NcanicATY RES: ROBERT MACAIRE, CHA- 
8. THE BiANDFORTE: HERZ, MOSCHELES, LISZT, THAL- 


4. LEoPoL) AND THE BELGIANS. 
= SH HUMOUR AND PATHOS: WILLIAM C ABLETON. 
CRITE SM ON WOMEN: THE HON. MRS. 
he att MISS EDGEWOR TH, LADY. MOKGAN, MRs. 
ESON, and MISS TINE: AU. 
& sam yi LICK, ANDSIR F. Be AD: CANADIAN AFFAIRS. 
&%. REORGANIZATION OF THE REFORM PARTY, 
London: lenry Hooper, Pall Mall Fast. 
pun dam & Charles Black. 


is day is published 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. XVI. Jontents: 
- The LAW of COPY RIGHT. 
WORKS of GEORGE SAND, 
Hy a; ana and PROSPEC TS of WALLACHIA and MOL- 


4. MEMOIRS of 8. T. COLER 
. JUSTICE and PROFIT Ph NE ‘ORM E NY POSTAGE. 
6. SPE ni 2 of HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, 
. BRIT and FOREIGN UNIVE! RSUTIES. —RUSSIA. 
PUBLIC. MONUMEN TS in ENGLA 
:: REMEDIAL MEASURES for iRELAND. — MEDICAL 
CHARITIES. 
20. The ant in AFFGHANISTAN. 
R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


LACK WOOD" S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. CCLXXXII. for APRIL. 

Contents :—I. France and her Elections—II. On the English 
vanguage—III. Some Account of Himself. By the Irish nee 
Sater (continued)—IV. Desultory Dottings Down upon Dogs— 

. Week at Manchester—VI. My After-Dinner Adventures wi with 
Peter Schlemihl—VII. Music and Friends—VIII. Emily Von 
Rosenthal: how she was spirited away—IX. What = Poetical 
Description ’—X. Song—XI. Christopher in his Alcov 
wood & Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, Strand, 


Lan 
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HE METROPOLITAN, 
For APRIL, 
Will contain, among other interesting Articles, the following :— 
1. The Note-Book of an Irish ; 7. Delaval O’Dorney: an Auto- 
Barrister. No. XII. Lor biography. 
‘are. No. V. 
2. To my Lyre. 


8. Shakspeare Fancies. 
By Mrs. Ed- 
wa homas. 


. leopatra and Madame de 
tae 
3. A Journey Southward from | 9. Curiosities of Legal Expe- 

Damascus. . Ad- rience. No. Il. 

dison, Esq. 10. Going rather too far. By 
4. Wishes. the Author of * The Re- 
5. Habits and Opinions of the 

-oets—Beattie. 


forme 
1A Night’ s Adventure. 
6. The Pirate. 12. My Day-Book. 
Naval Officer. 
Reviews, Notices of New Books, &c. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, ( onduit-street 
HE GENTLEMAN’S S$’ MAGAZIN FE for 
APRIL, contains, among other articles, the following : 
Herbert’ 8 Epic Poem of Attila—the Jurisdiction of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts—Notes on Pinkerton’s Literary ( ‘orrespondence 
—Defence of the Archbishop of Canterbury against a Misquo- 
tation—Winchester House, London, (with a Plate)—a List of 
Claims to Scottish Peerages, from 1788 to 1838—the Armoric, 
Welsh, and Gaelic compared— Anci ient Elections at Cambridge 
—Characters by Mr. Wilberforce : Pitt. Burke, and Wyndham, 
&c. &c. With a Retrospective Review—Review of New Pub: ili- 
cations—Literary Intelligence, and Keports of Learned Socie- 
ties—OniTu ary, with Memoirs of Lord St. Helen's, Sir John 
Elley, gf at illiam heya = » Edmund Lodge, Esq., James Boaden, 
isq. &c. &c. Pr 
Pabished fy W. Pickering, 57, Chance ry-lane. — 


Pie hay Sa turday next, will be published, 
[HE ECLECT IC REVIEW, tor APRIL. 


Contents 
Gladstone on the Relation of the State with the Church. 
S. Gpecteees of a New Edition of the State Trials. 
‘The Ballot. 
Laing’s ‘Tour in Sweden. 
Leithe - on the Nature, seegevang and Importance of Elec- 
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REVIEWS 


Cheveley ; or, the Man of Honour. By Lady 

Lytton Bulwer. 3 vols. Bull. 

Jris with no intention of starting a paradox, that 
we here express an old opinion of ours, which has 
frequently floated through our mind during the 
perusal of these volumes, namely, that if there 
be one more salient quality than the rest, among 
the attributes of what is called fashionable life, it 
is vulgarity. Yes, whatever may be the polished 
externals of conventional good-manners, the in- 
terior intellectual substratum is sheer, inburnt, 
and unmitigated vulgarity. Whether ‘ Cheveley’ 
betaken merely for what it presents itself, “a tale 
of fiction,” or for what public fame has given 
it out, ‘a tale of real life,” it contains in itself 
ample evidence of this truth. We are not, how- 
ever, dependent on a single instance for illus- 
trating our position : wherever the interior of the 
sacred circle is betrayed to the public, either by 
the unconscious disclosures of friends, or the 
deliberate treason of enemies roused to ven- 
ce, narrowness of heart, mean and low 
jdeas, passions, and pursuits, mean motives, 
mean judgments of others, and mean views of 
nature and society, press upon our gaze, and 
betoken an order of intellect to which the good, 
the beautiful, the enlarged, and the liberal, are 
one vast and unintelligible blank. Without 
stepping beyond our own tether to analyze some 
notorious town tale of scandal, or to canvass the 
multiplied commentaries and embroideries cir- 
culating in club-houses and assemblies, to vary 
the littlenesses and uneducated paltrinesses of the 
inventors, we need but appeal to our literary ex- 
periences, and point to such a work as the too 
celebrated “‘ Diary” of last year: and it would 
be difficult in the annals of Covent Garden or of 
Billingsgate to match the vulgarity of mind there 
exhibited, both in the story, and in the telling. 

Taking ‘ Cheveley,’ we have said, as a tale— 
aliterary fiction—a more disagreeable stringing 
together of qualities base and contemptible could 
scarcely be collected, than is offered by its pages; 
but it would be sheer hypocrisy to affect such an 
hypothesis. ‘The work is not offered as inven- 
tion—as the sickly product of an author's brain ; 
it is given to the world not for its fictitious, but 
its factitious interest; and there is scarcely a 
veil thrown over the realities, which the authoress 
(we cannot say) adumbrates under the person- 
ages of her story. No reader within the pre- 
cincts of the fashionable or literary circles of 
London will be at a loss to appreciate them, or 
to see in the work a voiding of a domestic 
quarrel, which, for the sake of the parties them- 
selves, and of the public at large, had much 
better never been disclosed. 

It is not for us to weigh the case, as between 
the belligerent parties, in our scales, to estimate 
the degree of probability attached to the circum- 
stances, as they are related, or to decide on the 
amount of provocation which could justify the 
publication ; it is enough to lament that such a 
work should have appeared from such a pen; and 
still more, that there should be among the English 
reading public a sufficient number of gossiping 
scandal-mongers to make such an appeal desira- 
ble, either in a pecuniary or revengeful sense. 
Putting aside; however, the most painful and 
afflicting consideration of domestic disagree- 
ments, and looking only to third parties, there are 
many such wholly unconnected with the quarrel, 
brought on the scene, and held up for ridicule 
and detestation, too apparently under the dicta- 
tion of pique, and in a way which betrays more 
telf-dissatisfaction, more heart-corroding bitter- 
hess, more anger, more unwholesome re-action 
on intense and unbearable suffering, than can 
be witnessed without a strong call on our sym- 








pathies, for one who, whether sinned against or 
sinning, is a female, and, by the usages of the 
world, in her case universally adopted, a solitary 
and a persecuted female. For such a person, 
so circumstanced, a liberal allowance should be 
made for the error of judgment which has thus 
hurried her into repeated wanton attacks, on 
persons coram non judice, and, in one instance, 
on a fellow-sufferer from the world’s prejudices, 
a bruised reed whom malice itself should have 
spared. Was there no friendly adviser to avert 
this deed? to point out the consequences of thus 
setting her hand against every one, and every 
one’s hand against her :—to dissuade her from 
putting herself so decidedly in the wrong, upon 
any and every possible view of her case? Not 
content, too, with her own private dislikes and 
personal injuries, she runs a tilt at the objects of 
her political displeasure; and pursues with weak 
revilings, and in the strain of the worst news- 
paper vituperation, a set of public men, whose 
only offence towards her seems to be that they 
share the pone of him who is the object of 
her especial aversion. 

The position of the writer was one requiring 
the utmost circumspection and forbearance. In 
the present state of society, and of the world’s 
opinion, we doubt whether the wisest and most 
temperate appeal of a wife against her husband, 
would obtain for her either a candid hearing, or an 
impartial sentence. No amount of patience, for- 
bearance, and assiduous discharge of ungrateful 
duties on the one side, or of inconstancy, cruelty, 
tyranny, and selfishness on the other, would pro- 
cure for a notoriously injured woman more than 
a cold and contemptuous pity; even if her in- 
voluntary and enforced rebellion against her lord 
and master, and most necessitated self-defence, 
did not heap fresh coals of fire on her head. 
Moral England does (to use our authoress’s own 
phraseology) make “ grammatical distinctions in 
the decalogue,” and metes out its judgments on 
male and female delinquencies with most un- 
equal measures. On this subject we could lec- 
ture the lady from texts in her own language :— 

“Tt isin England alone that there is a dark and 
jesuitical hypocrisy in the systematically unjust con- 
duct of men towards women; and those gentlemen 
who write the most liberally and lachrymosely about 
the errors of female education, which tends to stultify 
their intellect, warp their judgment, weaken the 
moral tone of their natures, and in every way unfit 
them to be the friends and companions of men, 
are the very first practically to labour for this state 
of things, which they affect to deprecate. As most 
husbands appear to think, that if their wives have a 
second idea, the world cannot be large enough for 
them both, any more than two suns can shine in one 
hemisphere. But the manner of evincing this 
opinion iseven more offensive than the opinion itself, 
as they never cease to ‘affiché’ the veto that women 
have no right even to mental free will, and are as 
much surprised at their daring to express an opinion 
different to that they have been commanded to en- 
tertain, as if the ground on which they walked were 
suddenly to exclaim, ‘ Don't trample on me sohardly !” 
Then come the ex parte judgments of how far things 
ought to annoy or please others—a matter perfectly 
ible to be decided upon, but by self; so true 
is the assertion of Epictetus, ‘that men are more 
tormented by the opinion of things, than by the things 
themselves.’ ” 

Feeling and knowing this, why, then, did 
Lady Bulwer hurry into print? and, above all, 
why did she, in the attempt, adopt the very tone 
and manner most certain to draw all this weight 
of prejudice on her own head? Admitting the 
truth of her innuendoes, and the necessity of 
publishing them, it surely should have struck 
so clever a person (and her work does evince 
much shrewdness of mind and intellectual clear- 
ness), that a plain and direct statement of 
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the world, than a romantic tale, in which no 
one can be sure how much she puts forth as ap- 
plicable to herself, and how much as necessary 
to the interests of a well wrought story. How is 
the unenlightened reader to draw an accurate 
line between her reality and her fiction ?—he 
must believe all, or reject all; for all stands on 
the same authority. For the purposes of self- 
justification, then, the vehicle adopted in ‘ Che- 
veley’ is obviously unfitted; nor do we think 
that, for those of vengeance, it will prove more 
effective. Itis very clear, from the context, that 
the offence given by the many persons ridiculed 
and attacked was a mere taking part, as she be- 
lieves, against herself, or countenancing and 
upholding a friendship with those she thinks 
her enemies; and “the good-natured world,” 
when it has laughed its fill at her caricatures, 
will end by affecting to set down the portraits, 
right or wrong, as the pure products of ill 
temper and bad feeling. 

It is with much more of sorrow than of anger 
that we make these remarks, In justice to our 
critical duty, we could say no less; but it is im- 
possible for any sound mind not to feel intense 
pain at the spectacle of one so gifted, and so ca- 

able of better things, labouring under so sad an 
Cciasieation, whether provoked by real injuries, 
or excited by the suggestions of an unhappy tem- 
perament. 

Of ‘ Cheveley,’ in its capacity of a novel, it is 
difficult to speak, because the story is so closely 
woven with its object, that they can rarely be 
detached for many pages together. There are, 
however, passages, and those not few or rare, 
written with considerable power and feeling; 
and others which show that the writer has a 
keen sense of the humorous. Had we ever 
been permitted to lose sight, for a quarter of an 
hour ata time, of the under-current of innuendo, 
we imagine that we should have felt a sufficient 
interest in the progress of the tale: but the at- 
tention is so frequently distracted between the 
fiction and the reality, that the most dispassionate 
will find it impossible to do common justice to the 
work, asawhole. The same difficulty besets the 
task of extracting. We cannot, therefore, say that 
we select the following extracts—we take them 
merely as being exempt from personality :— 

“ Nationally speaking, none can pretend to assert, 
that [Englishwomen] have either the wit of a De 
Sevigné, or the philosophy of a De Staél, to give 
that depth to their thoughts, and that brilliancy to 
their words, which raises conversation to a science— 
the science, ‘ par excellence,’ in which our Gallic 
neighbours so pre-eminently excel. Neither are 
Englishwomen, it must be confessed, so ‘ au fait,’ or 
rather so ‘ au courant," to every billet the march of in- 
tellect daily makes, whether on countries or on indivi- 
duals; but other reasons may be assigned for this, 
more correct than either ignorance or incapacity. . 
It is one of the most incontrovertible axioms in 
political economy, that the greater the demand for 
an article is, the greater the means of its supply be- 
come. We have only to extend this principle to 
human intellect, (with regard to which it holds equally 
good) and the enigma of Englishwomen’s deficiencies 
in conversational powers, is solved at once. On the 
tree of knowledge, as cultivated in England, women 
are taught to look upon politics, science, statistics, 
and mathematics, as so many grafts of forbidden 
fruit; and hence the eternal, not very gallant, query 
of the other sex, of * What can women know about 
such things?’ for Englishmen seem to think, that 
the nearest approach to perfection in a wife is to be 
found alone in those women who are the best possible 
imitations of automatons; and that ignorance is not 
only the most complete guard to virtue, but that 
it is also the best safety-valve for vice. In England, 
there is an inverse ratio of false pretences ; for no 
young gentleman, fresh from college, who, after 
having gained the greasy suffrages of the great un- 
washed of some metropolitan borough, through his 
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laboured more indefatigably to appear Cicero, Lycur- 
gus, and Aristides, all in one, than does an English 
woman of common sense to appear as ignorant, and 
consequently as inoffensive, as the most fastidious 
censor of female attributes could wish. * * I have 
often remarked, too, that if a woman ventures. to 
evince any ‘esprit de corps,’ and, in defence of the 
depreciated intellect of her sex, triumphantly brings 
to her defence the names of an Edgeworth, a De 
Sta#l, a More, a Carter, a D*Acier, a Montague, a 
Bailey, a Martineau, a Gore, &c., &c., some super- 
cilious pedant of the other sex instantly tries to 
silence her by a contemptuous smile, and an ‘All very 
clever, certainly! but women want that profundity 
which must ever prevent their attaining any eminence 
in science!’ * * In France, on the contrary, ‘les 
femmes se mélent de tout;’ and I firmly believe that 
the Salique law only exists because Frenchmen pre- 
fer being governed by a republic of women, instead 
of delegating sovereign power to one. From Moliére’s 
old woman up toa Roland or a De Staél, they are 
made umpires in literature, politics, and the fine arts ; 
and if France has produced more heroic women than 
England, it is not because they have naturally nobler 
natures than English women, but because patriotism 
is not with them, as with us, exclusively inculcated 
as a masculine virtue, or set apart as one of man’s 
many unshared privileges. * * English women have 
but one privilege—they may devote their lives to the 
education, welfare, and care of their children, without 
ever being able to obtain one single conventional or 
legal right over them, while the father, be his vices 
what they may, or his neglect ever so unnatural, still 
possesses, by our wise and moral laws, the whole and 
sole control over the unfortunate little beings, who may 
be destined to feel all the disadvantages of his power, 
without reaping any of the benefits of his protection. 

We must now give a specimen of the clever- 
ness with which the authoress can sketch a 
family picture :— 

“ After Datchet’'s departure, Miss Mae Screw had 
just time to complete a demi-toilette for the day, 
which consisted of a soft, thick, yet thin muslin 
dress, which had once been white, with sundry pyra- 
midical flounces, and which ‘ clung round her like a 
lover,’ surmounted by a blue cloth spencer, with a 
very tight back and equally tight sleeves, when Mrs. 
and Miss Tymmons drove to the door in the green fly, 
thinking ‘it would be pleasanter to dear Miss Mac 
Screw to drive,’ or, as they said, to ride, ‘than to walk, 
as she might have some shopping to do before she 
came to them.’ ‘Oh, very lucky, very lucky!’ said 
the fair Lavinia, as she wedged herself in between fat 
Mrs. Tymmons—‘ for I want to go to the Bank, not 
to leave or get any money—not to get any money— 
but just to ask a question—a question, you know.’ 
Nature could not have well invented two greater 
personal contrasts than Miss Mac Screw and Mrs. 
‘Tymmons, for the latter rejoiced in a form of infinite 
rotundity, with a face like a full moon in a scarlet 
fever, and eyes pale, mild, and full as bottled goose- 
berries. Mrs. Tymmons had been a blonde, and 
consequently had subsided into a bay-wig, with little 
fat round shiny curls, that looked like capillary 
forced-meat balls, Having got into the habit of pre- 
senting Mr. Tymmons with an annual miniature of 
himself, she had acquired the appearance of always 
being in that interesting situation, even during the 
three intermediate months; consequently Mr. and 
Mrs. Tymmons were the happy parents of what, in 
England, is called ‘a fine family,’ that is, half a dozen 
sons and daughters, one uglier than another. Miss 
Tymmons was, in spite of her pongeau-coloured hair, 
considered by her parents, and indeed by every one 
in Blichingly, except the Simmonses, ‘a very gen- 
teel (/) girl, for she sat very uprightly on her chair, 
never had a crease upon any of her clothes, scarcely 
ever spoke, and never laughed at anything that she 
heard or read, for fear it should not be proper, and 
had forbidden her brothers (with whom she was an 
oracle) to read the Pickwick papers, because, as she 
said, they were so ‘very low and ungenteel,’ and for 
her part she could not conceive why people thought 
them 80 clever. She had only two brothers at hone— 
Mr. Rush Tymmons, who, as we have already stated, 
was all poetry, pensiveness, and peculiarity, being 
the genius of the family ; Mr. Joseph, on the contrary, 
being destined to follow his father’s calling, was the 
man of business. In proportion as Mr, Rush was tall 





and thin, he was fat and short, with nice fat, sleek- 
looking, dark-brown hair, like the ears of a pointer 
pup, and a face between a cherubim’s and a trum- 
peter’s, only his whiskers standing boldly out like 
wings, made it rather more approximate to the 
former. Mr. Joseph Tymmons’s only peculiarity was 
attending every wedding that took place within ten 
miles round, no doubt to study how he was to com- 
port himself against the time when he should act a 
principal part at one, for he made it a point to pro- 
pose to every young lady he danced with twice, and 
had thereby obtained the title of ‘ Solicitor-General,’ 
which his sire looked upon as a lucky professional 
omen. Mr. Tymmons, senior, requires no separate 
description, for he was whatever his wife and daughters 
pleased. * * The three younger Miss Tymmonses 
were not remarkable for anything beyond the way 
their hair kept in curl in all weathers, and the con- 
stancy with which they talked of ‘ the officers,’ there 
being generally a detachment of cavalry quartered at 
Tiverton, and the promptitude with which they 
wrote to London for the‘ Key’(!) ofevery fashionable 
novel that came out, and got the names by heart.” 

One more word on clubs and their influence 
on society :— 

“Will your lordship take coffee before you go 
out ?’ inquired Sandford, when he had received the 
order.’—‘ No, I’m going to the Atheneum :—I'll get 
some there. Let the carriage come round directly.’ 
What hot-beds of masculine selfishness those said 
clubs are! No wonder the homes for which it is 
neither convenient nor agreeable to provide the bare 
necessaries of life, should be deserted for luxuries to 
be had at a cheaper rate; and even to those whose 
ample means secure the same style of living at home: 
yet, to nine Englishmen out of ten, who detest ladies’ 
society, and never desire to see a woman’s face, unless 
it be those belonging to ladies of a certain descrip- 
tion, the luxury of hats and dirty boots is irresistible, 
to say nothing of * the Club’ and ‘the House of Com- 
mons’ being always unquestionable places to note in 
the conjugal log-book. It would save a great deal 
of trouble to inquiring foreigners, if, for the future, 
lexicographers would insert opposite the word * home’ 
—a place for keeping wives and children ; * mutton 
chops’—food for ditto.” 

It is due to Lady Bulwer to acknowledge, 
that the cleverest and most readable parts of this 
work are those into which she has thrown the 
most of her irritable feeling: it is very pos- 
sible, therefore, that our extracts may not do her 
justice; but we could not bring ourselves to 
quote, knowingly, any passage that admits of 
direct personal application. We are quite aware 
that, in pursuing this course, we do not consider 
what is vulgarly called our own interest. We 
know that we could have quoted passages from 
‘Cheveley’ that would have made the town ring 
with the clamour of tongues, and filled our office 
with slanderous gossips. We know, too, that it 
is not in our power to suppress the personalities 
with which the work abounds; but we do not, 
therefore, hold ourselves at liberty to aid in dif- 
fusing them; and must rest content to be up- 
braided, as heretofore, for our “ cant and hypo- 
crisy,” consoling ourselves with the approbation 
of the right-thinking, and, above all, of a clear 
and quiet conscience. 








A Dictionary of Architecture. By John Britton, 
F.S.A. Longman & Co, 
Mr. Britton’s many publications on Gothic 
Architecture have, beyond doubt, spread some 
taste and knowledge through the reading world ; 
perhaps we should rather say the non-reading, 
as, for one person who looks at the text of his 
volume, one hundred consult the Plates alone. 
Yet we are uncertain whether more injury or 
benefit will accrue in the long run from these 
very publications: pre-occupying the ground 
with specious and showy, but slight performances, 
they fill the popular eye, and belong to that most 
obstructive description of works, the ‘‘ do-well- 
enough” class, which have just such a degree of 
merit as silences outcry for superior, absorbs 
patronage, and prevents the solid, complete exe- 





cution of projects too colossal to be twice under. 
taken. This may be no fault of Mr. Britton: 
and we ought oftentimes to feel gratitude when 
we cannot acknowledge satisfaction. Neither 
are we so pedantic as to require, like the ancient 
martinet Pythius, that a theorist on architecture 
should ulnodenl all the professions connected 
with this art better than their several professors. 
but we may reasonably look for more than g 
smattering, however extensive. When the variety 
of hands which our compiler, or editor, or enter. 
priser employed to assist him, is taken into ac. 
count, it does astonish us to find the manufac. 
ture of a prevailing flimsiness, though always of 
the richest broider, and, therefore, perhaps well 
suited to public taste, if not to ours; we have 
ever felt a prejudice in favour of Arras or Gobe- 
lines above tissues of gossamer, albeit as brilliant 
and abundant as clothe the of as r 
morning. Scientifical knowledge of architecture 
no less than popular—familiarity with compre. 
hensive, creative principles, no less than with 
antiquarian gossip and random details—a power 
of integrating particulars so as to get at the un- 
known general truth whence have resulted these 
fragments—we consider among those requisites 
for which there exist no succedanea when works 
of prime ag are attempted. In such 
works the faculty of kneading out deficient 
matter, so as to cover a large surface, is not the 
one wanted, whilst ever so glittering an amount 
of minutiz, thrown for heap’s sake together, 
is worth as little as a golden sand-bank with- 
out the skill to fuse a consolidate it. True, 
an ‘Architectural Dictionary’ is by its nature 
mosaic—a tesselation, so to speak, of distinct 
and vari-coloured subjects: we nevertheless 
maintain that this very character suggests more 
frequent occasion to set forth the grand, govern- 
ing principles of the science, those philosophic 
laws, without which its language is a jargon 
and its doctrine a jumble. However distinct the 
forest stems, each bears aloft such a broad cir- 
cumference of ramification, as necessarily mixes 
and interweaves with the neighbouring masses; 
and all, even stripped of their fruit, flowers, and 
foliage, support each other in beautiful though 
complex order. On this score Mr. Britton’s vo- 
lume is singularly defective. We can scarce 
find one philosophic a hinted at, not to 
say developed, throughout it—save and except 
a specimen or so transplanted from other works, 
and during the process drained of its sap, as we 
shall have reason to demonstrate anon. Were 
books fac-similes from the cerebral membrane, 
what blanks and blots there would our compiler's 
denote; yet does he exclude, or perplex, the 
principles we speak of no less effectively than he 
could py virtue of total ignorance about them. 

Let us apply these tenets to the practical 
touchstone. Query: the glaring, omnipresent 
error in modern churches? Answer, by all but 
the respective architects,—confusion of styles; 
classic with Gothic, different kinds of classic, and 
of Gothic, with each other; “ carpenter’s” with 
professor's style, templar with castellar, public 
with domestic. Second query : the cause of this 
error? Answer: that students in architecture 
collect their knowledge of styles from details, 
not from principles. Such antique cathedral or 
church is Gothic: your student sketches down 
its various members—behold so much legitimate 
plunder to be dove-tailed with other like stuff 
into his first little Chapel at Hampstead or Hack- 
ney! But he seldom asks why these features are 
Gothic; how far certain of them may be pure 
or impure Gothic; to what ind of Gothic they 
belong? Or if he does, satisfies his thirst of 
knowledge with the notable fact that they are 
“ Tudor,” “ Lancet,” &c.! Again, he copies 
and draws, till his fingers freeze, from Britton 
& Co., Pugin, &c., clustered column, and ¢ 
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pracket, tabernacle, flying-buttress, and boss— 
- is more good Gakic !—more than he knows 
what to make of! Become architect, and in- 
trusted with the raising of a parish church, he 
acks in as many of his precious “ details” as 
can fit together, calling that enrichment—he 
places cheek by jowl lancet and transom-window, 
crocket pinnacle and gabled, geometric and irre- 
r and perpendicular tracery, ogee heads and 
Jintelled—calling his mass of incongruities a re- 
novation of our sublime, picturesque Gothic! 
If such and such features be doubted of as dis- 
cordant,—What! is not variety the charm, the 
very essence of Gothic? Are those features not 
to be found trait for trait in Westminster Abbey 
or Winchester Cathedral? Another adept will 
cap a tapering spire upon a Grecian temple, or 
decorate with long horizontal panels his spe- 
cimen of the “ Florid,”—we draw no caricature, 
such enormities exist !—yea, he will justify his 
deeds, by telling you that the spire is an ortho- 
dox, fluted Corinthian column of large girth, 
and that the panels are pointed, what would 
you more to constitute the one edifice uniform 
Classic, the other genuine Gothic? Had these 
embellishers of their native land obtained from 
books or teachers an inkling of the principles 
which distinguish the various species of archi- 
tecture,—principles which might enable them to 
sort and class their accumulated details, and so 
prevent, at least, their fabrics being summaries 
of all the contradictions that can be committed 
in stone,—it would, along with these good re- 
sults, have made needless half their laborious 
search and manual trouble to collect particulars, 
while, throughout that process, it awakened 
rather than stupified their understandings. But 
if elementary books like this before us do not 
comprise such principles, or those who take upon 
them to give have yet to gain the “inklings” we 
speak of, how are learners the better for either? 
what advantage reaps the architectural disciple 
from either, save the power it may be of proclaim- 
ing himself ignoramus to posterity with more ease 
and confidence? Archzologic terms, without 
principles, as we hinted above, add a learned gib- 
berish to the languages of Babel already extant, 
and that is their chief contribution to literature. 
In truth, we are not prepared to combat Mr. 
Britton’s misgiving that his chance-medley 
education may rather unfit him for the compiler 
of a good Architectural Diction Power to 
wield the higher mathematics would seem indis- 
pensable, and this is by no means a winter- 
evening’s acquisition, nor to be got from such 
books as the “ Bricklayer’s Companion.” Again: 
extensive and profound knowledge of the es, 
both ancient and modern, great philological re- 
search as well as acumen, are needful with which 
to reach the true sense of obsolete or dubious 
terms, and trace up the pedigree of all. No 
second-hand information will supply the want 
of original. And even if it could, what are 
we to think of a lexicographer, or what depen- 
dence can we have on his skill at selection, 
who quotes such a work as ‘Elmes’s Fine 
Arts’ among his chief authorities? With praise 
too! instead of either due condemnation, or 
the pity of silence. As public warders, let us 
beg leave to issue a “ counterblast” against this 
puff, whether meant or not; the said ‘ General 
and Biographical Dictionary of the Fine Arts’ is 
acompleter digest of nonsense, ignorance, and 
error, than we ever before saw got within the 
boards of a double-columned and close-printed 
octavo volume. But, returning to our subject, 
how can we put implicit faith in the compiler 
who mentions as the “mines of intellectual 
wealth” where he has delved for his treasures of 
Philology —« both ore and precious metal’-— 
Bailey's, Johnson's, Walker's, and Ash's dic- 
tlonaries? Excellent works, no doubt, to make 
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a correct letter-writer, or perchance illumine a 
country gentleman, turned antiquarian for lack 
of ideas and employ,—not to be talked of as 
fountain-heads, by any one aware how much 
more remote the “ wells of language undefiled” 
lie. On the other hand, we see little just reason 
to account our author’s age amongst his disqua- 
lifications: does he in good sooth reckon it as 
such, or was it an indulgence of simple egotism 
to publish himseif, like a late suburban Master 
of the Ceremonies, “ John Britton, Sixty years 
old, and Editor of the Architectural Dictionary”? 
There are beyond dispute some very “ sexage- 
narian” articles scattered through his volume, 
but they would have been such perhaps at any 
period of his life, and we are convinced that, on 
the whole, years have added something to his 
knowledge. Time, generally speaking, matures 
the faculties, and only hastens feeble minds to 
decay; until, indeed, the veritable epoch of 
second childhood, far beyond the period when 
Milton produced his Paradise Lost, and many 
great spirits accomplished their noblest purposes. 
Archzologic erudition being te a large amount 
matter of experience, and, at least as our author 
seems to have sought it, wearing out the finer 
powers but little with scientifical analyses and 
recondite deductions, has time for its friend, not 
foe; it aggrandizes and enriches itself by fresh 
details, specimens, accidental discoveries, year 
after year. So poor, however, are we in works 
of this class, that we may add our testimony to 
his own, that Mr. Britton’s work is the best of 
its kind yet published ; that it contains more of 
the useful and the agreeable, although quite its 
proportionate quantum of the trivial and the 
erroneous. Meantime, however, let us do justice, 
or rather restore that justice we did, and which 
Mr. Britton has perverted, to a precedent work, 
the ‘Glossary of Architecture,’ [ Athen. No. 554]. 
Under a feint of liberal excuse for this publica- 
tion as the first of its species, his self-recom- 
mending preface affirms us to have “ charac- 
terized it as a superficial and hasty compile- 
ment”: such is not the fact: we spoke this in 
our notice of the second edition only of a former, 
and it was uncandid of Mr. Britton to fasten 
that character on the edition now before the 
public, while he suppressed its proper one of a 
very different nature. In some respects we 
much prefer the ‘ Glossary’ to the ‘ Dictionary’ ; 
it is of more convenient size and price, and fitter 
for amateurs, those identical persons who most 
read and need similar compendia; besides line- 
engravings, it is adorned with elegant wood- 
cuts, the want of which illustrations to Mr. 
Britton’s page leaves many of his definitions 
as dark as the pandects of Chaos. We were the 
less disposed to pardon his literary errors by 
finding this moral one at their head; but we 
nevertheless hope, when some future glossarist 
enters the field against him with a further im- 
— work, that he will not forget what we 

ave said in favour of Mr. Britton’s volume, 
whilst he puts forward as ours a worse accusa- 
tion than we ever charged upon it. 

Like everything so plentiful, advice is little 
valued, however good it may be. On no other 
grounds can we account for the large residue 
of errors in the work before us, after so much 
learned assistance as the editor professes to 
have received towards their utter extirpation. 
Our solicitude to obtain a really sound and 
faithful archeologic Lexicon, bottomed per- 
chance upon this, leads us to note here some 
few of the errata which disfigure it. And at 
outset we would ask, wherefore a glossarist, 
whose business it is to reduce the number of 
obscure terms, begins by augmenting them? 
Why should our author perplex the student with 
his th d-and d name for Gothic archi- 
tecture, which he proposes to baptize ‘ Chris- 








tian”? Setting aside the frivolous nature of the 
object, surely even Moses of the Green Spec- 
tacles would see at once that the name is quite 
inadequate ; it begs, or rather blindly assumes, 
the whole question, against Gothic being derived 
from Oriental, perhaps among all hypotheses the 
most probable. Are not pointed Mosques and 
Moslem palaces of the so-named Gothic; and 
are they of Christian invention? Vice versa, 
are our poor Protestant churches, which strive 
so hard to merit the title of classic, to be ranked 
with Chinese pagodas as ‘* Pagan,” merely be- 
cause the types of both existed before the Chris- 
tian faith? How then can his term Christian 
define, what he means it to do, or it does nothing, 
that multifarious style of architecture, known 
well enough now under the epithet Gothic, when 
the Alhambra, the Giralda of Seville,t &c. &c., 
would thereby stand excluded? How can his 
antagonist term Pagan define that style now 
characterized as Classic, when the crockery 
temple of Fo, and the sacred wigwam of Huit- 
zolopochtli, would have no less right to come 
under that name than the Parthenon or Agrip- 
pa’s Pantheon? Yet as if we had not new names 
ad nauseam, Mr. Bardwell, in his rambling dis- 
course upon architecture, proposes “ Catholic” 
—he meant, we presume, to say Romish—instead 
of Pointed! Where will preposterous nomen- 
clature go next? But it were idler to expose all 
these absurd crotchets than to propound them. 
For our own part, we are quite satisfied with the 
good old wal Gothic; first, because it has pos- 
session, and however illogical once, is understood 
at present as well as if ever so exact; secondly, 
because all substitutes hitherto thrust forward 
are still more objectionable; finally, because 
from the dense mist which hangs over the wild 
origin and wanderings of those modern Pelasgi, 
the Goths,—from the very incertitude and vague 
application of this term, Gothic, it may be used 
to comprehend so many picturesque styles, which 
have little ascertained relationship save their 
barbarian birth,—Romanesque, Lombard,Saxon, 
Norman, Persian, Moresco, Pointed,—and to 
which a definite term like Christian, Catholic, 
&c. cannot be affixed without confusion, on ac- 
count of its self-same appropriateness to a dis- 
tinct thing. With regard to the word Gothic 
being deemed disreputable, as equivalent to bar- 
baric, we feel unconcerned: no one, except the 
illiterate, can have passed the age of puberty, 
and not become aware that said Barbarism broke 
the chains under which a corrupt civilization 
held half the world; that it brought the germs 
of freedom, equal law, chivalrous feeling, woman- 
reverence, from its native forests, and sowed 
them over all Europe; that it was the inventor 
or regenerator of the Sciences and Arts such as 
now extant—among which we reckon with pride 
the sublime one of Pointed Architecture; and 
that it was precisely thus inventive and regene- 
rative, because of its barbarism,—i. e. ignorance 
of Roman lore, luxuries, tastes, prejudices,—for 
civil knowledge of such things would have en- 
slaved it to imitation, whilst ignorance compelled 
it to originate. Let us hear no more of objections 
against the word Gothic—it isthe pendant to Gre- 
cian; one expresses the chief creator or perfecter 
of ancient science and art, the other of modern. 
We should accept with pride, not decline with 
scorn, the name of a people to whom the mental 
and moral resurrection of our race was owing. 

It would be a “‘Czsarean operation,” some- 
what dangerous, were we to attempt extracting 
all the typographical errors that Mr. Britton’s 
volume is big with: in the second page and 
third article there are two, besides a disfigured 
passage from Mr. Rickman’s treatise, important 





+ At p. 467, Mr. Britton specifies this very structure as 
both ‘ Moorish and Christian” —bimself distinguishing the 
terms which his terminology would confound! 
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as it regards a principle, and unfair towards an 
author who has done more by one modest plain 
book for the science of architecture than our 
compiler by his innumerable costly publications. 
Mr. Rickman does not affirm at page 55 of his 
work, nor do we believe anywhere else, that the 
square abacus is a “sure guide” to distinguish 
the Norman from the Early English ; he states 
it as “in general the best mark,” with a due 
circumspection of phrase unappreciable perhaps 
by the misquoter. But a peculiar ill-luck seems 
to attend him whenever, deousting the track of 
anecdote and detail, he ventures upon the high 
ground either of principles or Mr. Rickman. 
Altogether bewildered by the scientific laws at 
pege 110 of the “ Attempt,” he announces, under 

r. Rickman’s name, as a principle “ that the 
attached shafts (boltels) of a clustered pillar do 
not support anything themselves, and are merely 
ornamental accessaries of the central or main 
parts of the —, To keep within bounds, 
prodigious hallucination is the most tender ap- 
pellative we can bestow on such a mistake. Why 
the direct reverse were rather the just principle, 
viz. that in pointed architecture attached shafts 
always support something, and are never mere 
accessaries to the central pillar! What, are the 
vaulting-shafts nothing ? and how are these sup- 
ported but, almost universally, by the attached 
columns? Are the archivolts nothing? are aisle- 
ribs, tracery, corbel-tables, nothing? Authors 
much less fallible than Mr. Britton hold the great 
merit of this architecture to consist in that very 
distribution of weight upon such collateral, multi- 
tudinoussupports ashe would pronounce idly orna- 
mental! But the whole law is misconceived and 
misapplied. It simply went to distinguish Gothic 
shafts from classic columns, by the former not 
supporting, like the latter, walls or main mem- 
bers or large horizontal solids analogous to en- 
tablatures, A dozen lines before, Mr. Rickman 
had said shafts support “arched mouldings.” 
And thus is a sound principle travestied into an 
absurd one, for the benefit of amateurs and stu- 
dents! In another place our compiler rehearses 
out of his own previous codex, a judicial sentence 
against Mr. Rickman for the term “ Perpendicu- 
lar” to express florid Gothic ; because it “cannot 
be fission. characterized by any single and par- 
ticular phrase.” This, from a person who has 
just attempted to characterize not one but ten 
different styles by a single and particular phrase 
—Christian—which is equally uncharacteristic 
of all! Perpendicular expresses at least that 
prominent quality of florid architecture : Chris- 
tian divulges no quality of any architecture what- 
ever! Mr. Britton should leave the Quaker 
essayist to repose under his laurels, and weed 
the poppies out of his own. 

We can scarce decide whether his synopsis of 
“Arches”—the pons asinorum of this science— 
perplex more by its errors of typography or phi- 
losophy : here the learner is referred to a wrong 
Plate, there to a wrong Figure, there again to 
both together, so that what should serve to ex- 
plain only embroils: combined with these over- 
sights, his divisions and definitions entangled 
and illogical, make the whole as it were one 
consolidated blunder. What, for example, does 
he mean by the Tudor arch being ‘“ described 
from four centres struck from the same diagonal 
line”? An arch may be struck, but not a centre ; 
and whereabouts is that same diagonal line from 
which the four centres (even if these were arches) 
are to be struck? With similar precision we are 
told that the joints of a Straight Arch tend “ to 
one centre,” —instead of different centres on one 
central line. Mr. Britton likewise confuses the 
Horse-shoe and Semicircular arches, beyond our 
leisure to describe: suffice it to say, that his 
references give the same diagram first one, then 
another of these titles, whilst it deserves neither. 





He omits altogether Stilted arches, and the very 
common species Segmental, in his synopsis; 
stumbling elsewhere upon the latter, which he 
defines so as to confound it with all three—horse- 
shoe, semicircular and stilted.* His article on 
“ Towers” is also plentifully stocked with errors : 
telling us that “ peels” are a term local to Scot- 
land, though at page 115 he confines them to 
“the north of England’—that the spires of 
Bruges and Ghent “ town-halls” are amongst 
the “ most celebrated in the world,” while both 
happen to want remarkable members of this 
kind. Les Halles indeed at Bruges having a 
lofty tower (not a spire), and the “celebrated” 
Beffroi (belfry) at Ghent, standing near the 
Hétel-de-Ville (town-hall), but on the opposite 
side of the street. However, a more signal mis- 
take is one which does not surprise us in Mr. 
Britton’s work, as we meet it in all authors, 
learned and unlearned, save the single one of 
any authority—Moses: videlicet, that the Tower 
of Babel was a “kind of pyramid!” We ap- 
prehend very little can be determined at this 
day about said Tower—except that, if meant 
“to reach unto Heaven,” it could not have been 
pyramidal. A “kind of pyramid” was precisely 
the one impossible form to builders who thought 
of reaching an illimitable height, for the smailest 
inclination of its sides to each other, must have 
soon brought them to a point. Even suppose 
the mighty builders before the Lord ignorant of 
such a self-evident truth, still the position were 
unsound; for what need of a miracle when the 
plan itself, being pyramidal, had put an end to 
the project without? Some writers enhance the 
absurdity by imagining Babel a “ graduated” 
pyramid, which takes just so many steps the 
more to prove divine interposition superfluous, 
as the sides must have come just so much sooner 
together. That poets and painters and fabulous 
topographists should have adopted the pyramidal 
whimsy, is natural and unimportant; but it was 
the business of a sober modern archzeologian to 
expose, not re-echo the anti-scientifical and anti- 
scriptural legend. 

A work of this kind should, as a spelling-and- 
explanation book of architecture, be remarkable 
for correctness ; but it is the author's prodigality 
of mistakes which rather amazes the reader,— 
especially after assurance, by the preface, of so 
many years and so many co-operators exhausted 
in * fastidious” attempts at perfection. We can- 
not stop to brand page after page—a repulsive 
duty—yet may we, with the more plainness, 
censure this book for the number of its minute 
errors, and the magnitude of its chief ones, inas- 
much as we have acknowledged that it is, per- 
haps, the best on its plan. A reprint would 
enable an adroit editor to amend various faults 
of commission; those of omission would need a 
system remodelled altogether. Among the latter 
we take leaveto point out onemore easily rectified 
than excused; there is not a single illustration 
of classic details, although the volume proclaims 
itself a dictionary of ‘ Middle-age” architecture 
(which includes Italian classic), and the text 
contains both ‘‘ Pagan and Christian” terms of 
the science. Mr. Britton had much better have 
limited himself to Gothic Architecture alone, for 
his treatment of Classic is meagre and futile, 
even compared with that to be found in the much- 
despised “ Glossary,” which gives several plates 
and cuts, so requisite to the student, that defini- 
tions without them are as unintelligible as oran- 
otan dialect. Let us conclude by an attempt— 
not to render the darkness upon one of these 
subjects (scil. the term Caryatides) visible, for 
this is plain enough, but—to disperse it a little. 
Vitruvius has some foolish theory about Caryan 
bondwomen, which Mr. Gwilt well demolishes ; 


replacing it, however, by another hypothesis 
from Kuhnius, almost as far-fetched—that these 
columnar figures represented the Puelle Ansaig 
Lacenian girls who danced round the altar of 
Diana, at Carya. Where do we find the La. 
cenian costume, the handle-bent arm, and the 
air of choral movement so improper to statu 
supports, in these long-gowned, erect, stedfast. 
looking, architectonic forms? Propriety may be 
pronounced the very essence of Greek art: har. 
monious alliance between the natural and the 
figurative character of an object would scarce 
have been violated to such a degree: Perses 
were slaves, Atlantes world-bearers, Telamons 
may have had a like import, from rAaw, tolero, 
suffero. But that Dancers however solemn, 
that succinct huntress-virgins, slim, agile, and 
buoyant, should be selected for the pillars of a 
temple—for immoveable upholders of a pon- 
derous entablature—seems to us an architectural 
incoherency the Greeks had never sanctioned,* 
Visconti proposes copa: (girls) as the root of 
caryatides—which — nothing of their 
peculiar character. Now we would submit, 
whether a yet more simple, but more efficient 
root is not furnished by the word capn (a 
head), that member supporting the weight, and 
distinguishing these figures particularly? In its 
declinable form, capnap, whose genitive, from 
whence the family term comes, is capyarog, this 
word gives capnaridec—which would itself slide 
into kapvartéec, by a mistake in letters so like as 
upsilon and inverted eta. If our solution be 
right, the figures should henceforward bear the 
name CaReaTIDEs ; and we can only account for 
this emendation having eluded the search of so 
many profound scholars and connoisseurs by its 
extreme obviousness, just as the name of a place 
on a map eludes keen eyes for a long time, be- 
cause of its large letters. The primitive word 
not being a proper name, is, we think, unim- 
portant. Perhaps, however, our conjecture has 
been often suggested, and despised. 








Births, Deaths, and Marriages. By the Author 
of ‘Sayings and Doings.’ 3»vols. Bentley. 
Tuts is a tale of sentiment and sorrow, rather 
than of broad humour: and though Mr. Hook 
knows how to work both veins with equal skill, 
he too often permits the fortunes of the true- 
hearted, the generous, and the refined, to be tra- 
versed and controlled by the most detestable 
agents—beings without one glimpse of better 
nature to redeem their wholesale profligacy and 
meanness. Were we disposed for close criticism, 
we might insist on the unfitness of the bores, 
the pettifoggers, the money-getters, and the 
husband-hunters of broad farce, to be admitted 
into a story, whose interest is of a serious nature; 
but as it is the taste of the day, and as Mr. Hook 
always gives us personages, with a fidelity and a 
peculiarity all his own, we will make what we 
can of his Jacob Batleys and Brimmer Brasseys, 
without reference to the tale. Nor will we 
animadvert on the needless melancholy he has 
thrown into its catastrophe, or the needless in- 
consistencies with which he has chequered the 
conduct of its Othello and Desdemona; the novel 
being merely another version of the legend of 
ill-assorted marriage and jealousy ; the “ births' 

appearing only on its title-page. 

It is, then, easiest for ourselves, and will be 
pleasantest for our readers, if we plunge at once 
into the dialogue between Brother John Batley, 
(a quasi man of the world,) and Brother Jacob 
Batley, (a man of business, all for his own money- 
bags, and his own dinners at the “ Horn Tavern, ’) 
with which the tale opens :— 

“Brother Jacob, having heard the history of 
Mortimer’s flight and Lord Ellesmere’s rejection, 





* “A segmental arch is one, the curve of which forms 
part of acircle!”—p. 418. 


* There were dancing Caryatids, i. e. Caryan nymphs, 





not statues—at least, not columnar. 
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made not a second, nor a third, but at least a 
twentieth effort to induce Jack to listen to Alder- 
man Haddock’s proposals for the dear deserted Dido, 
‘Psha, Jack!’ said Jacob, ‘I told you so:—cat 
in a tripe-shop ;—Jack-ass between two bundles of 
hay:—didn’t know where to choose. No difference 
to me; thank God! I have no daughter: I care for 
nobody: but you'll see the end ont, that’s all I say, 
_—and a pretty kettle of fish you'll make of it!’ * * 
‘My dear brother,’ said Batley junior, ‘you are 
altogether misinformed. Colonel Magnus, Mortimer'’s 
particular friend and intimate acquaintance, told me 
this very morning that he doubted the fact of Morti- 
mer’s intended absence, and hinted to me—this, of 
course, is entre nous”. * Of course,’ said Jacob, 
‘whatever that means.’ * Means, Jacob,’ said John, 
‘why, that it goes no farther. He hinted to me that 
he rather thought Mortimer had an affair upon his 
hands, and had given out the history of his tour to 
mystify inquirers.” ‘An affair!’ said Jacob—*Oh! 
that means, I suppose, another duel—not that it 
necessarily follows. An affair of honour !—an affair 
of gallantry. Ah!—well, you are safe with me; I 
sha’n’t say a syllable about it. I don’t care a fig if 
Colonel Mortimer is killed half a dozen times over ; 
—why should 1? J’m not going to fight, and haven't 
insured his life; it cannot make any difference, you 
know, to me.” * No,’ said Jack, ‘ but it would make a 
very serious difference to Helen.’ * Why,’ said Jacob, 
‘I don’t see that. She has contrived to catch two fools 
already,—why shouldn’t she dothesame thing again 7° 
‘My dear brother,’ said Jack, ‘ you speak of female 
affectionsas if they were as easily transferred as so much 
stock.” ‘Stock, John!’ said Jacob— no, no: you 
don’t catch me cemparing the fly-away fancies of a 
giddy girl with the four per cents, or the three and 
a-half reduced.’ ‘* But the sentiment,—the feeling!’ 
said John. ‘Sentiment, my eye !’ said Jacob; * I don’t 
understand what it means: I never knew what it was 
to be in love—never shall, now. I admit that I 
once took a fancy to a widow at Wapping, in regard 
of sundry ships, Class A, lying in the London Docks, 
of which she was mistress; but I found it wasn’t all 
clear and above-board,—and that she had a nephew, 
and there was a will to be disputed; so I left the 
widow and the craft :—but as for sentiment,—Lord 
bless your heart! she was old enough to be my grand- 
mother,and so big that one of herown puncheons would 
have made her a tight pair of stays.’ * That’s it,’ said 
Jack; * you have never felt the sort of passion to which 
I refer, and therefore cannot appreciate its power.’ 
‘I suppose [ haven’t!? said Jacob: ‘no matter; I 
shall never want for anybody to love as long as I 
live—always sure, too, of what you call a return— 
Ilove myself. As I say, of all the houses in the 
street give me Number one—eh ? that’s my maxim.’ 
‘You say so,’ said John. * Never say what I don’t 
mean,’ replied Jacob;—‘ and another thing I never 
do:—never try to jump higher than my legs will 
carry me—d’ye mark me, Jack? There isn’t a man, 
woman, or child to whom I owe tenpence on my 
private account: I never drink my port till it’s 
paid for:—no running over head and ears in debt,— 
as you do, Jack :—however, as I’ve said a hundred 
times before, it’s nothing to me.’ ‘ Only, asa brother,’ 
said Jack, ‘ you might perhaps take some interest.’ 
‘Not I,” said Jacob, ‘I never take any interest 
—except for my money;—and as for a brother,— 
why, we are all brothers, if you come to that :—and 
hang me if I know one of the family, large as the 
world is, who would stoop to pick upa pin to save my 
life;—I’m sure I wouldn’t, to save any one of theirs.’ 
‘But, surely,’ said Jack,‘ Helen deserves some of 
your affection : she is truly attached to you, and’. 
‘Fudge, Jack!’ said Jacob, rattling all the shil- 
lings in his breeches-pocket—‘ attached to me !—no, 
I'm not after her fashion—I don’t live in “ the world” 
—hey? She may be attached to me as Peter Post- 
Obit in the play is attached to his friends, in the hopes 
of what she may catch at my death :—but it won't 
do; I’m not to be had! No,—if she were a staid, 
sensible sort of a body, and would marry Haddock, 
I should say nothing to her:—but, no, the alderman, 
like myself, is not a man of “the world”—not that I 
care three dumps for him,if you cometo that.’ * Why,’ 
said Jack, ‘ Helen’s habits and manners are different 
from those of thealderman ; and an accom plished girl’ 
— ‘Accomplished fiddle-stick!’ said the merchant. 
‘What are accomplishments? You over-educate 














your girls—teach them the learned languages—make | Bishop. The Bishop poured a few drops of wine 


them dance like figure-girls——what d’ye call ‘em 
there,—all up and down the sides of the stage at the 
play-house, with a fringe to their stays which they call 
petticoats ?—_makethem play and sing till their hearts 
ache :—and what for ?—tocatch husbands: that’s it,— 
isn’tit?—And more foo!s they whoare to beso trapped.” 
*I don’t see that,’ said Jack. * Accomplishments in 
which amateursnow excel the professors of twenty years 
since, are’. *Accomplishments,’said the merchant, 
‘stuff! What are the accomplishments ?—all very 
fine as baits—lures—temptations: but once let the 
accomplished girl be married—see, then, what happens. 
The husband is gained ; a family is coming ; and she 
thinks just as much of twanging her harp, tinkling her 
guitar, rattling her piano-forte, or colly-wobbling with 
her voice, as she does of flying: it’s all pretence—fight- 
ing under false colours. If Helen married Haddock’ 
*My dear Jacob,’ again interrupted Batley 
junior—— ‘ And, my dear Jack,’ said Jacob, ‘ if 
you come to that.—I say, even if she married this 
Mortimer—which, in course, she won't now,—she 
would never sing or play afterwards ; nor would he 
ask her. Every thing is very fine till vou have got 
it. A singing wife is like a piping bullfinch; great 
fun for your friends,—deuced tiresome to yourself.” 

Shortly after this conversation, Brother John 
Batley manceuvres Helen into a marriage with 
the Colonel Mortimer, whom Brother Jacob rates 
so far below Alderman Haddock: and the rest 
of the tale, so far as the principal personages are 
concerned, tends to disprove that most odious and 
poisonous of maxims, that “areformedrake makes 
the best husband.” Colonel Mortimer carries 
about with him, remembrances he dare not com- 
municate—self-reproach, his pride forbids him 
to utter, which, early in the history, preclude 
that intimate cleaving together of husband and 
wife, so essential to permanent happiness. A fair 
and frail friend of former years, MadameSt. Alme, 
is allowed to plant herself in his house, and do 
the work of the Iago, and the final result may be 
easily guessed—mistrust, separation, and too late 
forgiveness. The lively parts of the book are 
episodical, and concern John Batley’s dealings 
with his impenetrable brother, and his own 
second marriage, in the conduct of which, there 
will be found not a few of those Hooks which 
must catch the reader, be he ever so sad and 
solemn. To explain the following scene, it is 
merely necessary to add, that Brother Jacob had 
taken an apparently disinterested part in promot- 
ing the marriage, and that Brassey is the above- 
mentioned pettifogger of the piece,—and as might 
be expected from his creator, a radical as well as 
a scoundrel :— 

“ Now come we to the point :—the carriages,—the 
bride,—the bride’s maids,—the friends, the few, the 
select few,—and the procession to the church, where 
the Bishop met the cortége. The ceremony was 
performed: there was no crying; the affair went on 
without sensation ; and the party returned to Grosve- 
nor Street, Bishop and all,—the Bishop’s lady, how- 
ever, being unable to join the party on account of a 
dreadful cold. Down they sat. Gunter had been 
active, and had done his best on Jack’s limited scale: 
there were high baskets and low baskets, and silver 
absurdities and tinsel absurdities, and pink fooleries 
and white fooleries, and all the other trasheries out 
of which a fashionable confectioner contrives to 
make a fortune, drawn from the pockets of an aristo- 
cracy whose best-paid tradesmen are generally their 
bitterest political enemies: and the thing went on, 
or rather off, extremely well; and the new Mrs, 
Batley looked marvellously pretty. * * 

“Mr. Brimmer Brassey, who cared no more, 
spiritually speaking, for a bishop than a beef-eater, 
loved him outrageously only because he was a lord ; 
and therefore contrived, by one of those very ex- 
traordinary maneuvres which such men sometimes 
perform, to get next his lordship at the déjeuner. 
Helen doing the honours, the Bishop sat on her 
right, the bride on his lordship’s right, and next the 
bride, Brassey. The bride shortly disappeared to 
prepare for her change of costume, and the party still 
remained: thus came Brimmer Brassey next the 











into his glass, and, rising from his chair, proposed 
the healths of the newly-married couple. How the 
toast was received, nobody can doubt. Jacob, who 
had never been in company with a bishop before,— 
except, indeed, in the shape of a tankard of burnt 
port-wine, with a roasted Seville orange stuck full of 
cloves swimming in the middle of it,—did not know 
how to get on: not so, Brassey. His lordship having 
agreed to wait until the ‘young people’ took their 
departure for St. Leonard's, where they proposed to 
pass the honeymoon, Brassey, finding himself so con- 
veniently placed, in the very first lull of a conversa- 
tion not particularly lively, looking the Bishop full 
in the face, twiddling one of his horse-hair whiskers 
with his finger and thumb at the same moment, said, 
apropos to nothing, and in a tone of perfect confi- 
dence—‘I say, my lord, what does your lordship 
think of the voluntary principle,—eh ?? The Bishop 
looked a good deal surprised, and began folding and 
unfolding the napkin which he held in his hand: after 
a moment, he bowed, and smiled graciously, and 
said,—* I really am not prepared to answer that ques- 
tion, I’ Batley, who had, previously to the 
déjeuner, undressed himself and re-dressed for the 
journey, looked, as the sailors say, ‘ marling-spikes’ 
at the attorney; but ¢hat did nothing: he had got 
hold of a bishop to work, and a lord to talk to. 
—‘ Because,’ continued he, my lord, what I wanted 
to say to your lordship is this, my lord:—if, my 
lord, your lordship will only put your lordship's 
nose out of your lordship’s charrot winder, as your 
lordship goes down to the House of Lords, your 
lordship will see, if your lordship will but look’ 
‘I believe,’ said the Bishop, ‘Mrs. Batley 
is waiting for us: at least, the carriage is* 
* Ay, ay,’ said Brassey, ‘that’s it, my lord. I never 
can find one of your lordships to’ *T appeal to 
you, Lady Bembridge,’ said the Bishop, ‘if we ought 
to talk or think of anything this morning but the 
happiness we anticipate for our friends.’ ‘ Why,’ said 
Lady Bembridge, ‘I never give an opinion ; but, 
when a ceremony of this sort takes place, it is cer- 
tainly understood that the object of the meeting is 
confined to the particular celebration of the 
Oh! dear, here comes our charming Mrs. Batley !* 
* * <T beg your pardon!’ said Brassey to Jack, who 
shrank from his appeal with a horror the most sen- 
sitive,—* Mr. Grub, will you?” What was to happen, 
Jack did not justly understand. ‘It is just merely 
to sign the settlement-deed,’ said Brassey. ‘ Will 
you ask Mrs, Batley to come ?—it is all ready in the 
hack parlour. Grub will be witness..—* Oh! to be 
sure,’ said Jack, delighted that something like business 
gave the horrid Brassey a momentary claim upon his 
attention ;—* shall I call her?°—* If you please,’ said 
Brassey, doing up his hair with his fingers. Batley 
called Teresa, and Teresa came,—and so did Jacob ; 
and then there were Teresa, and Batley, and Jacob, 
and Grub, and Brassey; and there was the deed of 
settlement, drawn according to the draft submitted 
to Jack ; and Jack signed it, and Teresa signed it, and 
Grub witnessed it, and Brassey certified it: and then 
Jacob kissed Teresa, and so did Batley ; and so did 
Brassey, which Jack did not much like; and so did 
Grub, which Jack did not like at all :—however, it 
was all settled and done, and the carriage was quite 
ready,—the man and the maid packed up in the 
rumble. The Bishop stepped forward, and, offering 
his arm to the bride, led her to the steps. ‘ By Jove! 
sir, said Brassey to Batley, * what a fortunate man 
you are !—that woman,—eh ?—and her devotion to 
you !°—* Yes,’ said Batley, ‘yes,’ in a sort of pooh- 
pooh-ing way, and endeavouring to shake off his 
toady.—‘ But, Mr. Batley,’ said he, with an ex- 
pression of countenance which attracted his attention, 
* you do not know, as I believe, how much you really 
do owe her; and I ought to tell you.’"—* How do you 
mean ?? said Jack.— A proof of her devotion,’ said 
Brassey, * which is, as we say at the Slap-bang Club, 
entirely unequivocal. That kind-hearted creature had 
a jointure of fifteen hundred pounds a-year so long as 
she remained a widow, to be reduced one-half when 
she married again : that, Mr. Batley,she has sacrificed 
for you ; and I was sworn never to let you know the 
extent of her disinterestedness till the affair was irre- 
vocable.’— Sacrifice half her jointure!’ said Jack, 
—‘ amiable, excellent woman!—this isa proof of 
her affection, But to whom does the other seven 
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undred and fifty pounds per annum revert !’"—* To 
‘our brother Jacob,’ said Brassey.” 

We had marked for extract, some of the con- 
ents of the Sadgrove Letter-bag,—in particular 
he discreet Mr. Swing’s epistle,—but it would 
aake us extend our notice beyond all reasonable 
imits. 








Thirteenth Annual Report of the Prison Disci- 
pline Society, Boston [U.S.] London, Ken- 
nett, 

Ir is not many months since we had occasion 
to notice some of the preceding Reports of this 
excellent Society, but the subject of its labours is 
so important, and the additions made in this 
pamphlet to our previous information concern- 
ing it so interesting, that we cannot withhold 
from the public a brief abstract. In doing so, 
we shall confine ourselves chiefly to facts. 

We are gratified, in the first place, to see 
that the interest taken in the subject is in- 
creasing, and, what is better, manifesting its 
reality in a practical adoption of many of the 
improvements, as far and as fast as they can be 
fairly ascertained. In the Poor Lunatic depart- 
ment, several separate asylums have been estab- 
lished in different States during the last season, 
and others are proposed to be built. The one 
started in Vermont two years ago has been highly 
successful. The Report before us gives the cured 
cases for the first season; and we find, from a 
yet later publication of the Asylum itself, that 
during the second year the cured recent cases 
have been more than eighty per cent. ; meaning 
by “recent” within six months, we believe. All 
the authorities continued to lay great stress on 
the earliest possible attention being paid to these 
patients. The superintendent of the M‘Lean 
(subscription) Hospital, in Boston, says,— 

“The proportion of recoveries, of those discharged 
during the past year, has been, in recent cases, (by 
recent cases, at the M‘Lean Asylum, is meant those 
of not more than one year’s standing,) 864 per cent.; 
of old cases, 38 per cent.; and of all, about 71 per 
cent. ;—a measure of success which, it is believed, 
will not be found to have been exceeded in the 
annals of institutions of this kind.” 

Last February a Report was made in the 
Legislature of Upper Canada, recommending an 
establishment. The Committee thus state the 
results of their inquiries :— 

“In Germany, 31 per cent.; in France 43 per 
cent. ; in Great Britain, 35 per cent.; in the Mas- 
sachusetts State Lunatic Hospital, 55 per cent. 
These averages, of course, included all cases, whe- 
ther old or new. According to the returns of the 
Connecticut Retreat for the Insane, in which the 
old cases are distinguished from the more recent, 
the proportion of recoveries, from the foundation of 
the institution up to the year 1834, was, in new cases, 
90 per cent., and in old cases about 27 per cent. 
It is remarked by Dr. Woodward, who presides over 
the Massachusetts Lunatic Hospital, that * in recent 
cases of insanity, under judicious treatment, as large 
a proportion of recoveries take place as from any 
other acute disease of equal severity.’ He further 
says, ‘ The records of this institution show that the 
first three months of the first year of the disease 
afford two chances of a cure, where the last three 
months of a year do one.’ ” 

We learn from a Report of a Committee of 
the Connecticut Legislature, that asylums are 
now erecting in Maine, Vermont, and Ohio; 
and that they have been recently erected in 
Kentucky, South Carolina, Virginia, and Ten- 
nessee, 

In the State Prisons reforms appear to be going 
forward, and in several we notice a decided di- 
minution in the number of prisoners. The fol- 
lowing statement, for example, refers to the 
great state prison of New York :— 

“Number of prisoners in 1837, 753; average 
number for the last six years, (extending as far back 
as the t'me when the Prison was finished and fully 





occupied,) §14 ; showing a very considerable diminu- 
tion in the number of prisoners. The Prison con- 
tains 1.000 cells, and, on the 30th of September, 
1831, the inspectors reported to the governor, that 
the number of convicts at one time, during the year 
then past, had exceeded 1,000; and that it might 
be fairly estimated, that the number would not fall 
short, in the course of the following year, of 1,200. 
We see, then, how very pleasantly these painful 
apprehensions have been dispelled, and how great 
cause of gratitude is found in the fact, that the 
number, instead of increasing to 1,200, has dimin- 
ished to 753.” 

The exceptions to this general state of things 
are among the most remarkable features of the 
Report. One is in the “coloured” population 
of the prisons, which, in most cases, is appa- 
rently greatly out of proportion to the white, 
and becoming more so rather than otherwise, 
At Weathersfield (Connecticut), for instance, 
the average of coloured convicts is about 50 out 
of 190 in all; say 26 per cent., in a state where 
the proportion of the same population at large 
does not, we apprehend, exceed 5 per cent. 
Again, at Auburn,— i 

* Number of coloured persons committed in 1837, 
30; average number of coloured persons committed 
in ten years, 22 ; showing an increase of the number 
of coloured persons committed.” 

At Sing Sing,— 

“Coloured persons, about 1 to 5 of the whole 
number. ‘This is a general average, according to the 
statement of the warden.” 

This is in the state of New York, where the 
proportion ought not to be much greater than 
in Connecticut. In the New Jersey Peniten- 
tiary the coloured convicts are more than a third 
of the whole—an immense disproportion. The 
explanation of this phenomenon is to be found 
in social circumstances peculiar to America; 
nor is it now first developed. It has been long 
known that criminality among the coloured 
population, and at the same time mortality 
and pauperism, were very great as compared 
with those of the whites. It is so as compared 
with the slave population: for we have been 
speaking almost exclusively of the free blacks. 
The reason is obvious. These people are a de- 
graded, despised race, and they deeply feel almost 
universally the effect of the estimation they are 
held in—and it may be doubted whether even 
of late years they are more comfortably situated 
than before, for though great efforts are made in 
their behalf, more are made directly by their 
friends towards the abolition of s/avery, and it 
seems likely that they will have to await that 
consummation before their condition will be 
essentially improved. 

The other remarkable exception to the general 
state of the prisons, &c., referred to above, is 
worthy of special note. We allude to the cele- 
brated new Penitentiary in Philadelphia, and the 
working of the system to which it has given its 
name. Much interest is felt in this matter 
among ourselves, as sufficiently appears in a 
letter addressed to the Society by Mr. Samuel 
Hoare. ‘The Report remarks that this gentle- 
man supposed them to be “ converts to the sepa- 
rate system ; and this they say they denied. Since 
that denial, the Ninth Report of the Penitentiary 
has appeared, and they gather fresh argument 
from it against the establishment and the system. 
They consider that— 

“On the whole, the Ninth and last Report of the 
New Penitentiary of Philadelphia is the most un- 
favourable ever made concerning this institution :— 
unfavourable in regard to deaths; unfavourable in 
regard to dementia; unfavourable in regard to re- 
commitments; unfavourable in regard to current 
expenses ; unfavourable in regard to moral and 
religious instruction.” 

The number of commitments in the last year 
has very much excceded the average; that of 
recommitments, the same. An extraordinary 





number of cases of dementia has appeared this 
season—no less than fourteen. The cost js 
unsatisfactory in a corresponding degree; and, 
on the whole, the system has decidedly lost 
ground. In Michigan, where they are to haye 
a new Penitentiary, the legislative Commission. 
ers, after discussing the merits of the different 
plans,— 

“ Respectfully propose, that the Auburn system of 
discipline, and general plan of building, be adopted 
by the legislature of the state of Michigan. The 
expense of building a Prison on this plan will be 
much less than it would be, were the Philadelphia 
system adopted. After the Prison is completed, the 
earnings of the convicts will at least be equal to the 
expenses of the Prison. We find no evidence that 
the reformatory character of the Auburn system is 
not quite equal to that of the Philadelphia system.” 

We have spoken of expense. ‘This consider. 
ation is not to be forgotten—other ‘things of 
greater moment being first determined. The 
Reports in this respect generally continue satis- 
factory. Of six or seven of the State Prisons 
specially named, the receipts exceed the ex- 

enditure in about half. In others, the balance 
is not ascertained distinctly. At the Connecti- 
cut, the net income to the state in ten years ex- 
ceeds 56,000 dollars. At Sing Sing,— 

“Earnings above expenses for general support, 
including salary of the officers, $17,760 17. Eam. 
ings above all expenses, including building mate. 
rials for male and female Prisons, $4,046 67 ; sup- 
port of female prisoners at Bellevue, $3,622 28 ; and 
transportation of prisoners to sheriffs, $3,451 50, 
Earnings above all expenses here named, and general 
support, including salary of the officers, $6,654 62.” 

Inthe Kentucky Penitentiary the net gain for 
a few years exceeded 72,000 dollars. ‘This phe- 
nomenon, again, indicates, as we hardly need 
suggest, a social state of things peculiar in some 
degree to the American states, as well as a de- 
gree of good management which is highly credit- 
able to the parties concerned. We know of no 
reason to suspect that money-making is at all 
regarded as an object in any of these institutions. 
It is, as it should be, simply an effect. 

In one establishment the old practice of shaving 
half the head of the prisoners is continued, and 
the Society reprehend it in the most unqualified 
terms. ‘The mild, moral system of government 
is getting more and more into favour, as de- 
cidedly as in the Insane Asylums. ‘The Report 
speaks highly of the House of Correction at South 
Boston :— 

“Mr. Livingston, who is now dead, has written a 
pamphlet, nearly the whole of which is occupied 
with an attempt to prove that every Prison, conduct- 
ed on the Auburn plan, depends for the success and 
perfection of its discipline upon stripes. Now, so 
far from this, here is a prison, with 250 prisoners, 
which has been in operation four years, where stripes 
have not been inflicted in a solitary instance. There 
are only six keepers, including the master, and clerk, 
and two matrons. There is not a gun and bayonet, 
sword or pistol, cow-hide, cat or whip of small cords, 
gag, restraining chair, hand-cuffs, stocks, or any other 
instrument of restraint, punishment, or torture, about 
the establishment. The master says,—* No corpo- 
real punishment is or ever has been inflicted. Soli- 
tary confinement, without bed or blanket, with rations 
of bread and water only, has never failed to produce 
the desired effect, even in the most refractory. For 
the less offences, the prisoner is punished by being 
deprived of certain meals, and kept, at work, or by 
changing the situation, and placing him or her among 
those who are considered more degraded. The last 
has been found quite effectual with the junior part 
of the prisoners. By far a great majority of the 
punishments are among those committed for short 
periods. Those sentenced for years, it is seldom, 
with few exceptions, found necessary to punish or 
even reprimand.” a: 

The Society thus notice the progress of similar 
views in regard to legislation :— 

“ The legislation of all the states is tending toa 
milder system, and a diminution of cases in which 
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the awful punishment of death is inflicted. There 
is scarcely an exception to this remark ; and it is 

icularly gratifying to know that in Rhode Island, 
during the last year, a very mild criminal code, con- 
formed in its general character to the criminal code 
of Pennsylvania, has been substituted for its old and 
parbarous code of whipping, setting in the pillory, 
pranding with a hot iron, cropping the ears, and 
hanging for many offences, which continued to be 
the law on the face of the statute book, whatever 
it might have been in practice, till within a few 
months.” , 

The Massachusetts Prison at Charlestown has 
Jong held a high rank among these institutions. 
We notice in this Report a minute schedule of 
more than twenty cases of what would appear to 
be ascertained reform in discharged convicts—a 
fact most gratifying and encouraging. For 
example :— 

«A native of __—_, Mass. Convicted of murder, 
in Boston, and sentenced to be hung. Sentence 
commuted to State Prison for life,and he committed 
to State Prison, Feb. 1825. Sentence remitted, and 
he discharged from Prison, Jan. 1837. Before con- 
yiction, had lived a very dissolute life. In Prison, 
conduct generally very orderly and good. Since 
discharge, has lived mostly in . With a 
Habits correct : industrious ; and has the entire con- 
fidence of his employers. Age, about 41.” 

Again :— 

“Convicted in Boston, of an assault, with intent 
to murder, Feb. 1833, and sentenced to State Prison 
for 3 years. Discharged, on expiration of sentence, 
May, 1836. He was born in New Orleans. Quite 
ignorant and intemperate. In Prison, was orderly. 
Since his discharge, has worked at stone-cutting in 
Boston. Very industrious, temperate, trustworthy, 
and has laid up several hundred dollars, besides de- 
fraying his necessary expenses.” 

There are other points touched on in this 
document, which we should be glad to notice, 
—such a# some curious details as to the pro- 
portions of prisoners, native and foreign,—ex- 
penses of establishments, &c., and from these 
useful practical lessons might be gathered, for 
home benefit ; but we have perhaps done enough 
by directing public attention to the document. 











Language and Literature of Italy. By Professor 

Carlo Pepoli. ‘Taylor & Walton. 

Count Pepoli, as is probably known to most of our 
readers, was a distinguished professor at the 
University of Bologna, and is now an exile from 
his beautiful country—one of many martyrs in 
the cause of civilization and humanity. He has 
lately, we rejoice to find, been appointed a pro- 
fessor at University College, and the pamphlet 
before us contains his Inaugural Lecture. The 
interest of the subject is not more unquestionable, 
than the ability of Count Pepoli to do it justice. 
The proposed course is to be, on the ‘ Philology 
and Philosophy of the Italian Language, and 
Literature.’ But, says the Professor,— 

“The literature of a nation is a result which be- 
comes the real or modifying symbol of its social 
condition. Consequently, in my attempt to point 
out the origin of the Italian language, it will be ne- 
cessary to enter into an examination of the conflicting 
philosophical and philological hypotheses which de- 
tive it from such contrary elements,—from the Greek, 
the Latin, the Celtic, and many others ; and pausing 
at the very commencement, it will be requisite to 
pass in review the various people who seized, and, 
amid blood, burnings, and devastation, worked the 
ruin or improvement of my most beautiful country. 
Pursuing thus my plan of conducting Language and 
Literature side by side with History, I shall secure 
a wide field for the demonstration of all that requires 
proof; including an immense variety, which, com- 
prehending the progress of religion, philosophy, poli- 
tics, in fact, the whole objective and subjective pro- 
gress of Italy, will nevertheless exhibit distinctly 
that unity of conception, expressed in the term 
Literature, which I purpose showing you to be the 
summary, the symbol, the physiognomy of a nation 
in all its phases,” 


The Professor, with sound philosophy, points 
out how comprehensive is the word “ literature ;” 
how literature, language, art, and history throw 
light on each other, and that a knowledge of all 
is essential to a clear understanding of either. 
Thus— 

“ Monuments,” he observes, “ are the seal of his- 
tory: with this view, therefore, it appears, that we 
should investigate not only history written, but history 
painted, history sculptured. Painting, architecture, 
sculpture,_these are history; these are poetry; 
these, the highest literature. We cannot become 
priests of literature ; we cannot be even adepts, with- 
out a capacity to feel the Beautiful in all its forms, 
in all the streams which Art has poured forth in 
Paintings, in Marbles, and the harmonies of Sound! 
Our hearts thrill equally at the descriptions of the 
disasters of Francesca, of the misfortunes of Ugolino, 
in Dante, as at the sight of the Slaughter of the In- 
nocents, by Guido, The painting of the Transfigura- 
tion by the hand of Sanzio, and the thoughts expressed 
by the Bard of Vaucluse, seize us with equal force, 
and with like rapture transport us to heaven. I will 
add, that among our sculptors, painters, pocts, there 
is so strong a spirit of fraternity, that their souls 
seem often transfused into each other. The poem 
of Dante, and the Last Judgment of Michael An- 
gelo, appear to be the conception of the same mind. 
The charms of Laura, described by Petrarca, are 
exhibited in all the female figures painted by Raffael. 
The imagination of Ariosto appears the same with 
that of Paul Veronese and Tintoretto. In force 
of description, richness of imagery, simplicity and 
elevation of style, Tasso has been called the rival of 
Homer and Virgil: Voltaire has even asserted that 
he surpasses them in the perfect unity of his poem, 
and in the philosophy of his characters. Leonardo 
da Vinci, in his painting of the Last Supper, resem- 
bles the genius of Tasso! It is unnecessary to re- 
peat, that the essential principles of Art and Litera- 
ture being similar, their results are analogous. Mi- 
chael Angelo said that it was in the study of Dante he 
acquired the art of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture; Galileo affirmed that through painting he be- 
came enamoured of astronomy, and he was so skilled 
in painting, perspective, and music, that he was 
consulted by the most eminent artists, by Empoli, 
Bronzino, and Papignano,—and Cigoli said it was 
from Galileo that he learned all he knew of painting; 
Alfieri states that his tragic genius was first wakened 
and aroused by music, which he heard at Turin ; 
Leonardo da Vinci said that music and song inspired 
him with the love of philosophy and painting. The 
peculiar character of the fabulous muse of antiquity 
had its origin in the analogy of these elements. In 
connexion with these views I shall adduce a multi- 
tude of facts, proofs, and anecdotes peculiarly con- 
nected with the subject of my lectures, which I shall 
make the vehicle of a descriptive portraiture of Italy ; 
and thus, through the material beauties in the works 
of the Fine Arts, we shall discover the individual who 
formed them, with the moral state, local and general, 
of society, by which he was inspired and impelled. 
We shall consider thus the reaction of the artist 
upon the people, and of the people upon the artist ; 
we shall study the man in monuments, and monu- 
ments in the man.” 

These are truths which we have often en- 
deavoured to enforce on public attention. 

In apology for, rather than in praise of modern 
Italian literature, the Professor observes :— 

“ Here we enter the precincts of the modern Ita- 
lian Literature. I cannot deny that it is not so rich 
as might be desired ; but neither is it so poor as 
many assert. The modern Literature of Italy must 
be contemplated with reference to the political con- 
dition of the country. Many bring charges against 
it without comprehending it ; and others repeat those 
charges without verifying them. * * I shall undoubt- 
edly be able to show clearly that knowledge, that 
the intellectual movement, though impeded and 
checked, has struggled to release itself from its fetters, 
from the multiplied hostile political combinations, 
and from the numberless censorships purposely esta- 
blished by despotism. I could place before your 
eyes many books defiled with seven Imprimaturs: 
and whoever looks on these will see in them (if the 





comparison be not too old) the seven heads of the 





Hydra of despotism endeavouring to oppose the in- 
tellectual developement and social progress of Italy, 
and to prevent its assuming its proper rank among 
nations. Besides the books with these seven impri- 
maturs, I could show you some, printed in the Duke- 
dom of Modena, which have the stamp of the police 
as well as that of the ecclesiastical censor on the 
title-page, and again at the end ; and there exists a 
law by which it is prohibited to lend books (even 
thus stamped !) to any person. Permission must be 
obtained from the Government! It happens some- 
times in Italy, that a book which is sanctioned in a 
particular state is forbidden twenty miles off! I 
have still in my possession one of those books, which 
are the torment of the poor poet or other writer, be- 
cause he is obliged to conform the expression of his 
ideas to the exigencies of the music. I allude toa 
lyrical drama, a libretto, the libretto of J Puritani 
which I wrote for my beloved friend Bellini, and 
which, with a translation into French, English, Ger- 
man, and Spanish, has been printed in various parts 
of Europe, at New York in America, and Algiers in 
Africa, without blemish or mutilation. In Italy, 
however, in my own country, my innocent libretto 
was printed indeed; but with so many mutilations 
and changes, and in so barbarous a guise, that even 
I, who composed it, did not know it again. The 
reverend office of the Holy Inquisition, or the non- 
reverend Commissary of Police, expunged the word 
liberta, and substituted (Heaven knows with what 
good sense!) the word illarita or lealta. Nor was 
this enough! The word Patria, Fatherland, also 
has been stupidly, or rather sacrilegiously, removed 
from every verse in which it.occurred. These and 
other examples of the same kind would only move 
to laughter, if grief and indignation were not roused 
by the consideration of the debased condition of a 
people whose nation is divided, and who are forbidden 
to pronounce the werd Patria, Fatherland.” 

Under circumstances like these, we cannot 
wonder at the comparative weakness of the mo- 
dern literature of Italy, but rather that she has 
a literature at all ; that men will dare persecution, 
in the endeavour to execute the mission which 
“ Heaven confides to the man of Ictters.” 








Hymns and Fire-side Verses. By Mary Howitt. 
Darton & Clark. 
Wr are thoroughly pleased with this little book: in 
its illustrations it is not equal to the ‘ Birds and 
Flowers,” to which it serves for companion. But 
Mary Howitt has never written better for children, 
than in some of its hymns and ballads. Time and 
use have, as yet, done nothing to abate the scriptural 
simplicity, the freshness, and the fantasy which have 
always made us rank her so high among contempo- 
rary poetesses. Our favourite among these * Fire- 
side Verses’ is not the long ballad—a legend of a 
child-missionary—with which they begin, but such 
poems as* Old Christmas,’ and the ‘Two Estates,’ 
true English strains, in which “ cloth of gold” and 
* cloth of frieze” are bidden to consider each other's 
condition—not with mutual envy and suspicion, but 
in a spirit of true-hearted, brotherly kindness. Here 
is the opening of the Christmas ballad :— 
Now he who knows old Christmas, 
He knows a carle of worth ; 
For he is as good a fellow, 
As any upon the earth! 
He comes warm cloked and coated, 
And buttoned up to the chin, 
And soon as he comes a-nigh the door, 
We open and let him in. 
We know that he will not fail us, 
So we sweep the hearth up clean ; 
We set him the old armed chair, 
And a cushion whereon to lean. 
And with sprigs of holly and ivy 
We make the house look gay, 
Just out of an old regard to him,— 
For it was his ancient way. 
We broach the strong ale barrel, 
And bring out wine and meat ; 
And thus have all things ready, 
Our dear old friend to greet. 
o * * 


He comes with a cordial voice 
That does one good to hear; 

He shakes one heartily by the hand, 
As he hath done many a year. 


‘The Dream’ is a poem of higher and more spiri- 
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tual order ; but, for quotation, the following will serve 
our purpose better :— 
Corn- Fields. 
In the young merry time of spring, 
When clover ’gins to burst ; 
When blue-bells nod within the wood, 
And sweet May whitens first ; 
When merle and mavis sing their fill, 
Green is the young corn on the hill. 
But when the merry spring is past, 
And summer groweth bold, 
And in the garden and the field 
A thousand flowers unfold, 
Before a green leaf yet is sere, 
The young corn shoots into the ear. 
But then as day and night succeed, 
And summer weareth on, 
And in the flowery garden-beds 
The red-rose groweth wan, 
And hollyhock and sunflowers tall 
O’ertop the mossy garden-wall : 


When on the breath of autumn breeze, 
From pastures dry and brown, 
Goes floating, like an idle thought, 

The fair, white thistle-down ; 
O, then what joy to walk at will, 
Upon that golden harvest-hill ! 
What joy in dreamy ease to lie 
Amid a field new-shorn, 
And see all round en sun-lit slopes, 
The piled-up shocks of corn, 
And send the fancy wandering o’er 
All pleasant harvest-fields of yore. 
I feel the day; I see the field ; 
The quivering of the leaves; 
And good old Jacob and his house 
Binding the yellow sheaves ; 
And at this very hour I seem 
To be with Joseph in his dream. 
I see the fields of Bethlehem, 
And reapers many a one, 
Bending unto their sickles’ stroke, 
And Boaz looking on; 
And Ruth, the Moabitess fair, 
Among the gleaners stooping there. 
Again, I see a little child, 
His mother’s sole delight: 
God's living gift of love unto 
The kind, good Shunamite ; 
To Mortal pangs I see him yield, 
And the lad bear him from the field. 
The sun-bathed quiet of the hills; 
The fields of Galilee, 
That eighteen hundred years agone 
Were full of corn, I see, 
And the dear Saviour take his way 
"Mid ripe ears on the Sabbath-day. 
O golden fields of bending corn, 
How beautiful they seem!— 
The reaper-folk, the piled-up sheaves, 
To me are like a dream; 
The sunshine and the very air 
Seem of old time, and take me there! 

We have often spoken of Mary Howitt’s faéry 
ballads, but have never hitherto been able to quote 
one, so that our utilitarian readers will have no cause 
to complain if we now devote some space to the tale of 
a child on Midsummer-day, sent on a mission some- 
thing akin to Little Red Riding Hood's, and cau- 
tioned by her mother to “do her spiriting” gently 
and carefully, because it was the time— 


When all the faéry people 
From elf-land come away. 


Away tripped little Mabel, 
With the wheaten cake so fine ; 

With the new-made pat of butter, 
And the little flask of wine. 

And long before the sun was hot, 
And morning mists had cleared, 

Beside the good old grandmother 
The willing child appeared. 

And all her mother’s message 
She told with right good-will, 

llow that the father was away, 
And the little child was ill. 

And then she swept the hearth up clean, 
And then the table spread ; 

And next she fed the dog and bird; 
And then she made the bed. 

** And go now,” said the grandmother, 
**Ten paces down the dell, 

And bring in water for the day ; 
Thou know’st the lady-well!” 

The first time that good Mabel went, 
Nothing at all saw she, 

Except a bird—a sky-blue bird— 
That sate upon a tree. 

The next time that good Mabel went, 
There sate a lady bright 

Beside the well,—a lady small, 
All clothed in green and white. 

A curtsey low made Mabel, 

a= then she stooped to fill 
er pitcher at the sparkling spring, 
But no drop did she spill. 





«*Thou art a handy maiden,” 
The fairy lady said ; 

*‘ Thou hast not spilled a drop, nor yet 
The fair spring troubled! 

** And for this thing which thou hast done, 
Yet mayst not understand, 

I give to thee a better gift 
Than houses or than land. 


“Thou shalt do well, whate'er thou dost, 
As thou hast done this day ; 

Shalt have the will and power to please, 
And shalt be loved alway !” 

Thus having said, she passed from sight, 
And nought could Mabel see, 

But the little bird, the sky-blue bird, 
Upon the leafy tree. 

—** And now go,” said the grandmother, 
* And fetch in faggots dry; 

All in the neighbouring fir-wood, 
Beneath the trees they lie.” 

Away went kind, good Mabel, 
Into the fir-wood near, 

Where all the ground was dry and brown, 
And the grass grew thin and sere. 


She did not wander up and down, 
Nor yet a live branch pull, 

But steadily, of the fallen boughs 
She picked her apron full. 

And when the wild-wood brownies 
Came sliding to her mind, 

She drove them thence as she was told, 
With home-thoughts sweet and kind. 


But all that while the brownies 
Within the fir-wood still, 

They watched her how she picked the wood, 
And strove to do no ill. 

** And oh, but she is small and neat,” 
Said one, ‘*'twere shame to spite 

A creature so demure and meek, 
A creature harmless quite !” 

** Look only,” said another, 
** At her little gown of blue; 

At the kerchief pinned about her head, 
And at her little shoe !” 


“*Oh, but she is a comely child,” 
Said a third, ‘‘and we will lay 

A good-luck-penny in her path, 
A boon for her this day,— 

Seeing she broke no living wood; 
No live thing did affray !” 

With that the smallest penny, 
Of the finest silver ore, 

Upon the dry and slippery path, 
Lay Mabel’s feet before. 

With joy she picked the penny up, 
The fairy penny good; 

And with her faggots dry and brown 
Went wondering from the wood. 

** Now she has that,” said the brownies, 
** Let flax be ever so dear, 

Will buy her clothes of the very best, 
For many and many a year!” 

—* And go, now,” said the grandmother, 
“Since falling is the dew, 

Go down unto the lonesome glen, 
And milk the mother-ewe !” 

All down into the lonesome glen, 
Through copses thick and wild; 


Through moist, rank grass, by trickling streams, 


Went on the willing child. 


And when she came to lonesome glen, 
She kept beside the burn, 

And neither plucked the strawberry-flower, 
Nor broke the lady-fern. 


And while she milked the mother-ewe 
Within the lonesome glen, 

She wished that little Amy 
Were strong and well again. 

And soon as she had thought this thought, 
She heard a coming sound, 

As if a thousand fairy-folk 
Were gathering all around. 

And then she heard a little voice, 
Shrill as the midge’s wing, 

That spake aloud, ‘* a human child 
Is here—yet mark this thing! 

“The lady-fern is all unbroke, 
The strawberry-flower unta’en ! 

What shall be done for her, who still 
From mischief can refrain ?” 

**Give her a fairy-cake !” said one, 
“Grant her a wish !” said three ; 

* The latest wish that she hath wished,” 
Said all, ‘ whate’er it be!” : 

—Kind Mabel heard the words they spake, 
And from the lonesome glen, 

Unto the good old grandmother 
Went gladly back again. 

Thus happened it to Mabel 
On that Midsummer-day, 

And these three fairy-blessings 
She took with her away. 

— Tis good to make all duty sweet, 
To be alert and kind; 

‘Tis good, like little Mabel, 
To have a willing mind! 


We know not how many, in the present excitiny 
times, will like the above ; but to us it is rest anj 
refreshment, in the midst of so much that is false 
faded, and affected in rhyme, to come upon such a, 
utterance of heart and fancy—be it even in the yp. 
obtrusive form of what our friend Hood calls “ habe, 
reading.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Observations on the Genus Unio, by Isaac Lea._4 

continuation of Mr. Lea’s remarks on the Uniong 
and allied genera indigenous to North America, em. 
bracing much valuable matter, tending to elucidate 
the history of, and enlarge our acquaintance with, this 
singular tribe of fresh-water molluscs. The illustra. 
tions are very numerous,comprising two or three hun- 
dred lithographic figures, principally coloured, and of 
which the execution is, generally speaking, very 
good. Although the present appears as a distinct 
work, the entire contents are given in the American 
Philosophical Transactions, the author, we suppose, 
being allowed to appropriate and publish separately 
a portion of the impression. This arrangement, 
though in some respects objectionable, may in the 
present instance be considereed expedient, from the 
length to which the memoir extends and the great 
expense of the accompanying illustrations. Mr, 
Lea’s views as to the natural divisions into which 
the Uniones should be separated, are not very deci. 
sive, but the family (Naiades) will probably for along 
time to come give systematic conchologists an oppor- 
tunity of exercising their ingenuity. Twenty-three 
plates are appropriated to the Uniones, and one con. 
taining about fifty figures to the genera Paludina, 
Bulimus, Helix, &c. 

Coleopterist’s Manual, by the Rey. F. W. Hope. 
The object of this work is to indicate the moder 
genera to which the Scarabei and Lucani of older 
writers should be referred, and to supply a list of the 
localities of the species. In an order of insects of 
such prodigious extent as the Coleoptera, much con- 
fusion will, in many instances, naturally attend the 
synonymy, and entomologists will feel grateful to 
Mr. Hope for having contributed to its removal. His 
labour, however, has only commenced, and, with the 
ample opportunities at his command, we trust he will 
goon. A magnificent species of Goliathus forms a 
frontispiece to the book ; and there are other plates 
relating to genera, for the first time made public. 

The Wonders of Geology, by Gideon Mantell, Esq. 2 
vols.—The title of this book is certainly well selected, 
for the ‘ Wonders of Geology’ might be thought a 
desirable accompaniment to any other work chosen 
from the Principles, Elements, Introductions, Cate- 
chisms, and Preliminary Treatises, intended to aid 
the first steps of the beginner. Undoubtedly, how. 
ever, if any one has a right to appropriate the above 
title, it is Mr. Mantell, for no English geologist 
has hit upon so many wonders as himself. The 
Hyleosaurus and gigantic Iguanodon, that have 80 
long kept their court at Brighton, have lately be- 
come metropolitan residents; and as many of our 
readers will probably pay a visit to these monsters of 
the “ pre-Adamite” times, we recommend them to 
become previously acquainted with their history 
through the medium of these two pleasing volumes. 











List of New Books.—Jones’s Scripture Directory, new 
edit. 5s. bds.—Thoughts for the Day, Ist series, 18mo. 
2s. 6d. cl.—St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians 
Explained, by G. B., 3s. cl.—Notes of a Wanderer in 
Search of Health, by W. F. Cumming, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
21s. cl—Job and His Times, by Thomas Wemyss, 8vo. 95. 
cl.—Scott’s Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 6th edit. 12mo. 
5s. bds.—Blakesley's Life of Aristotle, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl.— 
Letters of Eminent Persons, selected by R. A. Willemott, 
8vo. 8s. 6d. cl.—Browne on the Oxford Divines, fc. 5s. 
bds.—Lover’s Songs and Ballads, fc. 5s. cl.—Wallace’s 
Geometrical Theorems and Formuls, 8vo. 6s. bds.—The 
Shunammite, by Rev. Henry Woodward, 12mo. 6s.— 
Phillips’s Lectures on Air, 12mo. 5s. cl—Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, Vol. CXILII. ‘ History of England, Vol. 1X.’ 
6s. cl.—Deerbrook, by H. Martineau, 3 vols. post vo. 275. 
bds.—The Author’s Printing and Publishing Assistant, fe. 
2s. 6d. cl.—Lindsay’s Coinage of Ireland, 4to. 18s. bds.— 
Cousin’s Elements of Psychology, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.— Library 
of American Poets, “ Dawes” 8vo. 8s. cl.—Wayland’s 
Elements of Moral Science, 8vo. 9s. cl.—Reminiscences of 
a Tour in Germany, &c., 8vo, 16s. cl. 





[ADVERTISEMENT.]—Carey’s National Histories, Vol- I. 
On the 15th, price 7s. 6d. cloth, The History or FRANCE 
(from the earliest period), by Emile de Bonnechose. The 
two volumes of the French Edition comprised in the one of 





the Translation. C. Tilt, London. 
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ical Observations made at the Apartments of the Royal Society, Somerset House, for 25 successive 
hours, commencing 6 A.M. of the 21st of March, 1839, and ending 6 a.m. of the following day. 


(Greenwich mean time.) 
By Mr. J. D. Roserrton, Assistant Secretary, Royal Society. 





| Barom. | Barom. 
of corrected. corrected, 


Differ- 














Attach. /Extern.|.. Old , |Attach.| ence of | Dew | Rain 

_—| _ | 4 Ther. | Ther. — —_ Balter sees Suchen, a | renee 
6,a.M.| 29.541 | 29.533 | 43.7 | 42.7 | 29.570 | 44.0] 00.8 | 39 W Fine—light clouds and wind. 
7, «» | 29.568 | 29.555 | 44.3 | 44.8 | 29.594 | 44.7] 01.5 | 39 SW Lightly cloudy—light wind. 
8, «» | 29.568 | 29.560 | 44.7 | 45.6 | 29.602 | 45.0] 01.9 | 40 s | Ditto ditto. 
9, .. | 29.577 | 29.569 | 45.2 | 46.7 | 29.612 | 45.5| 02.3 | 40 Ww \Overcast—tight brisk wind. 
10, .. | 29.580 | 29.570 | 45.4 | 48.0 | 29.619 | 45.9| 02.7 | 40 SW __[Fine—light clouds and wind, 
Il, .. | 29.580 | 29.572 | 46.3 | 50.7 | 29.621 | 46.9| 03.7 | 41 W _|Lightly overcast—brisk wind. 
12, .. | 29.589 | 29.581 | 46.7 | 51.4 | 29.633 | 47.6! 04.3 | 42 W var.|Derk heavy clouds—brisk wind. 
1, P.M.| 29.586 | 29.578 | 47.8 | 49.8 | 29.639 | 48.5| 03.8 | 42 ale - ees 
2, .» | 29.582 | 29.574 | 47.7 | 52.7 | 29.625 | 48.7] 05.5 | 44 NW [Cloudy—light wind. 
3, «« | 29.584] 29.576 | 47.6 | 51.8 | 29.635 | 48.8] 04.3 | 43 NW [Overcast—light wind. 
4, «« | 29.585 | 29.577 | 47.4 | 51.5 | 29.631 | 47.6] 05.0 | 44 W  |ctoudy—tight wind, 
5, «+ | 29.591 | 29.583 | 47.4 | 50.7 | 29.633 | 48.5] 05.0 | 44 W | Ditto ditto. 
6, .. | 29.595 | 29.588 | 47.5 | 49.7 | 29.635 | 48.4] 04.7 | 43 W | Ditto ditto. 
7, «» | 29.603] 29.593 | 47.3 | 49.0 | 29.637 | 48.2] 04.1 | 46 NW _ /Overcast—light wind, 
8, «« | 29.599| 29.589 | 47.3 | 48.3 | 29.631 | 48.0] 03.2 | 45 NW | Ditto ditto, 
9, .. | 29.593 | 29.587 | 47.3 | 47.0 | 29.629 | 47.8] 03.5 | 46 Ditto —diittoe 
10, .. | 29.589 | 29.579 | 47.2 | 46.8 | 29.697 | 47.8] 03.3 | 50 Dito — ditto, 
Il, .. | 29.583 | 29.573 | 47.4 | 45.8 | 29.615 | 47.8] 01.9 | 51 Ditto —_— ditto, 
12, .. | 29.558 | 29.552 | 47.6 | 45.7 | 29.599 | 48.0] 01.4 | 48 Ditto — ditto. 
1, A.M.| 29.559 | 29.549 | 48.9 | 46.2 | 29.599 | 48.7] 01.5 | 47 Ditto _ ditto. 
9, .. | 29.555 | 29.547 | 49.8 | 46.3 | 29.607 | 49.8] 01.2 | 47 Ditto —_— ditto. 
3, «. | 29.571 | 29.563 | 50.3 | 44.4 | 29.613 | 50.2] 02.9 | 43 \Fine and starlight—light wind. 
4, «. | 29.578 | 29.568 | 50.6 | 43.4 | 29.627 | 50.4| 03.8 | 42 \Overcast—light wind. 
5, +» | 29.581 | 29.573 | 51.0 | 42.7 | 29.629 | 50.7] 03.5 | 42 |Dark heavy clouds—light wind. 
6, ++ | 29.605 | 29.587 | 51.2 | 42.7 | 29.651) 50.8] 03.4 | 41 | .016] W_ |Fine—tight clouds and wind. 

29.576 | 29.571 | 47.5 | 47.4] 29.621 | 47.9] 03.2 | 43.6 | .016 



































The observations of the Barometer (Flint and Crown Glass) are severally corrected for temperature, as also for 


Capillarity. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, 20th of March, 1839. 

Tue vicissitudes to which literary men are liable 
in France, if numerous, are not very heart-rending : 
for one who breathes his last in an hospital, there 
are twenty whom Fortune, in her more giddy freaks, 
raises to the first offices in the state. Of the entire 
list of French ministers since 1830, and it is a pretty 
long one, there are not more than two or three names 
which had not adorned the title-page of some poli- 
tical brochure before they figured at the bottom of 
Louis-Philippe’s ordinances. Chateaubriand, Thiers, 
Guizot, &c. &c. have all fought their way to office 
through the columns of the daily press. Lamartine 
has at this moment “ an itching palm” for portfolios; 
and Villemain, the distinguished professor of the 
Sorbonne, stands foremost among the candidates for 
the department of Public Instruction. Villemain’s 
whole life has been devoted to literary pursuits. 
He is the author of a History of Cromwell, which 
does not stand so high in the estimation of his coun- 
trymen as it deserves. His lectures on the literature 
of modern Europe, delivered at the Sorbonne, pre- 
viously to 1830, are universally regarded as models 
of calm and enlightened criticism. A more recent 
publication, entitled, ‘Tableau of the Eighteenth 
Century,’ is among the best of his titles to fame. He 
has been engaged for the last three or four years in 
collecting materials for a history of Hildebrand (Gre- 
gory VII.), which is soon to appear. It is to be feared, 
that politics will wean his thoughts from his former 
pursuits, should he obtain a seat in the Cabinet. 
When a literary man has succeeded in enrolling him- 
selfamong the venerable areopagites of the Academy, 
or in storming the department of Public Instruction, 
he dreams away the remainder of his life in * fat con- 
tented ease.” 

M. Gaimard, the President of the Scientific Com- 
mission, which the French government despatched 
about a year ago into the north of Europe, for the 
purpose of making a series of observations on several 
of the more puzzling natural phenomena, has re- 
turned to Paris. The results of the expedition will 
shortly be submitted to the Academy. M. Arago, who 
drew up the programme, flatters himself, that a new 
light will be thereby thrown upon the true character 
of the Aurora Borealis, which has heretofore been 
the subject of so many vague and contradictory ex- 
planations. 

You have, no doubt, heard of the melancholy death 
of poor Nourrit. He was only in his thirty-sixth year, 
and was to have returned to France in a fortnight, 








The Opera House was closed on Monday night: a 
voluntary mark of respect for the fate of one who 
had been for years its brightest ornament. This 
was suggested, it is said, by Duprez. A subscription 
has been opened for transporting the body to France. 
Nourrit was obviously in a state of mental alienation. 
According to his own confession to his friends, he one 
night walked for three hours on Waterloo-bridge, 
with the intention ofthrowing himselfintothe Thames. 
Nourrit is not the only artist whom an impulse of 
wounded pride has of late hurried on to a violent 
death. Baron Gros, the celebrated painter, shot him- 
self about a year since, because an obscure journalist 
happened to criticize rather severely one of his 
pictures. 

While speaking of artists, I must not forget Made- 
moiselle Rachel, of the Thédtre Frangais, who is still 
the lion of Paris. Twelve months since, the old classic 
dramas of Racine, Corneille, and even Voltaire, had 
fallen intosuch disrepute, that it required a solemn vote 
of the Chamber of Deputies, backed by a grant of 
several hundred thousand francs, to prevail on the 
directors tobring any of them forward ; and when they 
did, the pit was as thinly tenanted as the church of 
St. Roch, when high mass and music are wanting. No 
sooner, however, did Mademoiselle Rachel appear, 
than Racine and Corneille became the popular dra- 
matists of the day. Victor Hugo, who had patched 
up several monstrous dramas, was forced to thrust 
them back into his portfolio, where it is to be hoped 
they will“ rest in peace.” Mademoiselle Rachel seems 
to have been providentially sent to cure us of our 
romantic propensities, which had almostsapped society 
to its very foundation. When there is a great impulse 
to be given in France, it is a female who is commis- 
sioned for that purpose ; and yet, notwithstanding the 
bright examples of Joan of Arc, Charlotte Corday, 
and Mademoiselle Rachel, the institutions of the 
country still retain their salic spirit! Mademoiselle 
Rachel, I ought to add, although far from handsome, 
has attracted a crowd of fashionable admirers, and, 
among the rest,a Spanish grandee, who has, it is 
stated, made a tender of his hand to the young Jewess, 
which, with a spirit worthy of her sires, she declined. 

M. d’Abadie hasarrived from Abyssinia,and brought 
with him three of the natives, one of whom, the servant 
of the hierarch of Abyssinia, he left at Rome, to be 
instructed in the principles of the Christian faith. The 
other two have accompanied him to Paris, One isa 
boy of nine years old, whom he purchased as a slave, 
and whom he intends to send back to his native 
country with a scientific and religious education, The 





last is a young man, aged eighteen, called Gebra 
Oecgzia—i. e. the servant ofmy lord. His complexion 
is very black, but his features are agreeable, and his 
person good. He was introduced a few evenings 
since, by M. d’Abadie, at the soirée of M. Jomard, 
Conservator of the Royal Library. They both wore 
rich turbans and robes. Formerly, the inhabitants of 
Eastern climes rarely visited the capitals of Europe, 
unless in the fictitious pages of Barthelemy, or Mon- 
tesquiou; but now, in addition to the above, we have 
flocking in upon us native travellers from Egypt, Per- 
sia, and Constantine, all curious to know the man- 
ners of those Christian dogs, whom their forefathers 
despised, 
In one of the late sittings of the Athénée des Arts, 
M. Laisnée read a report on a new microscope, called 
the Pantocratic Microscope,invented by Professor Alex- 
ander Fischer, of Moscow, and constructed by Che- 
valier, our well-known optician and mathematical in- 
strument maker. By this new microscope, the observer 
can, by simple and almost imperceptible movements, 
vary the magnifying power from 270 to 550, without 
in any degree, obscuring the object, and the degree of 
enlargement is registered on the body of the instru- 
ment. This is important, because it saves the ope- 
rator from the necessity of changing the different parts 
of the microscope when he desires to study the same 
object under different degrees of magnitude. The 
Athenée fully adopted the conclusions of the report, 
and gave its entire approbation to the instrument. 
Several new periodicals have been started of late, 
the more remarkable of which are, the Revue Fran- 
aise, edited by the Doctrinaire school, and the Revue 
du Progrés, the contributors to which are, Arago, the 
Abbé Delamennais, and De Cormenin. The last 
named, published, about a fortnight since, a political 
pamphlet, entitled, ‘The State of the Question,’ 
which has excited “ a great sensation.” De Cormenin 
is a member of the Chamber of Deputies, and sits 
among the cété gauche, or Radicals. Although no 
orator, he contrives to give Louis-Philippe serious 
annoyance by the keenness of the shafts which he 
occasionally lets fly at the royal prerogative. De Cor- 
menin is remarkable as a logician, not as a philoso- 
pher. Give him a principle, and he will push it to 
its most extreme consequences, without offering his 
antagonists a single vulnerable point in the whole 
process of argumentation. But, the bearing of this 
principle on other suhjects—its connexions and its 
consequences—are things which he rarely attends to. 
His intellectual vision is too microscopic to be com- 
prehensive. The Political Characters which he has 
published under the pseudonyme of Timon, are the 
best and most interesting of his productions. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue somewhat unexpected arrival of new works 
has left us little space, and the hurried close of the 
month on a Saturday little leisure for Gossip. We 
may, however, as well announce here, as reserve for 
more formal presentation, the publication of Mr. 
Lockhart’s ‘Reply to the Statement put forth by 
the Son and Trustees of the late James Ballantyne.’ 
We have read it with attention, and are, more than 
ever, convinced, that it would be impossible for us to 
unravel the mystery, which is involved ina voluminous 
mass of unsettled accounts, extending over a long 
series of years. In offering an opinion heretofore on 
the Ballantyne Statement, we assumed that its 
general accuracy was not denied, because it had re- 
mained long undisputed. Mr. Lockhart, however, 
has fully justified what he said in the * Life of Scott,’ 
of the utter want of prudence and business habits 
of the Ballantynes: he has fully proved, that 
the printing and bookselling concerns were not 
only started and upheld by the genius and in- 
fluence of Scott, but by his money; and that the 
Ballantynes were, from the first, pennyless, if not 
involved; but he has not shown, at least to our satis- 
faction, that the indolence and negligence of James 
Ballantyne was a main cause of the ruin of Scott— 
all parties were ruined by Ballantyne and Company ; 
and each, in his way, appears to have helped effec- 
tually to bring about the consummation. That Sir 
Walter Scott was, from first to last, in utter ignorance 
of the true position of the concern, is, we think, 
equally well established ; but we must believe that 
James Ballantyne was no better informed, or he 





would have remained the salaried servant of the in- 
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solvent Company, rather than have solicited, in 1822, 
(only four years before the final and lamentable close 
and ruin,) to be admitted a partner. However, both 
Statements are now before the public ; and we have 
only to express our regret, that the tone and temper 
of the Reply are as little to our taste as were those 
of the original Statement. 


We deeply regret to announce the sudden death 
of Professor Rigaud, of Oxford. He was, we have 
been informed, on a visit in London, when he 
was suddenly seized with illness, and died the next 
day. Mr. Barker, of Thetford, a distinguished scho- 
lar and member of the sister University, is also 
dead. We are indebted to a correspondent for 
the following particulars :—“ Mr. Barker was the 
son of a vicar of Beverley; in Yorkshire, of the 
same name, and received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation in the grammar school of that town. When 
of a proper age he entered as a member of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Soon after, he became ac- 
quainted with the late Dr. Parr, and was induced to 
reside with him. Previous to leaving the University, 
Mr. Barker distinguished himself by a Latin epigram 
on *Strenua Inertia.’ After residing for some years, 
and until his death, with Dr. Parr, Mr. Barker mar- 
ried, and settled at Thetford, in Norfolk, where, for 
nearly twenty-five years, he laboriously and unre- 
mittingly devoted himself to his favourite studies, 
During that time he edited a new edition of ‘ Ste- 
phen’s Thesaurus,’ and enriched it with a copious 
body of valuable and miscellaneous notes, and pub- 
lished a volume of ‘Classical Recreations,’ besides 
several of the orations of Cicero,—he also contri- 
buted many valuable papers to the Classical Journal 
and the Museum Criticum. After the death of Dr. 
Parr, Mr. Barker published two volumes of * Par- 
riana,’ containing notices of Dr. Parr and his con- 
temporaries, a work which, however devoid it may 
be of method or purpose, contains an immense collec- 
tion of facts illustrative of literary history. On the 
breaking out of the war of Greek independence, Mr. 
Barker, whose political feelings were those of his 
early patron, became greatly interested in the cause, 
published a pamphlet to excite public attention, and 
was afterwards one of the most active members of the 
Greek Committee. For the last few years he resided 
chiefly in London, actively employed in literary 
avocations. His death occurred after a short illness, 
which was unknown to his friends, and was not un- 
attended, it is feared, by privations. Mr. Barker 
was a man of extensive and various information, of 
excellent abilities, and of prodigious memory ; and all 
that he knew was ever at the service of the inquirer, 
no matter who he might be. His disposition was 
amiable, and eminently cheerful ; his manners kind 
and simple ; his habits uniform and exemplary. Ever 
anxious for the acquisition of knowledge, its posses- 
sion only rendered him more humble, and eager to 
diffuse it. His friendship was warm and lasting, 
and it was a principle of his life, frequently expressed, 
never to quarrel with any one. It was Mr. Barker's 
good fortune to enjoy the friendship of many of the 
most distinguished men of his day ; and he kept up 
an extensive literary correspondence with the most 
celebrated scholars, both at home and abroad. Un- 
fortunately for himself, Mr. Barker’s acquaintance 
with men was not so profound as with books, and 
his belief in the goodness of every one he met was 
unbounded. Besides the works we have before 
mentioned, he published an ‘ Inquiry into the Author- 
ship of Junius’s Letters,’ an edition of ‘ Anthon’s 
Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary,’ ‘Noah Webster's 
English Dictionary,’ and a translation of ‘ Julius 
Sillig’s Dictionary of the Artists of Antiquity.” He 
had long projected and collected considerable mate- 
rials for a Life of Professor Porson, which, together 
with his correspondence, and other papers, it is to 
be hoped will one day be given to the public.” 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in 
the Morning until Five in the Evening. 





1s. ; Catal » is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





THE MODEL OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO 
IS NOW EXHIBITED at the Ecyptian Hatt, PiccapiLty, 
by brilliant Artificial Light. Constantly illuminated from Two 
= jock in the as! and throughout the d day in dark of un- 

ourable weather.—Open from Ten e Morning until Nine 
in the Evening.—Admission 1s. each. 








SCIENTIPIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

March 25.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq. F.R.S. Pres. 
in the chair. 

Extracts from the following papers were read :— 

1. A Letter from Dr. Bowring to J. B. Pentland, 
Esq., Her Majesty’s Consul-General in Bolivia. 

My dear Sir,—I have examined carefully the map 
of the Lake of Titicaca, by M. d’Orbigny, to which 
you have directed my attention, and am astonished 
to find that it is an exact copy of one which I made 
in 1833, and which I gave to that gentleman on his 
departure from Bolivia. I cannot, therefore, express 
in too strong terms my surprise that M. d’Orbigny 
should have published in his own name, as founded 
upon his own observations, a work of mine—and you 
will greatly oblige me by stating the fact to the 
Geographical Society of London and to the Institute 
of France, under the patronage of which, I under- 
stand, M. d’Orbigny’s travels were published—there- 
by claiming for one of your countrymen the merit of 
having produced the first tolerable delineation of 
that extraordinary inland sea. Your own survey will 
already have rendered it evident, that my map, which 
M. d’Orbigny calls his, although better than any 
which preceded it, is still very far from being correct 
—I can only answer for the small portion I had then 
visited, and which was confined to the south gulf,— 
the groups of islands of Aygachi, and the vicinity of 
the Straits of Tiquina,—the north-west part being 
founded upon a MS. map, which I discovered in the 
collection of the Marquis Pinedo, and which I have 
since ascertained to be full of errors. In support of 
my reclamation, I may further state that I accom- 
panied M. d’Orbigny in his only visit of a week to 
the Lake of Titicaca, which was confined to a hasty 
excursion along a small part of its south-east 
shores, between Tiayguanacu and Hachacache. On 
looking over the atlas of M. d’Orbigny’s travels, I 
have observed several views of the extraordinary 
Peruvian rivers which you know to exist at Tiaygu- 
anacu and in the islands of Titicaca and Coati, and 
which, although stated to have been made by M. 
d’Orbigny, are from my pencil—especially those of 
the two latter localities, the birth-places of Peruvian 
civilization, and which M. d’Orbigny never visited. 

Iam, &ce., 
J. C. Bowrrne. 

2. On the Geography of the Country around Cuzco, 
by Mr. Bowring. 

After describing the present state and the remark- 
able remains of the former state of the city of Cuzco, 
the author gives an account of Urubamba, in the rich 
and picturesque valley of the Yucay, about twenty 
miles north-west of the capital, and of the villages 
Ollantay-tambo and Choquequena, noted for their 
remains of Cyclopean and ancient architecture, and 
the former for a suspension-bridge of a double arch, 
testing upon a pier of polygonal construction, in the 
centre of the stream. Mr. Bowring also throws some 
light on the course of the rivers Yanatili and Uca- 
yali; and, during a residence of some years in this 
part of America, has made himself master of the 
Quichua and other Indian languages, a subject which 
has been far too much neglected by our travellers in 
general. 

Mr. Pentland then gave an outline of his travels 
in Peru and Bolivia, during the last two years. 
Landing at Arica in August, 1837, Mr. Pentland 
proceeded to La Paz, the then Bolivian seat of 
government, to which he had been appointed 
Her Majesty’s Consul-General. On his road he 
remained a short time at Tacna, a large town four- 
teen leagues distant from the sea-port, and the resi- 
dence of the principal foreign merchants. Having 
determined its position, he crossed the Western Cor- 
dillera, by the Gualillas pass, which he found to be 
14,700 feet above the level of thesea. At this point 
persons ascending from the low countries bordering 
upon the Pacific, suffer severely from the effects of a 
highly rarefied atmosphere, and there are examples 
of individuals having died from this cause. Near to 
the Gualillas pass, Mr. Pentland examined a gigantic 
undertaking, planned and conducted by one of our 
countrymen,—a canal destined to carry the waters 
of a river which now flows in an opposite direction, 
across a pass of the Western Cordillera into the 





work was planned by an Englishman named 

and undertaken chiefly by the British merchants y 
Tacna, and affords another example of the ente. 
prise of our countrymen in every land. Some j 
may be formed of the magnitude of this work, whey 
it is known that the point where the river of Uchugy. 
ma enters the canal is 14,652 feet above the level of 
the sea, that the extent of it will be 40,000 yard, 
before it reaches the culminating point of the Andes, 
over which it must pass, and that the whole of this 
work must be conducted in a country devoid of 
population, and of the necessaries of life, in conse. 
quence of its great elevation, which falls little shor 
of that of the highest points of the Alps. As Mr 
Pentland has promised to lay before the Society , 
detailed account of his geographical labours jp 
Bolivia and Upper Peru, séme of the excursions he 
made need only be noticed here. In the spring of 
last year, he visited the Western shores of the great 
Lake of Titicaca, the ancient Peruvian province of 
Collao, the fertile valley of the Yucay, and fixed his 
residence for ashort time atCuzco, the ancient capital 
of the Incas. With the exception of General Miller, it 
is believed that Messrs. Bowring and Pentland arethe 
only persons who have visited Cuzco with a scientific 
object ; indeed, we possessno other information respect- 
ing itthan what is contained in Alcedo’s compilation, 


The position of the far-famed Temple of the Sun, - 


now the Church of Santo Domingo, was found to be 
in 13° 31’ south lat., 72° 4’ west long., and at an ele- 
vation of upwards of 11,000 feet above the sea, 
During his stay Mr. Pentland formed a plan of the 
ancient and modern city, and examined the many 
remains of Peruvian architecture, that still remain; 
but, as he proposes to publish a work on the sub. 
ject, it is unnecessary here to enter into any detail, 
Mr. Pentland laid before the Society several 
drawings of those ruins, and dwelt upon the extra- 
ordinary style of Cyclopean construction of the 
ancient Peruvians, no less remarkable from the care 
and nicety with which the huge masses of stone are 
united than from their enormous mass—some of the 
blocks of which they are composed exceeding 150 
tons in weight. After remaining at Cuzco, Mr. 
Pentland visited the no less remarkable ruins of 
Ollantay-tambo, and the north-west extremity of 
the great Eastern Cordillera, and had an opportunity 
of observing a third instance of a river cutting 
through the Andes, where the Yucay passes from 
the basin of Ollantay-tambo, and Urubamba, into 
that of Santa Ana; the other two instances being 
those of the river of La Paz, at the south-east base 
of Illimani, and the Mapiri, at the north-west of 
the Nevado of Sorata, mentioned in one of his former 
papers, published in the Geographical Journal. 
During this journey, Mr. Pentland determined, by 
astronomical observation, the position of nearly forty 
points, and, by barometrical means, their elevation 
above the sea; and fixed both the positions and 
elevations of every important point of the eastern 
Cordillera, between the parallels of 16° and 13° lat 
Mr. Pentland subsequently visited the east andnorth- 
east shores of the Lake of Titicaca, which had never 
been examined by any scientific traveller, during 
which he completed his survey of that vast inland 
sea, and which he has promised, assisted by Mr. 
Arrowsmith, to lay before the Society, as soon as he 
has completed the computation of his observations, 
which amount to more than 2,000. On the eastern 
shores of Titicaca, he found a large agricultural 
population, almost exclusively composed of Indians, 
who speak the Aymara language, and discovered 
several extensive ruins of the ancient Peruvians, 
especially of sepulchral monuments, and which would 
appear to indicate a much denser population in those 
countries than now existing. “In a third excursion 
into the Valley of Sorata,” said Mr. Pentland, “I 
examined the course of the River Mapiri, where it 
cuts through the East Cordillera, at the north-west 
foot of the Nevado of Lachisani, a part of the gigantic 
mass of Ancohuma (the Nevado of Sorata), and fixed 
the position of this curious break in the chain, and 
of the several villages of the provinces of Lare- 
caja and Muiiecas, one of which is remarkable from 
its being inhabited by a population of about 3,000 
persons, the male part of which is exclusively em- 
ployed as itinerant quacks and fortune-tellers, and 
who, leaving their country with a bag of simples, 
collected in the hot valleys on the eastern declivity 





valley of Tacna, for the purposes of irrigation, The 
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of the Cordilleras, travel from one extremity of South 
America to the other; they are to be met with in 
Chile, at Buenos Ayres, and at Bogot4, with their 
bag of medicines and charms; they amass during 
their absence considerable sums of money, which on 
their return are dissipated in drinking. They re- 
gmble in many of their habits our gipsies, and 
have @ different physiognomy from the other In- 
dians,and approach nearly that of the Jews. They 
speak a language among themselves, which is pecu- 
liar to this limited population, and which is totally 
unknown to the Aymara Indians, in the midst of 
whose territory the hill upon which Curba stands is 
situated. This isolation of a separate race (for I 
consider the people of Curba entirely different from 
the other Indians of the province) not only occurs at 
Curba; as I visited another district in the same 
province of Mufiecas, Amarata, the inhabitants of 
which, scarcely amounting to 3,000 souls, speak a 
distinct language. The people of Amarata are ex- 
clusively employed in cutting wood on the declivities 
of the Cordillera, which they carry to the neighbour- 
ing provinces of Peru. I can only attribute this 
isolation of the Curbeiias and Amarataiios, to those 
colonies founded by the Incas, by transporting whole 
nations from one part of their extensive empire to 
the other.” Lastly, Mr. Pentland determined the 
position and elevation of every point of the snowy 
range of the Eastern Cordillera and of the most 
remarkable peaks of the Western—between 19°, and 
16° south lat. He has collected a considerable mass 
of drawings of the monuments of the ancient Peru- 
vians; and with the data obtained during his former 
nission to Bolivia, he expects to be able to lay 
before the Society a correct map of the mountain 
districts of Bolivia and Southern Peru, one of the 
most interesting regions of South America, as con- 
nected with the history of the ancient Peruvians, and 
with the physical geography of the gigantic chain 
which extends from Cape Horn to Panama. In 
answer to a question, Mr. Pentland stated that he 
had carried the same barometer from England, 
during the whole of his journey, and brought it back 
to'this country in as good a state as when it left 
London in 1837, almost a solitary instance of the 
kind—the barometer in question being one of Bun- 
ten’s, a construction which, from his experience, he 
strongly recommends to travellers. Mr. Pentland 
also spoke highly of another instrument, which he 
found extremely useful: viz. the repeating theodo- 
lite of Gambey, and which, in point of solidity, the 
numerous class of observations, both astronomical 
and geodesical, it can be applied to, and its minute 
accuracy, he considers to be unequalled. 

Among the donations on the table was a fac-simile 
ofa map bearing the date of a.p. 1351, preserved in 
the library of San Lorenzo, at Florence, presented to 
the Society by Count Griberg af Hemsi. Also Mr. 
Bradshaw's recent map of railroads was exhibited, 
which, besides the roads, shows the section of the 
various lines, some of which, as the Macclesfield and 
Sheffield, and Stockton and Darlington, are remark- 
able; the highest point of the former line reaches 
an elevation of 760 feet above its termini, or 943 
feet above the sea. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

March 16.—Prof. Wilson, in the chair. 

A paper, by Mr. Traill, was read, on the Chooree 
and Phoolwa, the solid oil of the Bassia butyracea. 
This paper may be considered in part a continuation 
of the papers read at the last meeting, on the vegeta- 
ble tallow of Canara. The tree producing the 
Chooree is not a native of the Almora Hills, but 
grows abundantly in the Goor Khalee province of 
Dotee, where the oil is largely prepared as an article 
of commerce : and, being cheaper than Ghee (clari- 
fied butter), is used to adulterate that substance. 
It is exported to Bellary, and other parts of Rohil- 
cund, partly in the original state, and partly as 
Phoolwa, which is a mixture of the Chooree with a 
sweet-scented oil. The author described the Chooree, 
when genuine, as being well adapted for burning in 
amps, and stated that he had for many years used 
it in preference to cocoa-nut oil for that purpose ; 

t, asthe natives usually mix the flour of Indian 
corn with the Chooree, it was found necessary to 


purify it, At Bi a maund of Chooree may be 
Birmdee, ry 


for eight rupees, or about 24d, per lb. Mr. 


Traill concluded by stating, on the authority of Dr. 
Royle, that there was every probability that the 
Bassia butyracea might be successfully cultivated in 
the plains of India (where its congeners, Bassia 
latifolia, or Morehwa, and Bassia longifolia, or Illu- 
pei-tree, flourish so well), as a young Chooree-tree 
obtained from the hills, where it is indigenous, 
flourished for many years at Saharanpore. Mr. H. 
Newnham stated that most of his knowledge of the 
properties and uses of the Phoolwa, was derived from 
Mr. R. Blake, a gentleman well known for his scien- 
tific attainments, and who for many years held the 
office of Assay Master to the mint at Futtehghur. 
Since then, Mr. Newnham had seen it frequently 
employed as an external application, and had him- 
self employed it successfully in cascs of rheumatism, 
chronic pains, and stiffness of the joints. He con- 
sidered it worthy the attention of European surgeons 
as a substitute for the unctuous substances in com- 
mon use, and for which its valuable properties, and 
unchangeable nature well adapted it. Mr. E. Solly 
described this substance as being a solid oil, similar 
to the vegetable tallow of the piney-tree, but contain- 
ing more elain or fluid oil, and hence well designated 
asa butter. He stated that it was solid at all ordinary 
temperatures ; became soft and pasty at about 90° 
Fah. ; and required a heat of near 120° to melt it 
completely, He found a specimen of the Phoolwa, 
or preparation of Choorce and sweet oil, which was 
brought over five years ago by Mr. Traill, to consist 
of 60 parts of solid oil, 34 of fluid oil, and 6 parts 
of vegetable impurities : these latter, however, both 
from the smallness of the quantity and their nature, 
appeared to be derived from the seeds, and not to be 
impurities intentionally introduced. A specimen of 
the Chooree, which had been in this country upwards 
of thirteen years, and which was slightly altered by 
keeping, contained 82 per cent. of solid oil. He 
found that by boiling a portion of this slightly altered 
substance in alcohol, the smell and the pale yellow 
colour which it had acquired through age were re- 
moved, and it then appeared as a perfectly white 
substance, of a rather greater consistence than tallow, 
burning very well, and having a very beautiful ap- 
pearance when cast in moulds ; hence he had little 
doubt it would prove a valuable addition to the solid 
oils already known in commerce. 
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FINE ARTS 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

We do not remember a better Exhibition of the 
Society of British Artiststhan the present. Its con- 
ductors complain, we believe, that their Rooms are 
used, and then deserted, by all the rising painters in 
succession, without considering how far this feature of 
their Exhibition may give it the advantage of variety 
over others—the Water Colour Society, for instance, 
where a perusal of the Catalogue brings the whole 
array of drawings by familiar hands before the eyes 
of the experienced visitor. 

The two most ambitious pictures are Mr. Latilla’s 
Seven Bishops blessing the People previous to their 
Commitment to the Tower (11)—a work claiming only 
the expressive notice of silence; and Mr. Hurlstone’s 
Scene from the Deformed Transformed (145), where 
Olympia, hard pressed by the riotous soldiery in St. 
Peter’s, clings to the crucifix, which, in another in- 
stant, is to crush her assailants. There is always 
some deficiency or superabundance in Mr. Hurl- 
stone’s pictures, which stands between them and first- 
rate excellence. Here, the composition appears to 
us clever, though inartificial—the two ravishers press 
forward with an eagerness which gives an identity of 
gesture and attitude effective rather than otherwise ; 
and the head turned towards the spectator, with its 
bronzed complexion and tempestuous black hair, set 
off by the Salvator-like crimson cap and green 
feather, is as strongly cast in the mould of brigand 
beauty as it is richly coloured. Mr. Hurlstone, how- 
ever, has failed in the figure of the maiden—failed 





in expression: there is nothing of haste, nothing of 
sudden terror visible;—her scorn is too deliberate 
and concentrated, and her fluttering drapery and 
flying attitude are not consistent with the contempt 
seated on, not startled to, her lips. Mr. Hurlstone 
has other pictures here, remarkable for his usual 
beauties and blemishes of colouring: among the best 
of these may be instanced his Italian Mariner Boy 
(190), and his Girl and Dog (424), which, were the 
complexion of the child less factitious, would leave us 
little to desire. 

Mr. D. Cowper's name is new to us, but has be- 
come the name of a friend, in right of three out of 
the four pictures he exhibits. There are faults in 
Sleep (473) which amount almost to awkwardness in 
attitude and discordant colouring; but then they are 
accompanied by a redeeming originality. It is a 
fancy portrait of a lady in a rich velvet mantle, half 
recumbent, half propped-up, as she dreams on asofa 
in an open balcony, relieved against a background of 
lurid evening clouds. The charm is in the rich and 
slumbrous beauty of the countenance, which is a near 
approach to Etty’s sumptuous manner, but without 
Etty’s sensuality (the word being used in its wide 
sense). The Merry Mood(80), by the same hand, is 
another nymph, kept wide awake with her own 
mirth, In this picture, too, the similarity just pointed 
out is observable. No. 236 (the Aged Captive) isa 
prison-interior, the story being told in the title: 
perhaps the least striking of the three, but still ex- 
cellent. The merit of all has been already recog- 
nized by those personages far more important to the 
artist than any critic, speak he ever so critically— 
namely, purchasers. 

Mr. Prentis exhibits a pair of very highly-finished 
pictures; the first, The Prodigal’s Return (113), 
though executed with too porcelain-like a smooth- 
ness, falls little short of Wilkie. The title sug- 
gests a care-worn but indulgent mother, a stern 
grey-haired father, a pleading sister, and, behind 
the knecling youth, the old homely family servant, 
who loves him, perhaps, the best of all. Her head 
is the finest in the group. We have intimated that 
superfine finish is the fault of Mr. Prentis; the very 
picture on the wall of the chamber is touched with the 
care of a miniature ; and, in the open music-book on 
the pianoforte, ‘ Home, sweet home,’ is not merely 
indicated, but the whole music absolutely written out. 
This is being over-particular, and the result is con- 
straint and feebleness of effect. Mr. Prentis’s other 
picture—Borrowed Plumes (102)—is perfect among 
the low comedy class. A clumsy housemaid, over- 
taken by a fit of vanity, while sweeping her lady's 
dressing room, has stuck upon her head the newly- 
arrived turban, and regards herself, in the glass, with 
a jolly complacency which is capital: the contrast be- 
tween the paradise plume, and her curl-papers, is not 
more perfect than between her honest plebeian face, 
and the portrait on the wall,—a picture of sour and 
stale aristocracy. With this, as a composition of like 
character, we may couple The Housebreakers Alarmed 
(301), by Mr. Buss. 

Mr. Robertson's full-length portrait of G. He- 
neage, Esq. (189), is, perhaps, the best work, of 
its class, in the Exhibition. Among the figure- 
pieces of merit, we may notice Seclusion (26), by 
Mr. Hawkins: a rich glade, with a lake, where a 
Musidora is about to bathe; and Mr. Woolmer's 
Dorothea (423); in which, however, the figure of the 
disguised maiden strangely reminds us of a former 
Dorothea—by Mr. Middleton, we believe: and 
Beatrice (505), listening to Hero and Ursula, among 
the honeysuckles, by Miss F. Corbaux; in which all 
the grace and all the mannerisin of that clever lady 
are put forth !to the uttermost ;—and, lastly, ex- 
press our satisfaction at Mr. Dawe’s farewell to his 
ancient extravagancies, implied in his choice of so 
homely a subject as his Fisher Boys on the Sussex 
Coast (246), which is clever, after its kind. 

There are many landscapes of more than average 
merit ; Mr. Tomkins’s architectural scenes, save for 
a certain chalkiness of tone, tread closely after Prout’s 
excellent drawings; the best, perhaps, are (122) On 
the Seine, near Rouen, and (201) Croix de St. Pierre, 
Rouen. The Nasmyths, and Mr. Hofland, too, are 
liberal exhibitors. Mr. Allen, again, whose name we 
hardly remember, makes a goodly show with his (81 
On the Tone, Somerset, and his landscapes, numbe 
85, and 207, (the latter a large composition, with 
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some rich, though over-gaudy effects of foliage). Be- 
sides these, we must specify Mr. Wilson’s shore 
scenes, and his composition (235), which, as a wild 

iece of highland scenery, is excellent; and Mr. 
Einton’s City of Argos (104), which would be admir- 
able in its gorgeousness, were we not already surfeited 
with embarkations, and the “pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance” of classic architecture, and classic warfare ; 
and Mr. Egerton’s Fall of Niagara (127), which, 
for the sobriety of its colouring, we prefer to 
anything we have seen from his pencil; and the 
moonlight scenes (169 and 223), by Messrs. Childe 
and Crome. We must once again, at parting, com- 
mend Mr. Zeitter’s snatches of foreign landscape: 
they would be perfect, if they were not “sicklied 
o'er” with too grey and pearly a tone; and Mr. 
Shayer’s groups of gipsies, and farmers, and fisher-boys 
—these only require to be set in landscapes of freer 
air, to stand very high among contemporary pictures 
of their class. As it is, they fail for the want of that 
fresh, delicious atmosphere, which gives such a 
charm to the pastoral and marine compositions of 
Collins, 








MISCELLANEA 

Historical Committee.—The society called the His- 
torical Committee of Sciences, have determined on 
publishing some curious letters written by celebrated 
men, and which are in the hands of individuals ; 
such as those of Linnezus, in the possession of M. de 
Jussieu; Gassendi and Descartes, belonging to M. 
Lebri. Also many of the manuscripts contained in 
the Royal Library of Paris, among which is the 
Harmonicon Celeste of Viete, long supposed to be lost. 

Edentata.—M. de Blainville has read a memoir 
to the French Academy of Sciences, which forms the 
second part to that we have already noticed as treat- 
ing of the Megatherium. The principal subject of 
that now before us is the animal called Megalonyx 
by Jefferson ; and M. de Blainville takes considerable 
pains to prove, that the late Baron Cuvier classed it 
with the sloths, in the Annales du Muséum, although 
in the second edition of the Fossil Remains, published 
in 1825, he referred it to the Tatoo, or armadillo 
tribe. M. de Blainville thinks it to be the type of 
a species between the ant-eaters of the New World, 
and those of the Old, which alone possessed teeth. 
From the Megalonyx "M. de Blainville passes to the 
fossil Pangolins, and, as if the most important object 
with him were the desire to convict Baron Cuvier of, 
at least, hasty judgment, he states, that the existence 
of a fossil species in Europe was admitted by M. 
Cuvier, although he had only seen a finger joint, 
found in the sands of Eppelsheim, on which to rest 
his conclusion. The memoir is ended with a number 
of general conclusions ; the most valuable of which 
are, Ist, that the ancients appear to have known only 
one species of this group, and all those which live in 
our own times are confined to limited spaces, and are 
few in number: and it is from western intertropical 
Africa, the Indian Archipelago, and especially South 
America, that these few proceed; 2nd, the different 
genera are rigorously confined to their own soils, 
the Sealy Edentata, or Pangolins, and the Orycteropi 
to the Old World, the Tatoos and Myrmecophaga 
to the New; 3rd, their fossil remains are found 
in tertiary formations and diluvium, either lying 
in the open soil, or in caves; 4th, the fossil 
species are of ‘superior size; 5th, Europe, which 
presents none in recent times, formerly possessed a 
very large species, the remains of which have been 
found in two places, Eppelsheim and Sansans ; 6th, 
America offers three species; 7th, the Megalonyx 
can scarcely be considered as a fossil, although not 
- known in a living state, as its bones still contain a 
great quantity of gelatine, the joints still possess car- 
tilage, and the toe joints their nails. 

Invertebrate Animals.—M. Lefebvre, a naval officer 
in the French service, who is about to travel in 
Abyssinia and the countries bordering the Red Sea, 
has solicited instructions from naturalists as to what 
objects he should especially turn his attention in their 
branches of science. Among others we have perused 
those of M. Audouin, and extract a few of his recom- 
mendations for the benefit of others. The Gulph of 
Suez is extremely rich in mollusca, zoophytes, crus- 
tacex, and annelide, and it is very desirable that the 
fugitive colours of the Doris, Bursatella, Onchidia, | put 
and Tritonia, &c., should be delineated, The animals 





of several of the shells, also found in the Red Sea, 
are hitherto unknown; for instance, the Anatola, and 
the same may be said of the zoophytes, concerning 
which, it would be highly important to possess the 
particulars of form as well as colour, both of which 
alter so quickly; those of the polypi with flexible 
stems, would be particularly interesting. The anne- 
lide of that part are also generally wanting in collec- 
tions, and are much desired, as several ,form distinct 
and remarkable genera. The crustacee of the 
Arabian gulph are well worthy of attention; the 
Micippa platipes, Xantho granulosus, Ruppelia tenaz, 
and forty other species in the single order of Decapoda, 
are only known by description ; but still more are 
wanting among the smaller kinds, such as the Lernee, 
and those of a red colour in the natron lakes. It is 
supposed, that many new spiders may be found in 
Abyssinia, and the genus Lycosa, to which the Taran- 
tula belongs, should be especially examined. It is, 
however, chiefly the class of insects which may be 
enriched by a journey to Abyssinia: among the 
-erllind although known, the habits and the 
larve of many remain in obscurity, and of all, the 
locality should be carefully noted, as tending to elu- 
cidate the geography of insects. Great confusion still 
exists respecting that especially African family the 
Orthoptera, and several individuals are particularly 
desired of each species, with an account of the in- 
juries they produce, the means opposed to their 
ravages, the periods at which they show themselves, 
and their emigrations. It is equally of importance 
to ascertain the habits, and possess the species which 
are useful to mankind ; and new documents respect- 
ing the manna of the Israelites would offer great 
interest. It has been recently supposed, by M. 
Ehrenberg, to flow from the tamarix, in consequence 
of the puncture of a small insect of the genus Coccus, 
and it is now eaten by the Arabs and Greek monks 
of mount Sinai, as honey with bread. It would be 
curious to know if it be only found in Arabia 
Petrea, and if the mountains of Abyssinia offer any 
analogous shrub or insect. 

Bones.—Dr. Gerdy, who has been making impor- 
tant observations on the structure of bones, confirms 
the modern opinion of the great vascularity of the 
bony tissue. 

Lithography.—An application of lithography to 
pottery has been offered by M. Légé, the proprietor 
of one of the largest lithographic establishments in 
Bordeaux. By means of this invention, for which a 
patent has been granted, common plates and dishes 
will bear copies of many of the great works of the 
first painters. 

The following Advertisement is abridged from the 
Trish papers :— 

THE EXTENSIVE AND WELL-KNOWN 
GLOVE WARE-HOUSE, 
Under the Patronage of their Excellencies, Earl and C. of 
MULGRAVE. 
AMES TANCRED returns his most sincere thanks to 
their Excellencies the Lord and Lady Lieutenant, and 
the Irish Court, instead of encouraging a Foreign Manufac- 
ture, since their arrival in this Country, have given a de- 
cided preference to his Cork Manufactory that enables him 
to give Employment to a great number. J.T. would be 
unworthy of a continuance of their Excellencies’ patronage 
were he to forget to return the deep-felt thanks of his work- 
ing people, which he does, wishing their excellencies may 
be allayed for many years by any human incident or mishap. 
Returns his most sincere thanks to the Nobility, &c. J.T. 
strenuously calls on your assistance to aid him in giving 
employmentto over 200 people, whose sole dependence rests 
on his employment, the principal part of which are Females, 
who have a strong claim on the Ladies in particular; and 
if not ably supported by the preference given to him, he will 
be under the necessity of disemploying the major part of the 
above number, though reluctantly to his feelings. J. T. calls 
on the Clergy ofall persuasions to assist him in his noble work 
of giving employment to such a large number of working 
People, &c. He also, in justice to his friends and for their 
satisfaction, wishes to let them know, that carrying on such 
a heavy trade, these 20 years, he has honestly and punctu- 
ally paid every man Twenty Shillings to the Pound. J. T. 
wishes to acquaint the friends of the working classes that— 
when any of his working people are sick, they are assisted 
by a pecuniary weekly allowance till recovered; if death 
should occur they are buried at our own expense. J.T. 
pays annually his Doctor and Apothecary for advice and 
Medicine ; and feels happy to acquaint the Public that there 
is no distinction made with respect to the Religious feelings 
of any individual, which, he is confident, will be hailed by 
all classes of the community. 
N.B.—Wedding Orders and Funerals supplied at the 
shortest Notice and at Low prices. 
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A Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines ; 
with upwards of Twelve Hundred Engravings 
on Wood. By Andrew Ure, M.D. &c. Long- 
man & Co. 

We have delayed our notice of this work longer 
than we should otherwise have done, from its 
peculiar character and the manner of its publi- 
cation. From the nature of a dictionary, it 
js not possible to judge of the sufficiency of 
the work until it has proceeded through a con- 
siderable portion of the alphabet, because, what 
seems deficient under one letter may be supplied 
in another; and, in this instance, from the work 
having been published in monthly parts, we 
have been hitherto deprived of the means of 
comparison. 

The work is manifestly designed to form one 
of a series of encyclopedical volumes, wherein 
a great quantity of information is to be con- 
densed into a small compass, and arranged in a 
form the most convenient for frequent reference. 
Such a series will; when completed, form a valu- 
able library of practical knowledge. The spe- 
cimens we have already seen of these works, are 
such as do great credit to the publishers, who 
formed the design, and to the authors who have 
executed the respective divisions. Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia of Agriculture has now given 

roof of its value by a third edition; his Ency- 

clopedia of Gardening is to be seen open on the 
table of every scientific gardener, and of every 
man who values his garden, from one end of 
this garden-covered island to the other,—from 
the region of the heath to that of the myrtle. 
M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Navigation, is to be found in the library 
equally of the merchant and the man of general 
information.* Of the Dictionary of Practical 
Medicine, by Dr. Copland, we heretofore ex- 
pressed our approbation ; and we offered an opi- 
nion somewhat less favourable, we regret to say, 
of Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geography. Taken, 
however, as a whole, and judging by the speci- 
mens already published, we consider this series 
of works to be one of the most valuable produced 
for many years; and we look forward to the 
publication of the Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art, with confidence and special plea- 
sure, as a work much wanted. None can con- 
ceive, who have not witnessed them, the diffi- 
culties encountered in the attempt to get up 
sterling substantial works of this kind: few are 
aware of the extent of knowledge, of reading, 
and of sustained effort in collecting, writing out, 
and digesting such works. 

We do not know any one individual whose 
name would furnish a better guarantee for the 
scientific and practical character of a Dictionary 
of the Arts, Manufactures, and Mines of Great 
Britain, than Dr. Ure. We say any one indi- 
vidual, because, when we first opened the early 
numbers of the work, we felt disposed to cavil at 
the execution of various portions, which might 
have been more profoundly and_ practically 
handled; but on following up our examination, 
as the successive numbers have reached us, we 
have arrived at the conviction that there is more 
original, valuable, and new matter in this volume, 
than we have ever seen in any work of a similar 
character. We know men who could have 
written better articles on specific subjects than 
Dr. Ure has done; but we know no man who 
could have written equally well on all. 

Dr. Ure was first known as the Chemical Pro- 
fessor of the Andersonian University at Glasgow. 
There he became distinguished by his original 
researches in chemical science, and intimately 





* A supplement is just published, in which the infor- 
mation is brought down to the latest period. 





associated with the progress and improvement 
of the arts and manufactures of the extensive | 
manufacturing districts around the city. Thus 
early acquainted with the chemical arts, and 
instrumental in their advancement, Dr. Ure has 
been ever since engaged in developing their pro- 
gress through the agency of the press; and has 
acquired that power of clear and concise descrip- 
tion and explanation, which familiarity with the 
subject and experience in illustrating it can 
alone confer. ‘The author and his subject have 
grown together into maturity and importance: 
setting out with a store of theoretical science, a 
wide range of subsequent and varied experience 
has given to him that practical knowledge of facts 
and circumstances, by which alone science can 
be judiciously and effectually applied to the Arts. 
These circumstances are exactly such as are 
most suited to claim confidence for the present 
work, and ensure the means of deserving it. 

The work itself is of a nature calculated to 
confer upon the arts and manufactures of the 
country benefits of two descriptions,—to improve 
the condition of all the manufactures, by making 
known to each manufacturer not only the best 
means of producing his articles as practised in 
this country, and the principles of his various 
processes, but, by placing beside these the pro- 
cesses followed in other countries, to enable him 
to incorporate into his own system the economical 
or mechanical improvements of other nations. 
It is further well known to the student of the 
practical arts, that there exists among the prac- 
tical artists and manufacturers of this country a 
vast accumulation of important facts of observa- 
tion and valuable truths of induction, laboriously 
gathered during lives—and,it may be, generations 
—of industrious activity, which still floats about 
in the thoughts and verbal communications of 
illiteraecy—not to say illiterate men, which it is 
of importance to unite, and fix in a systematic 
aggregate of what is called practical science, and 
which might otherwise come, in the changes of 
procedure, to be forgotten by all, or remain for 
ever known only to few; but which is, by such a 
work as this, deposited in an orderly manner as on 
the shelves of a manufacturing museum, to be pre- 
served and brought out at another epoch for the 
instruction of a future generation, and to exhibit 
to all the knowledge of a few. Science, also, in 
the abstract, receives back in this shape the 
harvest of the seed she herself had sown, and 
has returned to her the produce of her ger- 
minating truths, with the cumulative interest of 
new facts, illustrations, and proofs—of her more 
abstruse speculations. In every point of view, 
a work like the present is to be regarded as a 
benefit done to theoretical science, to commerce 
and industry, and an important addition to a 
species of literature the exclusive production of 
the present century and our present state of 
peace and civilization. 

The execution of the details of the work is, on 
the whole, satisfactory, We have, however, to 
regret that some person was not employed to 
draw and superintend the execution of the wood- 
cuts who was conversant in the practical nature 
of machinery. The cuts are sometimes de- 
fective, and at variance both with the truth and 
with the letter-press description. It is not suf- 
ficient to have diagrams of this kind drawn or 
superintended by a mere artist, however cle- 
ver: to do the reader and the subject justice, 
the artist should have a thorough knowledge 
of the things he is representing, and should 
read with care the letter-press which they are 
designed to illustrate. The cuts are sufficiently 
minute and laborious, but they are occasionally 
minutely and laboriously wrong. They are, 


find the chemical portions of it much better 
executed than the mechanical: this was to be 
expected, from the nature of the author’s previous 
professional occupation. It might have been 
well had he studied mechanics and machinery 
somewhat more carefully before entering on the 
work. 

We cannot more appropriately introduce the 
reader to the great subject of modern manufac- 
tures, than by the following passage, under the 
word Automatic :— 

“ Avtomatic.—A term which I have employed to 
designate such economic arts as are carried on by 
self-acting machinery. The word * manufacture,’ in 
its etymological sense, means any system or objects 
of industry executed by the hand ; but in the vicis- 
situde of language, it has now come to signify every 
extensive product of art which is made by machinery 
with little or no aid of the human hand ; so that the 
most pérfect manufacture is that which dispenses 
entirely with manual labour. It is in our modern 
cotton and flax mills that automatic operations are 
displayed to most advantage, for there the elemental 
powers have been made to animate millions of com- 
plex organs,—infusing into forms of wood, iron, and 
brass an intelligent agency. And as the philosophy 
of the fine arts, poetry, painting, and music, may be 
best studied in their individual master-pieces, so may 
the philosophy of manufactures in these its noblest 
creations. The constant aim and effect of these 
automatic improvements in the arts are philanthropic, 
as they tend to relieve the workman eithér from 
niceties of adjustment, which exhaust his mind and 
fatigue his eyes, or from painful repetition of effort, 
which distort and wear out his frame. A well 
arranged power-mill combines the operation of many 
work-people, adult and young, in tending with assi- 
duous skill a system of productive machines, con- 
tinuously impelled by a central force. How vastly 
conducive to the commercial greatness of a nation 
and the comforts of mankind home industry can 
become, when no longer proportioned in its results 
to muscular effort, which is by its nature fitful and 
capricious, but when made to consist in the task of 
guiding the work of mechanical fingers and arms, 
regularly impelled with equal precision and velocity 
by some indefatigable physical agent, is apparent to 
every visitor of our cotton, flax, silk, wool, and ma- 
chine factories. This great era in the useful arts is 
mainly attributable to the genius of Arkwright. 
Prior to the introduction of his system, manufactures 
were everywhere feeble and fluctuating in their deve- 
lopement, shooting forth luxuriantly for a season, 
and again withering almost to the roots, like annual 
plants. Their perennial growth then began, and 
attracted capital in copious streams to irrigate the 
rich domains of industry. When this new career 
commenced—about the year 1770—the annual con- 
sumption of cotton in British manufactures was 
under four millions of pounds weight; and that of 
the whole of Christendom was probably not more 
than ten millions, Last year the consumption in 
Great Britain and Ireland was about two hundred 
and seventy millions of pounds, and that of Europe 
and the United States together four hundred and 
eighty millions. In our spacious factory apartments 
the benignant power of steam summons around him 
his myriads of willing menials, and assigns to each 
the regulated task, substituting for painful muscular 
effort upon their part the energies of his own gigantic 
arm, and demanding in return only attention and 
dexterity, to correct such little aberrations as casually 
occur in his workmanship. Under his auspices, and 
in obedience to Arkwright’s polity, magnificent edi- 
fices, surpassing far in number, value, usefulness, and 
ingenuity of construction, the boasted monuments 
of Asiatic, Egyptian, and Roman despotism, have, 
within the short period of fifty years, risen up in this 
kingdom, to show to what extent capital, industry, 
and science, may augment the resources of a state, 
while they meliorate the condition of its citizens, 
Such is the automatic system, replete with prodigies 
in mechanics and political economy, which promises 
in its future growth to become the great minister of 
civilization to the terraqueous globe, enabling this 





however, numerous and well chosen. 
On examining the articles of the work, we 


country, as its heart, to diffuse along with its com- 
| merce the life-blood of knowledge and religion to 
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myriads of people still lying ‘in the region and 
shadow of death.’ ” 

Of these truths the present work affords de- 
cisive evidence in almost every page. 

In Germany, the manufacture of vinegar affords 
an excellent illustration of chemical refinement, 
and allows the finest vinegar to be obtained 
at the lowest price—unhappily our excise laws 
do not permit the British manufacturer to adopt 
it, but the process has all the beauty of a popular 
experiment. 

“ Under a large case, which, for experimental 
purposes, may be made of glass, several saucer-shaped 
dishes of pottery or wood are to be placed in rows 
upon shelves over each other a few inches apart. A 
portion of the black platina powder moistened being 
suspended over each dish, let as much vinous spirits 
be put into them as the oxygen of the included air 
shall be adequate to acidify. This quantity may be 
inferred from the fact that 1,000 cubic inches of air 
can oxygenate 110 grains of absolute alcohol, con- 
verting them into 122 grains of absolute acetic acid 
and 644 grains of water. The above simple appara- 
tus is to be set in a light place (in sunshine, if con- 
venient), at a temperature of from 68° to 86° Fah., 
and the evaporation of the alcohol is to be promoted 
by hanging several leaves of porous paper in the 
case, with their bottom edges dipped in the spirit. 
In the course of a few minutes a most interesting 
phenomenon will be perceived. The mutual action 
of the platina and the alcohol will be displayed by 
an increase of temperature and a generation of acid 
vapours, which, condensing on the sides of the glass 
case, trickle in streams to the bottom. This striking 
transformation continues till all the oxygen of the 
air be consumed. If we wish then to renew the pro- 
cess, we must open the case for a little and replenish 
the air. With a box of twelve cubic feet in capacity, 
and with a provision of 7 or 8 ounces of the platina 
powder, we can, in the course of a day, convert one 
pound of alcohol into pure acetic acid fit for every 
purpose, culinary or chemical. With from 20 to 30 
pounds of the platina powder (which does not waste) 
we may transform daily nearly 300 pounds of best 
spirits into the finest vinegar. Though our revenue 
laws preclude the adoption of this elegant process 
upon the manufacturing scale in this country, it may 
be regarded as one of the greatest triumphs of che- 
mistry where art has rivalled nature in one of her 
most mysterious operations.” 

We have already stated that those parts of the 
Dictionary which are chemical are well executed. 
Those, on the other hand, which relate to the 
mechanical manufactures are often defective :— 
thus, the account of the Block Machinery is 
bald and imperfect; and we regret this, as that 
machinery ought to be more extensively known 
to manufacturers than it is, being applicable to 
many other purposes: indeed, we have seen the 
block machinery, on a small scale, near New- 
castle, performing a large quantity of work ina 
simple form, in the yard of a private manufac- 
turer, and expect to see its use become more 

general with advantage to the commercial and 
shipping interests ; we wish, therefore that it had 
been exhibited in such a form as would have 
allowed manufacturers to copy its beautiful ar- 
rangements. Passing onward, we turn to But- 
ton-making, and glancing hastily over it we find 
it defective ; indeed, we should infer from it that 
Dr. Ure never looked at any part of a button 
manufactory but the chemical process of gilding 
the buttons. He describes the shanks of the 
buttons, or eyes which attach them to the cloth 
or garment, as “made by hand’! What! in 
this era of automatic machinery, are button- 
shanks made by hand? The Doctor next de- 
scribes a patent process for eyes raised out of 
the back of the button, with which he fills three 
or four pages, for no other reason, that we can 
find, except that Mr. Newton, of the Patent 
Office, could furnish the necessary wood-cuts 
and specification with the least possible trouble 
to the Doctor. As the common machine for 
making the button-shanks, or eyes, is omitted 
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altogether in this work, we have given the fol- | regarded as an impregnable barrier ; steam-boats 
lowing short account from our memorandum | plough the waves of the Black Sea; the line of 


book, noted down after visiting the manufactory. 
The button shank machine is capable of con- 
necting a continuous coil of copper wire into per- 


per minute, and the force of a child is sufficient 
to move it. A horizontal axis and small fly- 
wheel are turned rapidly round, and in each 
revolution all of the following operations are 
performed: 1, A pair of iron fingers grasp the 
end of the long coil of wire, push it forward, and, 
measuring off the proper length for an eye, lay 
it in the proper place, and retire. 2, A round 
maundril presses down the middle of the eye, 
bending it round half of its circumference. 3, At 
this instant a small hatchet cuts it off from the 
coil. 4, Two dies embrace the maundril, press- 
ing the eye into contact with its entire circum- 
ference, so as to make the eye smooth and round, 
forming a perfect circle of wire. 5, A large 
hammer now knocks down the sharp ends of 
the wire into a round smooth head, capable of 
being soldered to the bottom. 6, The ring, thus 
complete, is removed from its place. 7, Pushed 
off the maundril. 8, Deposited in the box. 
The machine does all this 200 times in a minute. 
This little machine costs about 50/., and is in 
common use in the whole Birmingham district. 
How the Birmingham button-makers will laugh 
when they read the following account, which the 
Doctor gives in this Dictionary :— 

“ Button-shanks are made by hand, from brass or 
iron wire, bent and cut by the following means :—the 
wire is lapped spirally round a piece of steel bar ; 
the steel is turned round by screwing it into the end 
of the spindle of a lathe, and the wire by this means 
lapped close round it till it is covered. The coil of 
wire thus formed is clipped off, and a wire fork or 
staple, with parallel legs, put into it. It is now laid 
upon an anvil, and by a punch the coil of wire is 
struck down between the two prongs of the fork, so 
as to form a figure 8, a little open in the middle. 
The punch has an edge which marks the middle of 
the 8, and the coil being cut open by a pair of shears 
along this mark, divides each turn of the coil into 
two perfect button-shanks or eyes.” 

How far back in time this representation may 
have been true we cannot at present exactly say, 
but it is published in 1839. 

The article on Leather, again, is by no means 
satisfactory ; there are many parts of the process 
which might be very much improved by an ac- 
curate account of the foreign methods : the mode 
of preparing the French varnished or polished 
leather, which so much excels our imitations, is 
altogether passed over. But, though we have 
thought it our duty, considering the importance 
of such a work to this manufacturing country, 
to point out where a little more care or a little 
less self-confidence would have enabled Dr. Ure 
to avoid error and improve the work in some 
of its details, we sincerely desire to give him 
all the praise he so unquestionably deserves for 
the energy, ability, and success with which he 
has gone through his laborious duty; for we 
consider the work, as a whole, a great boon to 
the British manufacturing public. 





A Winter Journey through Russia, the Caucasian 
Alps, and Georgia, into Koordistaun. By 
Captain R. Mignan. 2 vols. Bentley. 

Tuese volumes remind us of Soame Jenyns’s 

description of a country dinner,— 


Where, by and bye, the second course 
Comes lagging like a distanced horse. 


Their publication has been delayed until most 
of the interest attached to the persons with whom 
Captain Mignan became acquainted has past 
away, and the political guesses of the author 
have been superseded by historical facts. Ten 
years have made a great change in the political 





aspect of the East: the Balkan is no longer 


the Euphrates has been minutely surveyed, and 
the coast of “ Araby the blest” is laid down in our 


| charts with reasonable accuracy; the politics of 
fect button shanks or eyes, at the rate of 200 | 


Persia, and its relations with Russia and Turkey, 
have undergone a complete revolution ; the over. 
praised and over-rated Abbas Mirza, the er 
Futteh Ali, and the gallant Major Hart have 
disappeared from the scene, and given place to 
an obstinate blockhead ready to be duped by any 
one who will pander to his depraved passion; 
everything, indeed, is changed, except the 
bigotry of the Turks, the perfidy of the Persians, 
the ambition of the Russians, and the bravery of 
the Circassians, upon all and each of which the 
changes have been rung until Echo itself jg 
weary. 

Still, these volumes are not wholly destitute of 
interest : the Koords have preserved the impress 
of distinct nationality better than any of the 
races subject either to Turkey or Persia; they 
still exhibit the traits which Xenophon ascribes 
to their ancestors, the Carduchian mountaineers, 
who attempted tointercept the Ten Thousand, and 
display the unyielding spirit of their countryman 
Saladin, who baffled the Christian hosts in the 
second crusade. Captain Mignan mentions a 
curious instance of the strength of their ancient 
customs and prejudices. 

“The mehmaundar told me, a man of a certain 
tribe had the day before murdered his father. ‘He 
will, of course, be put to death,’ I observed. ‘I do 
not think he will,’ said the mehmaundar: ‘he is 
himself heir, and there is no one to demand the 
blood.’-—* Will not the prince of the country take 
care that this parricide does not escape ?°—‘ The 
waly,’ he coolly replied, ‘cannot interfere in a case 
like this, unless appealed to; and, after all, if the 
affair be agitated, the murder will be compounded. 
Among Koords, who are always at war, the life of 
an active young man is much too valuable to be 
taken away on account of a dead old one!” 

Though almost to a man marauders and rob- 
bers, they are generous and kind to such travel- 
lers as claim their hospitality. Captain Mignan, 
his lady and children, found a generous host in the 
first Koordish chief whose village they visited; 
and the entertainment provided for them illus- 
trates the character of this unchanging people: 

* After being served with some delicious cheese 
made from the milk of sheep, and several excellent 
flat muffin-shaped cakes of bread, the chieftain of 
the village invited me to his own quarters, which 
were situated across an oblong square court-yard. A 
sheep was slain, and, having been stuffed full of 
almonds and raisins, was now roasting before a roar- 
ing fire, around which several attendants were 
crouched. We discussed our meal @ [’Arabe, and 
afterwards some of the party got up and danced 
around the room with great energy. They then 
chanted a war cry, which our mehmaundar, Seyyud 
Abdallah, assured me related to their robbing ex- 
ploits, and to their successes over the Turks and 
Persians, They also had a regular chorus, in which 
all occasionally joined, and which pointed at the 
dishonour of a Koord flying from battle to his tents, 
where not only the tribe itself, but the very dogs 
shun the coward— 

None shall wed the flying slave, 

E’en dogs shall bay the dastard knave. 
Seyyud Abdallah declared the whole party were 
marauders, and that some of them actually boasted 
of the number of Kuzzilbashes they had shot.” 

A very candid guide, whom Captain Mignan 
employed to conduct him through a jungle, gave 
satisfactory evidence of the marauding propensi- 
ties of his countrymen :— 

“ During the march, we passed a well-mounted 
troop of suspicious-looking fellows, who, as they 
greeted our guide, inquired most particularly after 
our health, and excited something more than my 
curiosity. I therefore told our servant, Meerza 
Hoossain, to ask him if these strangers would have 
relieved the mules of their loads, had we been fewer 





in number, or less prepared? ‘To be sure, he re- 
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; ‘and we (meaning his own villagers) would 
dothe same. Do yousuppose that a Koord has any 
scruples, when a fair opportunity offers?” 

The women in Koordistan enjoy more freedom 
than is usual among the oriental tribes. 

«Qn entering the house of a Koord, you are not 
annoyed by the females rushing in every direction to 
escape notice. During our-stay amongst them, we 
invariably met them unveiled, even when in the pre- 
sence of the other sex. When they paid a visit to 
my lady, they expressed no wish that I should with- 
draw, on the contrary, they preferred my being pre- 
sent. It is not the etiquette of the country that they 
should dine with their lords, neither is it customary 
to ask after the health of a man's wife, but to say, as 
they do in Arabia, ‘ How is your house?’ But in 
every other respect they enjoy perfect liberty.” 

Most of the mountaineers are shepherds ; they 
are strongly attached to their mode of life, pre- 
bably from witnessing the oppressions to which 
their brethren of the plains are subject, especially 
those who are under the rigid government of the 
Pasha of Bagdad. Some shepherds, whom our 
travellers met, invited them to stay in the moun- 
tains, where alone independence could be main- 
tained :— 

“These pastors possessed no fixed habitations, but 
wandered about the country with their dark-brown 
tents, and sheep. They saluted us as we passed, and 
received the usual reply, ‘ Aleikoum salaum ; Ullah 
weeakoom !’ God protect you; unto thee be peace! 
When we told them that our course lay to the * Bur- 
reah,’ or flat country bordering the great rivers of 
Irak and Mesopotamia, they said, * You had better 
change your dress, and join us: you know not our 
happiness on these hills; here we live secure from 
oppression ; and, should the pasha come to rob us, 
we enter the rugged passes of our mountains, where 
he can never find us.” The women always accom- 
pany their husbands in these flights. They all ride 
en cavalier, and no horsemen can ascend the heights, 
or gallop down the declivities, with greater boldness.” 


Captain Mignan adds little to our information 
respecting the Pashalick of Bagdad or the navi- 
gation of the Tigris and Euphrates. He com- 
plains rather bitterly that he has been deprived 
of the honour derived from the survey of the 
Euphrates, which he asserts that he was the first 
to propose. We do not wish to enter on this 
controversy, but must observe, that ifour author’s 
statement be correct, hard measure has been 
dealt him by the Company. 

Having traversed southern Persia without 
meeting any important adventure, Captain Mig- 
nan proceeded to embark at Bushire, where he 
had an opportunity of seeing some of the pirati- 
cal Cassimees, the remnant of the once powerful 
Wahabees. The most successful and most 
dreaded of these pirates was Rahmah bin Jaubir, 
of whom we have the following description :— 

“TI was present at the last interview this bucaneer 
had with the English. It was at Bushire, in the 
British residency, in the presence of that accom- 
plished officer, General Sir Ephraim Stannus, who 
was then holding the high office of political resident 
inthe Gulf of Persia. Rahmah’s appearance was 
most ferocious. His shirt had not been changed 
from the time it was first put on ; no trousers covered 
his spindle shanks; a capacious woollen cloak, or 
abbah, encircled his shrivelled figure ; and an old 
ragged kefiah, or head-kerchief, with green and 
yellow stripes, was thrown over his head. His dry, 
sapless body was riddled with wounds, and his 
wizened face most fearfully distorted by sabre gashes 
and by the loss of an eye. His hands were long and 
narrow, like the claws of a bird of prey, and his left 
arm had been shattered by cannister shot. The 
bone between the elbow and the shoulder being com- 
pletely crushed in pieces, the fragments had worked 
themselves out, exhibiting the arm and elbow adher- 
ing to the shoulder by flesh and tendons alone. 
Notwithstanding this, he valued it from its useful 
properties ; ‘ For,’ said he, stretching out his long, 
ghastly finger, adorned with the only ornament he 
Wore—a huge, silver-mounted seal-ring, engraved 
with Arabic characters, ‘I wish nothing better than 








the cutting off with my yambeeah (dagger), as many 
heads as I can sever at one blow with my boneless 
arm.” 

Several anecdotes of the cruelty and audacity 
of these pirates are related by our author, but 
the most singular circumstance connected with 
their history is the toleration of their atrocities 
by the government of Bombay. 

“Tt is not at all surprising that such audacious 
acts were perpetrated by the Joassimees, when the 
following indisputable fact, the result of consummate 
ignorance and imbecility, is made known. The 
Honourable East India Company’s cruiser ‘ Fury,’ 
commanded by the brave Lieutenant Gowan, was 
bearing despatches of importance from Bassorah to 
Bombay, which had been brought by Tartars from 
Constantinople into Turkish Arabia. In running 
down the gulf, Gowan was attacked by a Joassimee 
fleet of boats, which he fired at right and left, until 
they sheered off, having sustained a heavy loss. On 
Lieutenant Gowan’s arrival at the presidency he 
called upon the governor with his despatches, and of 
course, officially reported the affair; but, what 
was his astonishment to find, that instead of being 
complimented in squadron or general orders for his 
spirited resistance, and for preserving the despatches, 
he received a most severe reprimand, for daring to 
molest the innocent and unoffending Arabs of the 
Persian Gulf!” 

The mention of Arabia leads the author to 
give an account of the expedition sent against 
the Arab pirates under Sir Lionel Smith, in the 
year 1821. Captain Mignan served on the.ex- 
pedition, and he gives a very graphic account of 
the storming of Beni-Boo-Ali; but details of 
battles and sieges are rarely interesting to any 
but military men, and we therefore pass them by. 

Before taking leave of these volumes we are 
reluctantly compelled to protest against disserta- 
tions introduced for no purpose but to swell the 
work. The Captain should leave commentaries 
on Xenophon and Herodotus to riper scholars, 
for in some passages his learning halts sadly, and 
in others there seem to be traces of a different 
hand. The work would have been all the better 
if it had been limited to a single volume, for the 
make- weight that has been added only serves to 
perplex and distract the attention of the reader. 








Statesmen of the Times of George IIT. By 
Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S., and Member 
of the National Institute of France. 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Knight & Co. 

Wuey Dr. Johnson was sailing among the He- 

brides, ‘“ the sea threat'ning the welkin,” and the 

sailors, finding that his endless questionings and 
intermeddlings did but mar their labours, they 
put a rope in his hand, and bid him hold on, and 
hold taught; and the great lexicographer, thus, 
as he supposed, serviceably employed, offered no 
further interruption. Is there no rope to be had 
for Lord Brougham? Never surely was there a 
man so afflicted with a little leisure—his sense 
of superabundant vitality amounts to positive 
pain—mischief itself is, with him, preferable to 
inaction. We confess, therefore, that in our 
unbounded love for our dear country, we prefer 
reading twice over his Lordship’s contributions 
to the Edinburgh Review, to witnessing his ex- 
plosions, with their possible consequences, in the 
House of Lords, or having to deplore the mys- 
terious disappearance of a ministry, “leaving 
behind them only a strong smell of sulphurous 
vapour.” In the present critical juncture of 
affairs, the publication before us comes oppor- 
tunely to relieve our uneasiness concerning the 
author's “whereabouts”; for whether its get- 
ting up be a rope given him by his friends, or a 
voluntary escape into the purer regions of lite- 
rature, it will afford breathing time to his dear 
friends and victims, so long as it occupies public 
attention, and is therefore one chance the more 
for old England in the approaching crisis. Under 








any other circumstances, we should be less dis- 
posed to give the stranger welcome; for the 
volume itself is a sad disappointment. 

Before, however, we proceed to the work, we 
must take leave to note as among its singularities, 
that there is no mention, in the advertisements 
or title-page, of the previous appearance in print 
of a large portion of its contents—that his 
Lordship, now that his articles on ‘The Diary,’ 
and the preliminary gossip to his ‘Speeches,’ 
were well nigh forgotten, has thought fit to 
collect and re-arrange his forces; and each par- 
ticular paragraph figures here as “a Statesman.” 
Neither is the fact noticed in the Preface, for 
Preface there is none; and it is only when the 
reader arrives at the Appendix, that he will 
find any acknowledgment that the purchaser is 
minus his one pound one, and plus an old friend 
with a new face. It may be said, that there 
would have been an indecorum in so publicly 
acknowledging the identity of the senator and 
the reviewer; but besides that we (being “ orfé- 
vres, Maitre Josse”) do not see the disparage- 
ment, there is really no mystifying the circum- 
stance. As well might it be attempted to 
conceal the humanity of a chancellor under that 
monstrosity of a wig, in which state etiquette 
disguises its idol, as to sink, by a title-page omis- 
sion, the reviewer, who figures in truth, and fact, 
if not expressly by name, in the body of the 
publication. But our objections to this course 
are not confined to the mere title-page. We 
cannot perceive the advantage to literature 
which is to accrue from such a stringing toge- 
ther of the pearls of periodical criticism. In 
all such writing (especially as it has been 
carried on in our own times), there is so much 
predominance of the occasional over the per- 
manent—so much that is only partially and tem- 
porarily true—that its utility ceases with its 
application. We do not think, moreover, that the 
frame of mind in which such articles are com- 
posed is adapted to the cool and philosophic 
views of men and things, necessary to a sub- 
stantive political work, destined to benefit man- 
kind. In the instance of the present volume, 
there are numberless passages upon which every 
newspaper politician can lay his finger, as written 
not to illustrate the subject, but to make a pal- 
pable hit at some public character, who happens, 
for the moment, to be his Lordship’s “ favourite 
aversion.” Such party-coloured patches, though 
pleasant enough in their proper places, are 
wholly unworthy of a writer of higher preten- 
sions, and are eminently calculated to detract 
from the value of the work they disfigure: in- 
deed, throughout the entire texture of the volume 
before us, the leaven of this periodical writing is 
perceptible; and to that leaven we may perhaps 
attribute the circumstance, that the sketches are 
far less descriptive of the statesmanship, than of 
the oratory and political intrigues of the parties 
to whom they relate. So far from being contri- 
butions to history, we regard such documents as 
containing much which the true historian should 
reject, if he means history to be anything more 
than unprofitable gossip, or a satire on mankind, 
and an exposition of the text of Oxenstiern. The 
great defect of this publication is, that, as a 
reflection of the author's mind, it exhibits him 
more as the shrewd barrister and the brilliant 
talker at Brookes’s, than as the legislator, the 
philosopher, and the statesman,—such as was 
anticipated from, and foreshadowed in, the 
Henry Brougham of former times. Above all, 
we miss, in his estimate of the statesmen of 
George III., a searching exposure of their de- 
plorable ignorance of all beyond the details of 
official routine, of their utter want of large 
principles—their deficiencies as to political eco- 
nomy, finance, human nature,—to that doctrine 
which the general aspect of European society 
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then declared in its every feature, and to the 
inevitable tendency of the past in its influence 
on the future. Throughout the whole of the 
great revolutionary war, our statesmen crept on 
from day to day, and from event to event—now 
elated beyond measure by the capture of some 
sugar island, or the destruction of some flotilla, 
and now again depressed by the defection of 
some royal nincompoop from their ill-combined 
leagues; but never looking beyond these con- 
tingent and disturbing forces, to the permanent 
and regulating laws which hurried all things on 
in their predestined orbits. Judging by the 
superior illumination of the present day, we 
consider the speeches of George the Third’s 
statesmen to resemble much more the debatings 
of juvenile academics, than the discussions of 
practical and influential public personages. 


But though Lord Brougham has not thought 
it “right that this should be so set down,” we 
must in justice state, that something of the kind 
was evidently floating in his mind during the 
composition of the several papers which make 
up the volume; for, in his summing up, he has 
plainly pointed at one of the main causes of the 
effect defective,—the predominance of the aris- 
tocratical element in our government, and the 
spirit of party to which it has given rise :— 

“ Suppose some one from another hemisphere, or 
another world, admitted to the spectacle which we 
find so familiar, and consider what would be its first 
effect upon his mind. ‘ Here,’ he would say, ‘ stand 
the choicest spirits of their age; the greatest wits, 
the noblest orators, the wisest politicians, the most 
illustrious patriots. * * Here stand all these “ lights 
of the world, and demigods of fame ;” but here they 
stand not ranged on one side of this Gallery, having 
served a common country! With the same bright 
object in their view, their efforts were divided, not 
united ; they fiercely combated each other, and not 
together assailed some common foe; their great ex- 
ertions were bestowed, their more than mortal forces 
were expended, not in furthering the general good, 
not in resisting their country’s enemies, but in con- 
flicts among themselves ; and all their triumphs were 
won over each other, and all their sufferings were 
endured at each other’s hands!’ ‘Is it,’ the unen- 
lightened stranger would add, ‘a reality that I survey, 
or a troubled vision that mocks my sight? Am I 
indeed contemplating the prime of men amongst a 
rational people, or the Coryphei of a band of mimes? 
Or, haply, am I admitted to survey the cells of some 
hospital appointed for the insane; or is it, perad- 
venture, the vaults of some pandemonium through 
which my eyes have been suffered to wander till my 
vision aches, and my brain is disturbed 2? Thus far 
the untutored native of some far-distant wild on 
earth, * * We know more; we apprehend things 
better. But let us, even in our pride of enlightened 
wisdom, pause for a moment: to reflect on this most 
anomalous state of things,—this arrangement of poli- 
tical affairs, which systematically excludes at least 
one-half of the great men of each age from their 
country’s service, and devotes both classes infinitely 
more to maintaining a conflict with one another than 
to furthering the general good. And here it may be 
admitted at once, that nothing can be less correct 
than their view, who regard the administration of 
affairs as practically in the hands of only one-half 
the nation, whilst the excluded portion is solely oc- 
cupied in thwarting their proceedings. The influence 
of both Parties is exerted, and the movement of the 
state machine partakes of both the forces impressed 
upon it; neither taking the direction of the one nor 
of the other, but a third line between both. This 
concession, no doubt, greatly lessens the evil; but it 
is very far indeed from removing it. Why must 
there always be this exclusion, and this conflict ? 
Does not every one immediately perceive how it 
must prove detrimental to the public service in the 
great majority of instances; and how miserable a 
make-shift for something better and more rational it 
is, even where it does more good than harm? Be- 
sides, if it requires a constant and systematic opposi- 
tion to prevent mischief, and keep the machine of 
state in the right path, of what use is our boasted 








representative government, which is designed to give 
the people a controul over their rulers, and serves no 
other purpose at all? Let us for a moment consider 
the origin of this system of Party, that we may the 
better be able to appreciate its value, and to compre- 
hend its manner of working. * * 

“The history of English party is as certainly that 
of a few great men and powerful families on the one 
hand, contending for place and power, with a few 
others on the opposite quarter, as it is the history of 
the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the Stuarts. 
There is nothing more untrue, than to represent 
principle as at the bottom of it; interest is at the 
bottom, and the opposition of principle is subservient 
to the opposition of interest. * * It cannot surely, 
in these circumstances, be deemed extraordinary that 
plain mer, uninitiated in the Aristocratic Mysteries, 
whereof a rigid devotion to Party forms one of the 
most sacred, should be apt to see a very different 
connexion between principle and faction from the 
one usually put forward; and that without at all de- 
nying a relation between the two things, they should 
reverse the account generally given by Party men, 
and suspect them of taking up principles in order to 
marshal themselves in alliances and hostilities for 
their own interests, instead of engaging in those con- 
tests because of their conflicting principles. In a 
word, there seems some reason to suppose that in- 
terest, having really divided them into bands, prin- 
ciples are professed for the purpose of better com- 
passing their objects by maintaining a character and 
gaining the support of the people.” 

Here, indeed, is a great truth fully declared; 
but even this is so far from being put forth for a 
philosophical purpose, that it is disfigured with 
party allusions and modern instances, to serve 
a purpose, to a degree that has compelled us to 
abridge our extract. It may be, that an expo- 
sure of the system was intended, and that, in 


this heaping of confusion upon Whigs and Tories, | 


and this systematic lowering of the morality of 
public men, Lord Brougham imagines that he 
is laying the foundation for a future millennium 
of public spirit and political honesty: if so, we 
must, in all plainness, assure his Lordship, that 
much more is wanted to insure the result; and 
that one personal example of high moral cha- 
racter, of exemption, not only from party views, 
but from party spleens, and of straightforward 
devotion to noble and elevated ends, would do 
more to abate the nuisance, than whole volumes 
of clever articles, and deer-stalking manceuvres 
before the enemy. 


In the meantime, the ad- | 


mission of the people to a larger share in the | 


representation is breaking up party, and is fore- 
ing even on its most desperate adherents a 
greater degree of knowledge, and the practice 
of more honesty. 

There are few, if any, writers of our times, 
whose works furnish more useful maxims, more 
serviceable developements of partial truths, than 
Lord Brougham’s; but his habitual devotion to 
special purposes, and perhaps also the immense 
variety of subjects which he has handled, pre- 
clude the hope of finding in them any entire 
system of fertilizing philosophy. His parlia- 
mentary and forensic habits, too, are favourable 
to the indulgence of one-sided views, and to the 
adoption of notions because they suit the occa- 
sion. Thus, to take a very small, but not the 
less illustrative instance of the ease with which 
he adopts an idea and drops it again, en passant, 
in the very opening of the volume he speaks 
with contempt of the ‘narrow understanding of 
George the Third” (p. 6), yet in a note on page. 
14 he talks of his “vigorous understanding.” 
This, it is true, may be a mere slip of a pen—an 
oversight in the hurry of composition ; and we 
assume it rather as a convenient explanation of 
our own meaning, than as a matter of charge. 
A better and a fuller instance will be found in 
his estimate of Burke (reprinted from the Edin- 
burgh), which, though otherwise full of striking 
and admirable views, is, as a whole, neither phi- 





losophic nor consistent in all its particulars, of 
the newer parts of the volume, the sketches of 
Loughborough, Gibbs, Perceval, and Thurlow 
are written con amore. The sketch of Lord North, 
though sufficiently interesting on its own ag. 
count, seems to have been written for the express 
purpose of attacking the present ministry ang 
Lord Durham. That of Lord Mansfield is done 
with great effort and care, and, as far as we know, 
is less personal in its application. Of Lord 
Thurlow, he speaks with perhaps well-merited 
contempt. With poor “Stat nominis umbra,” 
his Lordship is especially indignant, whether on 
account of the general political dishonesty of 
that writer, or of a possible — ricochet 
application to some modern offender against his 
Lordship, we cannot say ; but he deals with him 
much more severely than Lord Byron did, un- 
veiling his offences in terms of great bitterness, 

Briefly, we may observe, that the new matter 
introduced into the volume possesses the known 
characteristic merits and defects of his Lord- 
ship's habitual style: as a whole, the book is 
merely a pamphlet grown into a volume, but 
will be found amusing by the class for whose use 
it has been especially manufactured. 








Deerbrook:: a Novel. 
3 vols. Moxon. 


In the ‘ Illustrations of Political Economy,’ Miss 
Martineau gave tokens, not merely of close ob- 
servation of character, and a strong poetical feel- 
ing for nature, but also of such creative and 
dramatic power, as made us look forward with 
interest to a novel from her hands. We recol- 
lected the coiner’s wife in her ‘ Berkeley tha 
Banker,’ the blind child in her ‘ Cousin Marshall,’ 
though it is years since we encountered them; 
and naturally, therefore, expected, in this her 
more mature effort, a work of fiction whose 
vitality and freshness should put to shame the 
feverish and conventional things, which are thrust 
upon us by the hundred, as pictures of human 
life. Such a work, though not in every point 
equalling our expectations, is the novel before us. 
It is a village tale, as simple in its structure, and 
unambitious in its delineations, as one of Miss 
Austen’s: but including characters of a higher 
order of mental force and spiritual attainment, 
than Miss Austen ever drew—save, perhaps, in 
‘Persuasion.’ It contains no ambitious scenes, 
no passages written at the reviews, like pictures 
touched up in the exhibition-room. The reader 
must bear with some prosiness and some triviality 
in the outset of the tale ; and if he cannot become 
interested without the rant of melo-dramatic dia- 
logue, he had better not attempt to follow in 
their vicissitudes the “ family in the corner-house. 
If, however, he be content with simple fare, he 
is secure of finding in ‘ Deerbrook,’ something 
better than mere amusement—namely, that 
pleasure which opens, elevates, and humanizes 
the mind. In short, equally for its tendency 
and its truth, this tale is a valuable present to 
the middle classes. : 
We have intimated, that ‘ Deerbrook’ has, in 
some respects not fulfilled our expectations, 
and shall mention our objections, bécause It 1s 
possible that one so sincere as its authoress, may 
take them into account in the contrivance and 
execution of future works of imagination. The 
dialogue disappoints us: anda hae th over dia- 
logue is essential in a story whose Progress 18 
marked by conversations rather than events. 
Miss Martineau has not separated herself so en- 
tirely from her characteristic habit of specula- 
tion as was desirable. She makes her hero Hope, 
her heroine Margaret, and Margaret’s friend 
Maria, the lame governess, utter, in conversation, 
truths and sentiments which, indeed, would not 
be kept back by the sincere, but which, with the 
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sincerest, could only rise to such a perfection 
and completeness, in moments of deep and lonely 
contemplation. Strong emotion does not ha- 
rangue: two unhappy friends opening their 
hearts to each other, would hardly begin thus 
systematically — 

«* Here we will not talk at all, unless we like ; and 
we will each groan as much as we please..—‘*I am 
sorry to hear you speak so,’ said Margaret tenderly. 
‘Not that I do not agree with you. I think it isa 
terrible mistake to fancy that it is religious to charm 
away grief, which, after all, is rejecting it before it 
has done its work ; and, as for concealing it, there 
must be very good reasons indeed for that, to save it 
from being hypocrisy. But the more I agree with 
you, the more sorry I am to hear you say just what 
I was thinking. I am afraid you must be very un- 
happy, Maria.’” 

We could offer other illustrations more striking 
than the above, but one is enough to indicate 
the nature of our objection. By way of relief, 
let us now exhibit our authoress more suc- 
cessfully employed than in registering words: 
namely, in tracing thoughts. To explain the 
following scene, it is enough to say, that Mar- 

ret is domesticated with a newly-married 
sister, whose jealousies make her unhappy; that 
her brother-in-law (for reasons we will not di- 
vulge,) is unable to offer her support and sym- 
pathy—that she has become attached to a young 
man, conceiving herself sought by him, and that 
she has just received the tidings of his engage- 
ment to another :— 

* “ Margaret was, for an hour or two, possessed with 
the bad spirit of defiance. Her mind sank back into 
what it it had been in her childhood, when she had 
hidden herself in the lumber-room, or behind the 
water-tub, for many hours, to make the family uneasy, 
because she had been punished,—in the days when 
she bore every infliction that her father dared to try, 
with apparent unconcern, rather than show to watch- 
ful eyes that she was moved. * * This spirit, so 
long ago driven out by the genial influences of family 
love, by the religion of an expanding intellect, and 
the solace of appreciation, now came back to inhabit 
the purified bosom which had been kept carefully 
swept and garnished. It was the motion of this spirit, 
uneasy in its unfit abode, that showed itself by the 
shiver, the flushed cheek, the clenching hand, and 
the flashing eye. It kept whispering wicked things, 
—‘I will baffle and deceive Maria: she shall with- 
draw her pity, and laugh at it with me.’ ‘I defy 
Edward and Hester: they shall wonder how it is that 
my fancy alone is free, that my heart alone is un- 
touched, that the storms of life pass high over my 
head, and dared not lower.’ I will humble Philip, 
and convince him’.... but no, it would not do. The 
abode was too lowly and too pure for the evil spirit 
of defiance: the demon did not wait to be cast out; 
but as Margaret sank down in her chamber, alone 
with her lot, to face it as she might, the strange in- 
mate escaped, and left her at least herself. Margaret 
was in agonized amazement at the newness of the 
misery she was suffering. She really fancied she had 
sympathised with Hester, that dreadful night of 
Hope’s accident: she had then actually believed 
that she was entering into her sister’s feelings. It 
had been as much like it as seeing a picture of one 
on the rack is like being racked. But Hester had 
not had so much cause for misery, for she never 
had to believe Edward unworthy. Her pride had 
been wounded at finding that her peace was no longer 
in her own power; but she had not been trifled with 
—duped. Here again Margaret refused to believe. 
The fault was all her own. She had been full of her- 
self, full of vanity; fancying, without cause, that she 
was much to another when she was little. She was 
humbled now, and she no doubt deserved it. But 
how ineffably weak and mean did she appear in her 
own eyes! * * And then what a set of pictures rose 
up before her excited fancy! Philip going forth for 
a walk with her and Hester, after having just sealed 
a letter to Miss Bruce, carrying the consciousness of 
what he had been saying to the mistress of his heart, 
while she, Margaret, had supposed herself the chief 
object of his thought and care! Again, Philip dis- 
cussing her mind and character with Miss Bruce, as 





those of a friend for whom he had a regard! or be- 
stowing a passing imagination on how she would 
receive the intelligence of his engagement! Perhaps 
he reserved the news till he could come down to 
Deerbrook, and call and tell her himself, as one 
whose friendship deserved that he should be the 
bearer of his own tidings. That footstep, whose 
spring she had strangely considered her own signal of 
joy, was not hers, but another’s. That laugh, the 
recollection of which made her smile even in these 
dreadful moments, was to echo in another’s home. 
She was stripped of all her heart’s treasure, of his 
tones, his ways, his thoughts,—a treasure which she 
had lived upon without knowing it; she was stripped 
of it all—cast out—left alone—and he and all others 
would go on their ways, unaware that anything had 
happened! Letthem doso. It was hard to bear up 
in solitude, when self-respect was gone with all the 
rest; but it must be possible to live on—no matter 
how— if to live on was appointed. If not, there was 
death, which was better. * * Margaret lay down at 
last, because her eyes were weary of seeing; and she 
would fain have shut out all sounds. The occasional 
flicker of a tiny blaze, however, and the fall of a 
cinder in the hearth, served to lull her senses, and it 
was not long before she slept. But oh, the horrors of 
that sleep! The lines of Maria’s note stared her in 
the face—glaring, growing, gigantic. Sometimes she 
was trying to read them, and could not, though her 
life depended on them. Now Mrs. Rowland had got 
hold of them; and now they were thrown into the 
flames, but would not burn, and the letters grew red 
hot. Then came the image of Philip; and that 
horror was mixed up with whatever was most ludi- 
crous. Once she was struggling for voice to speak to 
him, and he mocked her useless efforts. O howshe 
struggled! till some strong arm raised her, and some 
other voice murmured gently in her throbbing ear,— 
* Wake, my dear! Wake up, Margaret! What is 
it, dear? Wake!’—‘ Mother! is it you? O,mother! 
have you come at last?’ murmured Margaret, sinking 
her head on Morris’s shoulder. It was some moments 
before Margaret felt a warm tear fall upon her cheek, 
and heard Morris say,—* No, my dear: not yet. 
Your mother is in a better place than this, where we 
shall all rest with her at last, Miss Margaret.’ ‘What 
is all this?’ said Margaret, raising herself, and looking 
round her. * What did I mean about my mother? 
O, Morris! my head is all confused, and I think I 
have been frightened. They were laughing at me, 
and when somebody came to help me, I thought it 
must be my mother. O, Morris, it isa long while—— 
I wish I was with her.’ ” 

Another objection which we have to make to 
Miss Martineau’s novel is, that her better cha- 
racters are too much idealized. Nothing can be 
more true in its village tone, than the picture 
of the society at Deerbrook—than the rivalry be- 
tween Mrs, Grey and Mrs. Rowland,—than the 
mean, but not unfriendly gossip of the former, 
or the malicious spirit of the latter, which drives 
her into heavy social crimes. The subordinate 
characters too are cleverly sketched, in particu- 
lar the Lady Eleanor Butler, and Miss Ponsonby 
of the worsted-shop, whose fine language is life 
itself. Nothing can be more natural than that a 
vindictive, unprincipled woman, such as Mrs. 
Rowland, should, by her machinations, set a whole 
neighbourhood by the ears—or that an honest 
vote given by a physician should subject him to 
such persecutions on the part of the vulgar, that 
he should be mobbed, impoverished, and all but 
ruined. This may be true: but it is above nature, 
that this physician, and his jealous wife, and his 
distressed sister-in-law, should welcome such 
heavy trials—that, in the exultation of their own 
spirits, they should positively enjoy the household 
labour, entailed on them by the superstition of 
their enemies. Serenity and hopefulness may 
pilot the virtuous through dreary times; but 
they are exaggerated to a point, we fear, unex- 
ampled, if not unattainable. 

Here again, to illustrate our objection, we have 
but cited one out of many instances which the 
book presents. We must now, however, offer a 
specimen of Miss Martineau’s scene painting, It 





is taken from thetime of pestilence and poverty— 
when the physician’s wife is confined up stairs: 
he has been summoned abroad, and Margaret 
(the sister) and Maria (the lame governess) are 
passing the evening together, talking over trials 
in the same house where (vol. 1. p. 291,) they 
had gossiped over the bright prospects of the 
newly married pair, with such exquisite enjoy- 
ment, little more than twelve months before. 
The quietness and reality of the following scene 
raise it high in our estimation :— 

“* Hark! what footstep is that *—‘I heard it a 
minute or two ago,’ whispered Maria, ‘ but I did not 
like to mention it.’ They listened in the deepest 
silence for awhile. At first they were not sure whe- 
ther they heard anything above the beating of their 
own hearts; but they were soon certain that there 
were feet moving outside the room-door. ‘The 
church-clock has but lately gone twelve,’ said 
Maria, in the faint hope that it might be some one 
of the household yet stirring. Margaret shook her 
head. She rose softly from her seat, and took a 
candle from the table to light it, saying she would 
go and see. Her hand trembled a little as she held 
the match, and the candle would not immediately 
light. Meantime, the door opened without noise, 
and some one walked in and quite up to the gazing 
ladies. It was the tall woman. Maria made an 
effort to reach the bell, but the tall woman seized 
her arm, and made her sit down. A capricious jet of 
flame from a coal in the fire at this moment lighted 
up the face of the stranger for a moment, and ena- 
bled Maria to ‘ spy a creat peard under the muffler.’ 
* What do you want at this time ?’ said Margaret. 
‘I want money, and what else I can get,’ said the 
intruder, in the no longer disguised voice of a man. *I 
have been into your larder, but you seem to have 
nothing there.’ * That is true,’ said Margaret, firmly ; 
‘nor have we any money. We are very poor. You 
could not have come to a worse place, if you are in 
want.’ * Here is something, however,’ said the man, 
turning to the tray. * With your leave, I’ll see what 
you have left us to eat.” He thrust one of the can- 
dles between the bars of the grate to light it, telling 
the ladies they had better start no difficulty, lest 
they should have reason to repent it. “There were 
others with him in the house, who would show them- 
selves in an instant, if any noise were made. * Then 
do you make none—lI beg it as a favour,’ said Mar- 
garet. ‘ There is a lady asleep up-stairs, with a very 
young infant. If you respect her life, you will be 
quiet.’ The man did not answer, but he was quiet. 
He cut slices from the loaf, and carried them to the 
door, and they were taken by somebody outside. He 
quickly devoured the remains of the pheasant, tear- 
‘ing the meat from the bones with his teeth. He 
drank from the decanter of wine, and then carried it 
where he had taken the bread. Two men put their 
heads in at the door, nodded to the ladies before 
they drank, and again withdrew. The girls cast a 
look at each other,—a glance of agreément that re- 
sistance was not to be thought of: yet each was con- 
scious of a feeling of rather pleasant surprise that 
she was not more alarmed. ‘ Now for it!” said the 
man, striding oddly about in his petticoats, and evi- 
dently out of patience with them. ‘ Now for your 
money!’ As he spoke, he put the spoons from the 
tray into the bosom of his gown, proceeding to 
murmur at his deficiency of pockets. Margaret held 
out her purse to him. It contained one single shil- 
ling. * You don’t mean this is all you are going to 
give me?’ ‘It is all I have: and I believe there is 
not another shilling in the house. I told you we 
have no money.’ ‘And you?’ said he, turning to 
Maria. ‘I have not my purse about me; and if I 
had, there is nothing in it worth your taking. I 
assure you I have not got my purse. I am only a 
visitor here for this one night,—and an odd night it 
is to have chosen, as it turns out.’ ‘Give me your 
watches.’ ‘I have no watch. I have not had a 
watch these five years,’ said Maria. ‘I have no 
watch,’ said Margaret. ‘I sold mine a month ago. 
I told you we were very poor.’ The man muttered 
something about the plague of gentlefolks being so 
poor, and about wondering that gentlefolks were not 
ashamed of being so poor. * You have got some- 
thing, however,’ he continued, fixing his eye on the 
ring on Margaret's finger. * Give me that ring. Give 
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it me, or else I'll take it.” Margaret's | heart sank 
with a self-reproach worse than her grief, when she 
remembered how easily she might have saved this 


ring,—how easily she might have thrust it under | 


the fender, or dropped it into her shoe, into her hair, 
anywhere, while the intruder was gone to the room- 
door to his companions. She felt that she could 
never forgive herself for this neglect of the most 
precious thing she had in the world,—of that which 
most belonged to Philip. ‘She cannot part with that 
ring,’ said Maria. *Look! you may see she had 
rather part with any money she is ever likely to 
have, than with that ring.’ She pointed to Margaret, 
who was sitting with her hands clasped as if they 
were never to be disjoined, and with a face of the 
deepest distress. ‘I can't help that,’ said the man. 
*I must have what I can get.’ He seized her hands, 
and, with one gripe of his, made hers fly open. Mar- 
garet could no longer endure to expose any of her 
feelings to the notice of a stranger of this character. 
‘ Be patient a moment,’ said she; and she drew off 
the ring after its guard, made of Hester's hair, and 
put them into the large hand which was held out to 
receive them ; feeling, at the moment, as if her heart 
was breaking. The man threw the hair ring back 
intoherlap,and tied the turquoise in the corner of the 
shawl he wore. ‘The lady up-stairs has got a watch, 
I suppose.’ ‘ Yes, she has: let me go and fetch it. 
Do let me go. I am afraid of nothing so much as 
her being terrified. If you have any humanity, let 
me go. Indeed I will bring the watch.’ ‘ Well, 
there is no man in the house, I know, for you to call. 
You may go, Miss; but I must step behind you to 
the room-door ;—no further,—she shan’t see me, nor 
know any one is there, unless you tell her. This 
young lady will sit as stilt as a mouse till we come 
back.’ * Never mind me,’ said Maria, to her friend. 
While they were gone, she sat as she was desired, as 
still as a mouse, enforced thereto by the certainty 
that a man stood in the shadow by the door, with his 
eye upon her the whole time. Margaret lighted a 
chamber candle, in order, as she said, to look as 
usual if her sister should see her. The robber did 
tread very softly on the stairs, and stop outside the 
chamber-door. Morris was sitting up in her truckle- 
bed, evidently listening, and was on the point of 
starting out of it, on seeing that Margaret's face was 
pale, when Margaret put her finger on her lips, and 
motioned to her to lie down.—Hester was asleep, 
with her sleeping infant on her arm. Margaret set 
down the light, and leaned over her, to take the 
watch from its hook at the head of the bed. ‘Are 
you still up?" said Hester, drowsily, and just opening 
her eyes. ‘What do you want? It must be very 
late.” * Nearly half-past twelve, by your watch. I 
am sorry I disturbed you. Good night.’ As she 
withdrew with the watch in her hand, she whispered 
to Morris, ‘ Lie still, Don’t be uneasy. I will come 
again presently.’ ” 

The turquoise ring, it should be told, is Mar- 
garet’s solitary memorial of her love-trial. But 
we must end, though we leave many things to 
be said, by others, concerning the merits and 
defects of ‘ Deerbrook.’ 








Songs and Ballads. By Samuel Lover. 
man & Hall. 
Minstrel Melodies. By the Author of ‘ Field 
Flowers,’ &c. Longman & Co. 
Ir has been said of Lover that, finding Moore's 
shoes at the door of the room where their owner 
lay sleeping, he stepped into them, and ran away. 
Indeed, a remarkable similarity of style is dis- 
cernible between some of the lyrics collected in 
this volume and those which have given the 
Trish melodist an European reputation. Perhaps 
the explanation of this similarity lies in the word 
Trish—that is, in the nationality of both of the 
song-writers. Is it not nationality which has 
made both Moore and Lover sow their lyrics 
with allusions, and similes, and concetzéi, sothickly, 
that the person singing them must needs realize 
the faéry tale of the King’s Daughter, from 
whose mouth dropped pearlsand diamonds ?—the 
same nationality which makes the common ac- 
quaintance you meet in Merrion Square inform 


Chap- 


you, if you ask after his health, “that he has not 
mate enough on his bones to bait a mouse-trap”’ 
—and the most obscure Cork bard who sings 
his Munster melody of love and botheration, de- 
clare himself 
—intoxicated in Cupid's clue? 

Did not the Atheneum—industrious in gather- 
ing—recently furnish a prose instance of this 
distinctive difference, in the advertisement of 
the Cork glove manufacturer, patronized ‘“ by 
the Earl and C. of Mulgrave”? Let any one 
compare this last spontaneous effusion with the 
most highly-seasoned advertisement elaborated 
by George Robins’s scribe—the one all fancy 
and philanthropy, the other mere cold “ dic- 
tionary words”; and we think that even that 
one single exercise of comparison must conduct 
him to our g. e. d.—which indicates the peculiar 
difference between the lyrists of Ireland and those 
of England. 

But Lover, if closely resembling Moore, is not 
a servile copyist ; in some of his songs, and those 
which we like the best, the genuine quaint racy 
Irish humour peeps out, as well as the rich Irish 
imagination. We remember nothing from the 
hand of the older, and more famous song-writer, 


which at all resembles— 
Molly Carew. 
Ocu hone! and what will I do? 
Sure my love is all crost 
Like a bud in the frost ; 
And there’s no use at all in my going to bed, 
For ’tis dhrames and not sleep that comes into my head, 
And ’tis all about you, 
My sweet Molly Carew— 
And indeed ‘tis a sin and a shame! 
You're complater than Nature 
In every feature, 
The snow can’t compare 
With your forehead so fair, 
And I rather would see just one blink of your eye 
*Than the prettiest star that shines out of the sky, 
And by this and by that, 
For the matter o’ that, 
You're more distant by far than that same! 
Och hone! weirasthru! 
I'm alone in this world without you. 


Och hone! but why should I spake 
Of your forehead and eyes, 
When your nose it defies 
Paddy Blake, the schoolmaster, to put it in rhyme, 
Tho’ there’s one Burke, he says, that would call it snubd- 
lime ,— 
And then, for your cheek! 
Troth, ’twould take him a week 
Its beauties to tell, as he'd rather 
Then your lips! oh, machree! 
In their beautiful glow, 
They a pattern might be 
For the cherries to grow. 
*Twas an apple that tempted our mother, we know, 
For apples were scarce, I suppose, long ago, 
But at this time o’ day, 
*Pon my conscience I'll say, 
Such cherries might tempt a man’s father! 
Och hone! weirasthru! 
I'm alone in this world without you. 


Och hone! by the man in the moon, 
You taze me all ways 
That a woman can plaze, 
For you dance twice as high with that thief, Pat Magee, 
As when you take share of a jig, dear, with me, 
Tho’ the piper I bate, 
For fear the owld chate 
Would’nt play you your favourite tune. 
And when you're at mass, 
My devotion you crass, 
For ‘tis thinking of you, 
Iam, Molly Carew, 
While you wear, on purpose, a bonnet so deep, 
That I can’t at your sweet purty face get a peep, 
Oh, lave off that bonnet, 
Or else I'll lave on it, 
The loss of my wandherin’ sowl! 
Och hone! weirasthru! 
Och hone! like an owl, 
Day is night, dear, to me, without you! 


Och hone! don’t provoke me to do it; 
For there's girls by the score 
That loves me—and more, 
And you'd look very quare if some morning you'd meet 
My wedding all marching in pride down the street, 
Troth, you'd open your eyes, 
And you'd die with surprise 
To think ’twas'nt you was come to it! 
And faith, Katty Naile, 
And her cow, I go bail, 
Would jump if I'd say 
** Katty Naile, name the day.” 
And tho’ you're fair and fresh as a morning in May, 








While she’s short and dark like a cold winter's day, 


Yet if you don’t repent 
Before Easter, when Lent 
Is over, I'll marry for spite ! 
Och hone! weirasthru! 
And when I die for you, 
My ghost will haunt you every night! 

It would not be difficult to multiply quota. 
tions further to illustrate and commend—by 
the collection of Lover's songs set to music, lieg 
on every pianoforte; and every reader “ with a 
singing face” has probably made familiar friend. 
ship with at least half of the cahier. We wish 
that his success would induce other Irish song 
writers tc bestir themselves :—‘ Father Prout,’ 
for instance, and in a gentler vein, Mrs. Norton, 
who well knows the true proportions in which 
song and poetry may be mingled :—and Darley, 
who finishes almost too highly, and writes almost 
too musically to leave enough for his partner, 
the musician, to do. There is a poet, too, we 
think, bearing the name of Ferguson, whose 
verses have appeared too sparingly in the peri- 
odicals, inasmuch as they evidence lyrical facul- 
ties of the highest order. Few of those who 
read it will have forgotten ‘The Forging of the 
Anchor,’ which appeared in Blackwood some 
years ago. ‘The Fairy Thorn’ (published in 
the same periodical), and ‘ The Forester’s Com- 
plaint,’ (published in the Dublin University Ma- 
gazine), have been ascribed to the same hand, 
‘These two following verses from the latter, surely 
justify our desire that their author should do his 
part in adding to the stores of Irish song. The 
forester being lovesick, thus singeth :— 


In our blithe sports’ debates 
Down by yon river, 

I, of my merry mates 
Foremost was ever; 

Skilfullest with the flute, 
Leading the maidens, 

Hearkening by moonlight mute 
To its sweet cadence, 

Sprightliest in the dance, 
Tripping together, 

Such a one was I once, 
Ere she came hither! 

Wo was me, e’er to see 
Beauty so shining, 

Ever since, hourly 
Have I been pining! 

Loud now my comrades laugh 
As I pass by them, 

Broadsword and quarterstaff 
No more I ply them, 

Coy now the maidens frown 
Wanting their dances, 

How can their faces brown 
Win one who fancies, 

Even an Angel's face 
Dark to be seen would 

Be, by the Lily-grace 
Gladdening the greenwood? 

Wo was me, e’er to sce 
Beauty so shining, 

Ever since, hourly 
Have I been pining! 


It may very possibly be objected, that the 
“Forester,” “ broadsword and ge ’ in- 
cluded, is rather English than Irish. Well, at 
all events, let his creator do something for “ his 
mystery,” whether in the land of “ bold Robin 
Hood,” or in “ the gem of the sea.” Not that 
England is so poor in song-writers, that we have 
any occasion to steal or seduce recruits from 
other countries. To say nothing of those who 
have been—have we not now Barry Cornwall, 
and Ainsworth, and Hood,—all “ cunning men’ 


in their vocation; to say nothing of that most, 


prolific of all melodists, Haynes Bayly, only 
made feeble by his fertility : and for table songs, 
James Smith, (who, we are sorry to hear, is in 
the retirement of severe indisposition), and 
Hamilton Reynolds, and “many others more”? 
But, lest catalogue-making run us out of breath, 
it may, for discretion’s sake, be well to close 
this rambling notice. This shall be done by a 
specimen from the volume above coupled with 
Mr. Lover's. If the writer do not equal the 
English songsters just enumerated, he has an 
easy flow of rhyme, and a certain control over 
the well-approved thoughts and images, which 
give him a place among the second-rates. The 
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following is neither the best nor the worst thing 
in his collection :— 
The Pilgrim Child. 
A stranger child, one winter eve, 
Knocked at a cottage maiden’s door; 
“A pilgrim at your hearth receive— 
Hark! how the mountain-torrents roar!” 
But ere the latch was raised, *‘ Forbear !” 
Cried the pale parent from above ; 
“The Pilgrim child, that’s weeping there, 
Is Love !” 


The Spring-tide came, and once again, 
With garlands crown'd, a laughing child 
Knock’'d at the maiden’s casement pane, 
And whispered * Let me in,” and smiled. 
The casement soon was opened wide— 
The stars shone bright the bower above ; 
And lo! the maiden’s couch beside 
Stood Love! 
And smiles, and sighs, and kisses sweet, 
Beguiled brief 8 "s careless hours; 
And Autumn, Labour's sons to greet, 
Came forth, with corn, and fruit, and flowers, 
But why grew pale her cheek with grief ? 
Why watched she the bright stars above ? 
Some one had stole her heart—the thief 
Was Love! 


And Winter came, and hopes and fears 
Alternate swelled her virgin breast ; 
But none were there to dry her tears, 
Or hush her anxious cares to rest, 
And often as she oped the door, 
Roared the wild torrent from above; 
But never to her cottage more 
Came Love! 











Tredgold on the Steam Engine ; its application 
to Navigation, Manufactures, and Kailways. 
Edited by W. S. B. Woolhouse. 


We should not again have returned to this sub- 
ject, but for a letter since received from Mr. Wool- 
house, the editor. It will be remembered by our 
readers, that this new edition of Tredgold’s work had 
long been heralded with much pomp as a great Na- 
tional Work on which no expense had been spared, 
and on which the greatest practical and scientific 
talent of the country had been brought to bear. 
When, however, the work was published, we, like 
most other practical men with whom we are ac- 
quainted, were miserably disappointed. We found, 
it is true, that the collection of plates brought together 
by the publisher's industry was most valuable, and we 
pronounced on them the highest eulogy. Valuable 
materials had also been collected, which might, if 
judiciously handled, have formed portions of a valu- 
able work; and so far the publisher at least had done 
hisduty. But we found further, that the scientific 
information had not only not been brought down to 
the present improved state of our knowledge, but that 
the errors in an edition twelve years old, had all been 
left uncorrected, and new ones abundantly accumu- 
lated. We therefore proceeded, as in duty bound, 
to point out a few of the more important omissions 
and grave errors, for the purpose of preventing prac- 
tical men and students from being thereby misled. 
We showed that the Editor was perfectly innocent 
of all knowledge of his subject when he performed 
the first part of his editorial duty—for he had omitted 
in his list of experiments on Steam, the valuable 
series of the French Academy, the valuable practical 
experiments of the Committee of the Franklin Insti- 
tute, the later experiments of Dr. Dalton, and: had 
retained in their place old and erroneous data. In 
that important part of the work which assumes to 
direct the practical man in his construction, we found 
errors and deficiencies innumerable, and made an 
exposure of some of those which were most likely 
seriously to mislead. We pointed out that pages 
116, 122 contained rules the reverse of correct prac- 
tice; that page 134, and the whole chapter to which 
it belonged, would lead the reader into error, and 
leave him in ignorance of essential practical infor- 
Mation ; that the whole subject of explosion of boilers 
was defective, and Prof. Bache’s important experi- 
ments totally omitted ; that the three pages 157— 
160 were absolute and unadulterated error from be- 
ginning to end; pages 162, 163, and all the articles 
from 332 to 338 inclusive, nonsense, and in direct 
opposition to all sound theory and judicious practice. 
These errors, however, were only a very small number 
of the extensive list which we had found; but the 
exposure being neither an agreeable nor a grateful 
task, we only gave so many as we thought actually 
required to put our readers on their guard against 





trusting implicitly to such a work, or giving to re- | 
printed error the authority of established truth. We 
refrained from making use of our materials further | 
than our duty imperatively required ; but, notwith- | 
standing our lenity, the Editor has felt himself called 
on to write us the following remonstrance :— 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
26, Cornhill, March 27, 1839. 

Srr,—I much regret to find in your numbers for Feb. 9 
and Mar. 2, that you have permitted the insertion of a 
rather uncourteous attack upon me as editor of the new 
English edition of Tredgold’s work on the Steam Engine. It 
is unworthy of notice, on my part, as a personal matter; 
but I do consider the misguidance of students, and of the 
practical bers of the p ion generally, to be a sub- 
ject of too serious an importance to justify me in with- 
holding from them a few brief observations; and I doubt 
not that your desire to put your readers in possession of 
correct information, will induce you to favour me also with 
the insertion of what I have to say. To avoid unnecessary 
inconvenience, I shall confine myself to the leading points, 
and use my utmost endeavours to be concise and explicit. 

Your reviewer, in his first attack, accuses me of ignorance 
of what the Academy of Sciences of Paris had done by way 
of experiments on the properties of steam, and, in the 
most summary way, sets down Farey’s as the very best, 
and Tredgold’s as the very worst book on the theory of 
the steam engine. 

That the French Academy of Sciences have gone through 
a long series of experiments, is a fact almost as notorious 
as the existence of the steam engine; but, amongst scien- 
tific men, it is no less notorious that these experiments did 
not lead to any new principle, or to any improvement in 
the applications of steam power. For this reason, I con- 
sidered it unnecessary to extend the pages of the work by 
the introduction of these experiments. It happens rather 
fortunately that a new edition of Tredgold’s work, just now 
published in Paris, has been received into this country 
almost immediately after the appearance of the English 
edition; it is edited by M. Mellet, Ingénieur Civil, Ancien 
Eléve de l'Ecole Polytechnique ; and I have to observe that 
he also has deemed it unadvisable to give any account of 
the experiments of the Academy. 

With respect to the comparison of the treatises of Farey 
and Tredgold, I should be sorry to say anything uncalled 
for to the prejudice of the former, which is, no doubt, a 
deserving work; it may suffice to assert the fact, that the 
opinion expressed by the reviewer is in direct opposition to 
that of almost every intelligent engineer. As an instance 
of indisputable authority on this very point, 1 would submit 
to your readers the recorded opinion of M. Mellet, viz. that 
the treatise of Tredgold is more instructive, and more com- 
plete than that of Farey, notwithstanding the latter is quite 
as recent and more voluminous. This opinion is embodied 
in the following extract from M. Mellet’s preface to the new 
French edition :— 

**Superieur de beaucoup aux écrits superficiels publics 
jusqu’a ce jour sur les machines 4 vapeur, plus instructif et 
plus complet que le livre tout aussi recent et plus volumi- 
neux, de M. Farey, le Traité de Th. Tredgold a le mérite de 
reunir en un seul volume les notions les plus importantes 
sur le sujet,” &c. 

As another evidence of the high estimation in which 
Tredgold’s book is held, both in this country and on the 
continent, I may state that it has already run through a 
sale of no less than sia thousand five hundred copies! and 
certainly the important contributions, replete with prac- 
tical information, which the new edition has received from 
engineers, ship-builders, and others, who command the 
highest eminence in their several professions, have con- 
siderably augmented its value. It would be needless to offer 
any conjecture as to the reason why these invaluable addi- 
tions have met with no notice whatever in the review. 

I have only to add, that the nature of the error in pages 
157—160 is distinctly explained in the ‘‘ Errata,” &c. at the 
end of the volume; that the error in articles 332—338 is 
likewise pointed out in the errata; and that the other sub- 
jects noticed by the reviewer are either points of dispute, 
points of no consequence, or points on which the reviewer 
is erroneous in his opinion. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. 8. B. WooLHovusE. 

N.B.—Absence from town has prevented my addressing 
these remarks to you before. 


The reader who has perused our articles (Nos. 589, 
592) will scarcely require from us any comment on 
this letter, in the way of reply: the ludicrous weak- 
ness of the defence is conclusive as to the justice of 
our criticism. The Editor confesses his omission of 
the experiments of the French Academy; his silence 
also is proof that he was utterly unacquainted with 
the American experiments, and with the recent expe- 
riments of Dr. Dalton, on both which points he says, 
wisely, not a single word. As to the grave omissions 
we have pointed out, he is equally silent; of the 
equally grave errors, not a word, except that two of 
them are noticed in the errata. We have looked in 
vain for these errata in the volume which contains 
the subjects we reviewed, and which volume had gone 
through the press and was issued long before the 
others followed it; but, at last, in the subsequent 
volume, we find the said errata, which, be it observed, 
were not printed until the former had been criticised 
by the public: and accordingly we find that the Editor 
is indebted to Prof. Willis, of Cambridge, for putting 
him right in one of the gravest of his errors, which 








we find also noted in our own multitudinous list ; and 
in regard to the others, the Editor, while he does not 
state to whom he is indebted for this correction, 
tacitly admits that he had allowed whole sheets of 
erroneous matter to pass through his hands into this 
second edition, without having been able to detect 
their falsity! Surely this bears us out in our suppo- 
sition, that when the Editor undertook the charge of 
the work he was wholly unacquainted with the sub- 
ject, and that it was not until he had reached the end 
of the second volume that he had the good fortune to 
be made aware of errors which any competent person 
must have detected at the first glance. If it will 
serve the Editor, we have the pleasure to inform him, 
that not only is the remark of Mr. Willis perfectly 
just, but also that another of Mr. Woolhouse’s paral- 
lel motions (fig. 9, pl. x. B.), has been misunderstood 
and misexplained by him, as its operation depends on 
a principle with which he is entirely unacquainted. 

While the Editor thus admits all the facts we have 
stated, he has only to adduce against them that a 
M. Mellet is of opinion that Tredgold’s work is better 
than Farey’s. It is truly absurd to hear a French 
authority cited on one of those practical subjects on 
which the French themselves would perhaps admit 
that they are less competent to judge than almost 
any nation,—one of those subjects in which at any rate 
they are so far behind us! If it were a point of eti- 
quette, of fashion, or of refined artifice in some tran- 
scendental department of abstract mathematics, we 
might perhaps find an arbiter in France to whose 
authority an Englishman would at once bow ; but, on 
a practical inquiry about steam engines! that court 
is surely not the most competent. However, the 
Editor, having found it more advisable to treat the 
question as a matter of authority than on its own 
merits, was perhaps right in adducing his best, al- 
though he had to travel for it out of this, the most 
competent tribunal in the world. 

But even here, as matter of authority, we can give 
a stronger proof of the correctness of our opinion. 
Our opinion had scarcely issued from Wellington 
Street, when we received a letter from the very high- 
est authority in this country, a gentleman whom we 
had not the honour of personally knowing, but whose 
name and talent we have long respected. In this 
letter he states that he had arrived, by his indepen- 
dent perusal, at the same conclusions which we have 
expressed in our review ; but it is better to give his 
own words. He states that— 

“* He made a cursory perusal of Tredgold’s Steam Engine, 
and intended to have revised the various rules laid down 
for proportioning the parts of steam engines, but after 
going through a few, found such a number of totally false 
rules that the rest did not appear worth further inquiry. 
The errors are so great that no practical man could avoid 
finding out (after a few attempts to make use of the rules), 
that they are mere off-hand notions, without any founda- 
tion either in true theory or actual practice. This circum- 
stance seemed to render the book harmless, whereas if it 
had been less extravagantly wide of the truth, it might 
have misled practical men, and introduced a misproportion- 
ing of engines, which, without causing actual failures, would 
have rendered them less efficacious and more liable to 
fractures. As the matter stands, no engine of any kind has 
ever been made according to Mr. Tredgold’s rules; and if 
one were to be constructed, it never could be made to do 
any good, for it would be a monstrosity of disproportion in 
all its parts. Mr. Tredgold’s book has had the effect of 
increasing the contempt which practical men have been 
accustomed to feel (even when they do not express it) for 
mathematical investigations on the subjects of their pur- 
suits, &c. The new edition of Mr. Tredgold’s book is a 
strange anomaly,” &c. 

To this letter is appended 74 pages of errors 
noticed by the writer in his cursory perusal! Surely 
if authority is to decide the question, our readers will 
not for a moment hesitate between that of a French 
translator and the very highest practical authority in 
this country, whose name it is unnecessary to drag 
into this matter, as every one acquainted with the 
subject must see whom we mean. 

We trust that our readers will pardon us for de- 
viating from our general course, in having entered on 
this little matter of controversy. But they will ex- 
cuse us when we say that we have done so because 
Mr. Woolhouse has stigmatized our review as “ an 
attack upon him.” Now we take leave to say, dis- 
tinctly, that when the reviews were written, we had 
never in our life seen Mr. Woolhouse, nor heard well 
or ill of him. From the title-page we learn that he 
is actuary of an insuranee office, and we hear that 
he was formerly employed as assistant in the Nauti- 





cal Almanac office, the duties of which he ably dis- 
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charged, and we have reason to believe that he is well 
qualified for the accomplishment of involved and 
complex calculations, and should feel extremely sorry 
if anything we have said should seem to imply the 
contrary ; we have spoken of him only as the editor 
of a theoretical and practical work on the steam en- 
gine, on the grounds immediately before us. We 
wish Mr. Woolhouse well in the departments of study 
for which he is qualified ; we also wish well to his 
publisher, who has, on his part, got up the work, in 
some of its departments, with a spirit and enterprise 
worthy of success. But, with the knowledge we pos- 
sessed of the serious deficiencies and errors of the 
work, justice to the public demanded a faithful ex- 
posure, which, after what we have just shown, our 
readers will, we are sure, think not only fair, but 
lenient and gentle. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

*Tis an Old Tale and often Told. 1 vol.—The 
Fergusons, or Woman’s Love and the World’s Favour. 
2 vols.—We couple these novels together, because 
the second might wear the title of the first with equal 
propriety. Having said, that good-feeling and good- 
breeding on the part of its writer, are more clearly 
discernible in ‘ The Fergusons’ than in other novels 
of its class—which is the fashionable—we are at a 
loss how further to unfold the hackneyed love-makings, 
misunderstandings, jealousies, fears, and disappoint- 
ments, the scenes whereof are the Opera—Almack’s— 
the Chiswick gardens—the white-bait house, and all 
the other authentic resorts of the gay world. Nothing 
can be more guiltless of exciting any “ portentous 
interest,” (as the puffs would phrase it,) than the 
tale of the fortunes of the Fergusons,—two brothers, 
the one gallant and popular, the other studious and 
reserved: in spite of these dissimilarities, loving each 
other heartily, and in spite of this love crossing each 
other’s path, so effectually, as to protract the story 
to the requisite length. The * Old Tale,’ in a single 


— Apr, 





volume—though scarcely less familiar in its incidents, 
is told with far greater power. A“ cousin Dorothy,” 
who is the poor spinster relation, domesticated in 
a merchant's family, narrates with more than the 
average force, pathos, and simplicity, the struggles 
between love and ambition in her favourite of the 
flock, Viola Sidney ; at the same time artlessly dis- 
playing a sweet, unrepining, sensible nature of her 
own, which makes us sorrow at the painful close of 
Viola’s story, because she sorrows. The incidents, 
we have said, are hackneyed, but the authoress has 
wisely kept clear of all the clap-traps of superhuman 
generosity, and impossible reconciliations. She has 
painted life, not exactly as it is, but that portion of itto 
be found in the vale of tears and shadows—and we 
should be glad to meet her in a story where subject 


| and space allowed a larger intermixture of sunshine. 


Fauna Boreali-Americana. Part1V. The Insects, 


by the Rev. W. Kirby.—This volume contains the 


entomological portion of the work upon North Ame- 
rican Zoology, published by the aid of a government 
grant. The Mammalia, Birds, and Fishes,have already 
appeared, under the superintendence of competent 
naturalists, and the task of describing the Insects has 
fallen into the hands of the venerable Kirby. We 
observe, that the author offers a few general remarks 
on the structure and probable affinities of several of 
the primary groups among the Coleoptera, and dips 
a little into certain speculations as to the value of 
nouns of number, in helping us to a system which 
shall harmonize with the laws of nature. The great 
bulk, however, of Mr. Kirby’s labour consists in the 
enumeration and description of species, to the amount 
of 400 or 500, all of which have their technical names 
translated into English ; and the family terminations 
in ide are also Anglicized by the change of the diph- 
thong into ans. Coloured figures of some few of the 
most interesting species are given,and the work may 
altogether be regarded as a valuable summary of 
Arctic Entomology. 


—_ 

Minor Poetry.—Penelope’s web itself was not a 
more endless task than the attempt to keep up with 
the minor versifiers of England. The Betrayal, by 
the Rev. 8. Bellamy, is a poem in five books of 
blank verse, founded on that part of scripture history 
which relates the treason of Judas Iscariot, Next 
comes a New Metrical Version of the Psalms of David 
by C. F. and E. C., in which will be found smooth 
and solemn verses ; but a larger proportion far below 
the sublimity of the subject. Selma,a Tale of the 
Sixth Crusade,—The Demons of the Wind, &¢., by 
Henry Longueville Mansel, and The Reign of Lock. 
rin, belong to the romantic school: the first is writ. 
ten ina close and not infelicitous imitation of Scot's 
metrical tales ; the third (which is the cleverest, in 
spite of a most clumsy attempt at smartness upon 
critics and criticism contained in its notes) is a legend 
of ancient Britain in the Spenserian stanza. 





List of New Books.—Bickersteth’s Private Devotions 
12mo. 5s. cl.—Blomfield’s Agamemnon of Alschylus, 5th 
edit. 12s. bds.— Prendergast’s (Sdipus Tyrannus, and Eng. 
lish Prose Translation, Svo. 6s. bds.—Montgomery’s (Ro. 
bert) Works, Vol. II. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Lynch’s Measures 
for Ireland, 8vo. 5y.cl.—Brougham’s Statesmen of the Time 
of George the Third, Ist series, royal 8vo. 21s. cl.—Willis’s 
Pencillings by the Way, new edit. fc. 6s. cl.--Lord Dur. 
ham’s Report, 8vo. 7s. cl.—Lingard’s England, Vol. X. fe, 
5s. cl.—Eisdell on the Industry of Nations, 2 vols, 8yo, 
18s. bds.—The Minister's Family, 12mo. new edit. 5s, 
cl.—Abridgment of Ancient History, l2mo. 4s. ba.— 
Simeon on the Humiliation of the Son of God, 32mo. Ip, 
cl.— Dunlop on the Drinking Usages of Great Britain, 12mo, 
5s. cl.—Keith’s Measurer, new edit. 12m0. 5s. bd.—Mor- 
gan’s Ophthalmic Surgery, Svo. 18s. cl.— Evans's Spirit of 
Holiness, 4th edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Girdlestone’s Com. 
ments on the Old Testament, Part 1V. 8vo. 9s. cl_—Moun- 
tain’s Writings of Lactantius, 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds.—Shelley’s 
Works, Vol. IL1. 5s, cl.—No Work, or Economy and Fx- 
travagance, ISmo. 2s. cl.—Steggall’s Manual for the College 
of Surgeons, 12mo. 12s. 6d. cl.—Miller on the Unsettled 
State of the Law, 8vo. 4s. 6d. bds.—Roscoe’s London and 
Birmingham Railway, 8vo. 16s. cl,—Literary Character, 
by I. D’Israeli, new edit. fc. 9s. cl—Milman’s Life of Gib. 
bon, 8vo. 9s. cl—Impey’s General Stamp Acts, new edit. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Transactions of the Meteorological 
Society,, Vol. 1. royal 8vo. 42s. bds. 
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fA.M. Lightly overcast—rain during the night. P.M. Cloudy— 
brisk wind, Evening, lhe same. 

Fine—light clouds and wind throughout the day. 

sA.M. Cloudy—light fog aud wind. P.M, Fine—light clouds. Even- 
ting, The same. 
Fine—light clouds—bigh wind throughout the day. Ev. Sharp frost, 


Overcast—lt. brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. Cloudy—sharp frost, 
A.M. Fine—light clouds—brisk wind. P.M. Overcast—snow a 
wind, Evening, Cloudy—light snow. 
{A.M, Dark heavy clouds—brisk wind. 
\. Evening, Overcast—snow—high wind, 
jA.M. Cloudy—snow—brisk wind. P.M. Fine—It. clouds & wind, Ev. 
\_ Fine—starlight night, (—starlight night—sharp frost. 
A.M. Cloudy—brisk wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds & wind, Ev. Fine 


P.M. Snow—brisk wind. 


Overcast—brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. Overcast—sharp frost. 
{A.M, Fine—nearly cloudless—light wind. P.M, Cloudy—brisk 
t wiad. Evening, Fine and starlight—frost. 

(A.M. Fine and cloudiess—light wind. P.M. Overcast—light rain 
Land wind. Evening, Overcast, | Overcast, 

A.M. Overcast—it. rain and wind. P.M. Cloudy—light wind. Ev. 
jA.M. Overcast—light rain and wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds and 
\ wipd. Evening, Overcast—light rain. 

Overcast—It. rain & wind nearly the whole day. Ev. Dark heavy clds, 


Fine—It. clouds & wind throughout the day. Ev. Overcast—It. rain. 


Lightly overcast—it, wind the whole of the day, as also the evening. 


Overcast—brisk wind throughout the day. Ev, Very light rain. 
(A.M, Overcast—light wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. 
\ Evening, Fine and clear, 
jOvercast—light brisk wiud throughout the day. 
\U_ rain—bri-k wind. 
jOvercasi—iight brisk wind throughout the day, with occasional 
L_ showers, Evening, Overcast. 

A.M. Fine—light clouds—orisk wind. P.M. Cloudy. Ev. The same. 

Cloudy—It. brisk wind throughont the day. Ev.Overcast—It, rain. 
(A.M. Cloudy—light wind—rain early. P.M, Fine—light clouds 
LU and wind. Evening, Fine and clear. 

A.M. Fine—It. clouds & wind. P.M, Cloudy—brisk wind, Ev. Ditto, 
fA.M. Cloudy—light brisk wind. P.M. Fine—nearly cloudiess. 
Evening, Cloudy—light wind. 
fA.M. Overcast—brisk wind—rain early. P.M. Cloudy—light rain. 
L_ Evening, Cloudy. 
jA.M, Fine—light clouds—brisk wind. P.M, Cloudy, with showers. 

Evening, Overcast—light rain. 
Overcast—brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. Cloudy—brisk wind. 
A.M. Fine—ligit clouds—brisk wind, P.M, Cloudy—brisk wind. 
Evening, Overcast. 


Evening, Light 





Overcast—light wind throughout the day. Evening, eavy rains 


Mean Barometer corrected.......+.++++- fy, 29.775 .. 29.750 


9AM. 3 P.M. 


C. 29.767 .. 29.743 








Note—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 
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MY OLD ARM-CHAIR. 
Ler poets coin their golden dreams, 
Let lovers weave their vernal themes, 
Or paint the earth all fair ; 
To me no such bright fancies throng: 
I sing a humble hearthstone song 
Of thee,—my old Arm-chair! 
Poor,—faded,—ragged,—crazy,—old, 
Thou’rt yet worth thrice thy weight in gold: 
Ay, though thy back be bare ; 
For thou hast held a world of worth, 
A load of heavenly human earth, 
My old Arm-chair! 
Here sate—ah, many a year ago,— 
When, young, I nothing cared to know 
Of life, or its great aim,— 
Friends (gentle hearts!) who smiled and shed 
Brief sunshine on my boyish head ; 
At last the wild clouds came,— 


And vain desires, and hopes dismayed, 

And fears, that cast the earth in shade, 
My heart did fret, 

And dreaming wonders, foul and fair ; 

And who then filled mine ancient chair, 
I now forget. 


Then Love came—Love !—without his wings, 
Low murmuring here a thousand things 
Of one I once thought fair: 
‘Twas here he laughed, and bound my eyes, 
Taking me, boy, by sweet surprise, 
Here,—in my own Arm-chair. 
How I escaped from that soft pain, 
And (nothing lesson’d) fell again 
Into another snare, 
And how again Fate set me free, 
Are secrets "tween my soul and me,— 
Me, and my old Arm-chair. 


Years fade :—Old Time doth all he can: 
The soft youth hardens into man ; 
The vapour Fame 
Dissolves ; Care’s scars indent our brow ; 
Friends fail us in our need :—but Thou 
Art still the same. 


Thou bring’st calm thoughts, strange dreamings, 
sleep, 
And fancies subtle (sometimes deep ;) 
And the unseen air 
Which round thy honoured tatters plays, 
Is rich with thoughts of other days, 
That quell despair. 


Let the world turn, then,—wrong or right ; 
Let the hired critic spit his spite ; 
With thee, old friend, 
With thee, companion of my heart, 
I'll still try on the honest part,— 
Unto the end! Cc. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Paris, April 2. 

Lord Brougham, who rejoices in the honorary 
title of * Member of the National Institute of France,” 
was yesterday present at the sitting of the Academy. 
Without intending anything disrespectful to his 
Lordship, I cannot but observe, what is indeed a 
common subject of town talk, that his manners and 
conduct, when he does visit us, are not exactly corre- 
sponding with our idea of the dignified demeanour 
which ought to characterize an Englishman of his 
rank and position in society, and of his distinguished 
literary and scientific attainments. He has such an 
appetite for notoriety, that he is content to feed on 
garbage ; and whenever any dozen men are assembled 
together, no matter from what class or for what pur- 
pose, there is his Lordship, se posant, if I may use the 
appropriate French phrase, like an actor attending 
on “the sweet voices” of the groundlings after a 
successful début, and waiting their pleasure. 

The announcement of Daguerre’s discovery has 
turned the brains of half the world: you sober Eng- 
lish have certainly not escaped the infection; and 
the speculating Germans, as you have noticed, are 
hard at it. I learn, by letters just received from 
Munich, that Profs. Steinhel and Robel are astonish- 
ing the natives with their Photogenic pictures. It is 
said that they have discovered the process of M. 





Daguerre, but it seems to me more than probable 
that their process rather resembles that of Mr. Talbot; 
and that by their invention pictures can be obtained 
not only with the aid of the camera obscura, but by 
the direct agency of light, so that they take, in an 
instant, copies of pictures traced upon blackened 
glass. [No doubt the process here indistinctly re- 
ferred to is the same as, or similar to, that of Mr. 
Havell.] Daguerre’s pictures are, it is known, traced 
upon copper[?], but Messrs. Steinhel and Robel im- 
print theirs upon paper. Several experiments are 
stated to have been made in presence of a crowd of 
spectators, and to have been in every instance suc- 
cessful. 

Our literary annals have been very poor for the 
last fortnight. We have only had one work of any 
note, but that is on a subject intimately connected 
with the interests of Great Britain. The Count 
Capo de Feuillide, a literary man of some eminence, 
was sent over to Ireland, about the time of the last 
elections, by the French government, for the purpose 
of spying into the nakedness of the land. And naked 
enough he found it, if the facts given in his volumes 
are authentic. He arrived in Dublin the very day 
on which Daniel O’Connell and his antagonist were 
to appear before their constituents. He portrays 
with considerable talent and feeling the novel scenes 
—novel at least to a Frenchman—which passed 
before his eyes; and concludes every chapter with a 
malediction against England, to whose supremacy 
and legislation he attributes, rightly or not, the in- 
numerable woes of Ireland. This work has been 
eagerly caught hold of by several of the leading 
French feuilletonistes, and among the rest by Jules 
Janin, who reechoes, and even exaggerates, the 
charges which the Count prefers against England. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Tue interest excited by the new art—Photogenic 
Drawing—-still continues. Mr. Cooper, the chemist, 
has prepared photogenic drawing paper, and Mr. 
Ackermann a photogenic drawing box, for the use of 
amateurs and artists. In the meantime, discovery 
goes forward. Mr. Talbot, in his first Report, para- 
graph 7 (ante, page 115), refers to shadow pictures, 
formed by exposing paintings on glass to solar light. 
This idea has been carried out by Mr. William 
Havell, who has in this way produced some admira- 
ble etchings, and who last week obligingly addressed 
to us a full explanation of this process, but unfor- 
tunately too late for publication in Saturday’s paper.* 
“ A square of thin glass,” Mr. Havell observes, “ was 
placed over the well known etching by Rembrandt of 
‘Faust conjuring Mephistopheles to appear in the 
form of a bright star.’ I then painted on the high 
lights with thick white lead mixed with copal var- 
nish, and sugar of lead to make it dry quickly ; for 
the half tints I made the white less opaque with the 
varnish, and graduated the tints off into the glass for 
the deep shadows. I allowed this to dry, and the 
following day, Feb. 27, retouched the whole, by 
removing with the point of a knife the white ground, 
to represent the dark etched lines of the original ; 
the glass thus painted when placed upon black paper 
looked like a powerful mezzotinto engraving. I 
placed a sheet of prepared paper upon the painted 
surface, and, to make the contact perfect, put three 
layers of flannel at the back, and tied the whole down 
toaboard. There happened to be a bright sun, and 
in ten minutes the parts of the glass exposed had 
made a deep purplish black on the paper. On re- 
moving the glass I had a tolerably good impression, 
but the half tints had absorbed too much of the violet 
ray. I immediately painted the parts over with 
black on the other side of the glass, which answers 
to the practice of engravers in stopping out when a 
plate is bitten in too fast by the acid—this may be 
wiped off, renewed, or suffered to remain, at pleasure. 
There is no advantage in letting the glass remain too 
long in the light, as it deepens the middle tints and 
does not blacken the shadows in the same proportion. 
The fixation with salt entirely failed ; but with the 
iodide of potassium succeeded very well. The effect 
of the drawing may be heightened at pleasure by 


touching the lights with strong iodide of potassium, 

and the darks with a strong solution of the nitrate of 

silver dropped upon tin with a camel’s hair pencil ; 

this instantly turns black: with these the drawing 

may be invigorated, and the whole will resemble a 

mezzotint print orarich sepia drawing. A blackened 

etching ground readily suggested itself, it having 

been done many years ago, but I preferred a white 

ground, made of white lead, sugar of lead mixed with 

wax and copal varnish ; this may be laid on very thin 

with a silk dabber, or thick by repeating the process ; 

or the various opacities may be introduced according 

to the subject and effect proposed. Transfer the 

outline in soft pencil, by rubbing on the back of the 

paper, and proceed to etch with the etching point, a 

knife or any hard point to make the bolder lines. 

Thus, with the glass placed on black paper, the work 
will look like a spirited drawing with pen and ink, or 
under the hands of the engraver, a highly-finished 
engraving. Ifthe semi-opaque ground be prepared, 
various middle tints will readily be obtained, and by 
touching the high lights with opaque white, or with 
black at the back, a variety of effects may be pro- 
duced similar to the double lithography. These 
processes may be applied to original designs, copies 
from paintings, portraits, figures, or landscapes ; to 
circular letters, to the multiplying of manuscripts, 
with illustrations in any part of the page, &c., with. 
out the aid of engravers, printers, or presses. Any 
number may be produced at the same moment of 
exposition to the light; every pane of glass in the 
windows of a house may be occupied, by having a 
back-board to fit the frames, and layers of flannel or 
wadding to make the contact perfect ; and the house 
being darkened is the more favourable for the pre- 
paration of the paper and fixation of the photogenic 
drawings. Its present difficulties and defects are the 
paper requiring some niceties of manipulation, and 
only one side of the sheet can be employed. All these 
will be vanquished, for we shall have paper made of 
a quality and size favourable to the reception of 
the process. At present, I have found the Bank note 
post paper the best—probably it may be worth while 
tomake two pages adhere together, as the paper is very 
thin. Then there is the drawback of fixing and drying, 
&c., and few of each subject can be done in the course 
of the day, unless there be duplicate glasses ; yet, as 
the preparation on the glasses never wears out, causes 
no dirt, may be altered, improved, and retouched 
at any time, and only requires care not to break 
them, the art is perfectly available to those who wish 
to publish a limited number of illustrations with 
manuscripts, where it would not be worth the expense 
of employing engraving or printing ; but it is doubt- 
ful if it can ever be made to rival the beauty of the 
former or the facility of the latter. There are many 
other applications of this photogenic process, pro- 
vided any very transparent substance be made sensi- 
tive to the operation of light, such as horn, isinglass, 
or goldbeater’s skin. This being accomplished, the 
transfer of prints, letter-press, or types will be very 
easy.” While on this subject, we may observe that 
some of our contemporaries continue to argue respect- 
ing the discoveries of Mr. Fox Talbot and M. Da- 
guerre, as if a doubt yet existed as to priority. There 
can be no doubt on the subject. Mr. Talbot himself 
states that for four or five years his attention has 
been directed to the subject ; whereas there is abun- 
dant proof that M. Daguerre had made great pro- 
gress in his discovery—had indeed produced many 
drawings, more than a dozen years since. But we 
repeat, that the processes are entirely different, and 
the results different ; and having seen specimens of 
all, including among the best those of Mr. Talbot, 
Sir John Herschel, and Mr. Havell, we distinctly 
state that those of M. Daguerre far excel any which 
have been produced in thiscountry. 

The paragraph alluded to in the following letter 
was translated from the published Reports of the 
proceedings of the French Académie des Sciences :— 

Edinburgh, April 2, 1839. 

Sir John Robison has been so obliging as to call my atten- 
tion to a trifling inaccuracy in the Atheneum of the 23rd 
of March, in so far as you mention him as being engaged in 
making the experiments, in reference to the vermillion 





* The sale of the monthly part of the Atheneum doubles 
that of _——< the magazines, and as both must be delivered 
to the liers on the same day, we are occasionally 
hurried towards the end of the month, and consequently 
obliged to go to press with the last number somewhat 
earlier than usual. 





PP e presented on a clot of blood, corresponding to 
the figure of the green part of the ornament at the bottom 
of a porcelain vessel with which it had been in contact. 
The observation was made by me some time ago, while 
prosecuting some inquiries, into the state of the blood inerup- 
tive diseases, which were icated to the ting of 


As 


the British Association at Dublin in 1835. I have since been 
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engaged in conducting experiments, with the view of ascer- 
taining how the effect is produced, at one of which Sir John 
Robison and Professor Forbes did me the favour to attend, 
and the result of which was noticed in a communication 
made atthe time by the former to his friend, M. Arago. 
Iam, &c., 
P. 8. K. Newbigging, M.D. 

The March number of the Quarterly Review 
(No. 136,) is sufficiently various in its contents, and 
on the whole, a good number. The most gene- 
rally interesting articles in it are,—on the Natu- 
ral History of the Sperm Whale, by Thomas Beale 
(Atheneum, No. 397), a work replete with amusing 
and instructive narrative—on Paraguay, which is a 
résumé of the accounts of the Robertsons, and of 
Rengger and Longchamps—and a review of Tel- 
ford’s Autobiography, alike interesting to the man 
of science and the philanthropist. The review of 
Scott’s Granada is less to our taste, though written 
with considerable power. The reader cannot go on 
sneering with thereviewer(at least, we cannot) through 
nearly forty pages, and there is too much unreal 
mockery and antipathy in the style to be agreeable. 
Thearticle on India will be read withattention by all to 
whom India is a matter of interest; and the number 
of such readers has increased, is increasing, and as- 
suredly will not soon be diminished. Of the articles 
which will be first read—those on Sir F. Head, 
and the Puseyite controversy—we purposely abstain 
from speaking; though the theological dispute must 
lead to consequences unforeseen by the parties who 
have commenced it, and therefore invites notice. 
After all, it is but the old dispute between authority 
and conscience, carried into a new field; and the 
world, as it has hitherto done, will decide for itself, 
without listening to the exaggerations and assump- 
tions of either party. 

The first finished of the many announced pictures 
of the Coronation is that by Mr. Parris. The artist 
has done his utmost to produce not merely an exact 
representation of the royal cloth of gold and the epis- 
copal purple, and the noble ermine which enriched 
the pageant—but to makea picture ; and,compared 
with any of his previous works, he has succeeded well. 
By the admission of one of those broad gushes of 
sunlight, which gave the real scene an effect so pic- 
turesque and fairy-ish (the word is Horace Wal- 
pole’s), he has blended and harmonized all the 
otherwise fatiguing details of the background, which 
terminates in the music gallery, so as strongly 
to throw out the principal group—deep shades above 
the transept, where the peeresses sat, giving the due 
equipoise of more solid and grave tones, Something 
must always be sacrificed in these representations ; 
and here, that the young Queen and her attendants 
might assume the prominence required, the aisle, 
where the ceremonial took place, has been something 
narrowed, so as to have a more closet-like appear- 
ance than the reality—but the fault exists only to a 
trifling extent. It is impossible for us to attempt to 
enumerate the personages whose portraits Mr. Parris 
has introduced,—as a whole, successfully. 

The Society of British Artists announces a series 
of conversaziones to be held on alternate Saturday 
evenings, com ing April 6th, to which strangers 
are to be admitted on payment. The plan includes 
not merely the exhibition of the pictures, but also the 
delivery of lectures on artistic subjects: and if well 
carried into effect, is worthy the consideration and 
patronage of all who do more than talk about art. 

The musical season of London has fairly set in. 
The Societa Armonica began its concerts on Mon- 
day, with an excellent programme of instrumental 
and vocal music: the most prominent item in the 
former division, was Beethoven’s symphony in B 
flat, which was correctly. but coarsely executed by 
a band more powerful, if we mistake not, than the 
Society has been worth in former seasons. Greater 
perfection of execution is impossible, so long as it 
remains a question with the orchestra, whether its 
members are to look for guidance to Mr. Mori, the 
leader, or Mr. Forbes, the conductor, (per bill). 
We know not whether it is to be considered as cause 
or effect of such a divided reign, that the latter gen- 
tleman performs his evolutions with so entire an in- 
dependence of the requisitions of the orchestra—or 
of the score. Mr. Forbes is a clever pianist, but 
assuredly, at the Societa Armonica, he stands in a 
false position. The singers announced, were Mrs. 


A. Toulmin, Miss F. Wyndham, Miss Woodyatt, 








Sig. Brizzi, the brothers Giubilei, and Sig. F. La- 
blache. To guard against the possibility of mistake, 
however, it is fair to add, that the temptations of 
Herr David’s violin-playing enticed us away from 
their well-known, though well selected songs, duetts, 
and concerted pieces,—at the close of the symphony. 
And to make amends for our omission, we may state 
(though it be an exception to the rule of never noticing 
any but public performances,) that Herr David's 
violin playing improves upon acquaintance. There 
is in it, that thorough-going soundness, brilliancy, 
and expression, under the control of a well-trained 
and earnest mind, which make us rate it very 
highly. In chamber music, he leaves nothing to be 
desired. As we have no disposition, under the cir- 
cumstances, for severe criticism, we shall content 
ourselves with announcing the performance of Mr. 
Charles Hart’s oratorio ‘Omnipotence,’ which took 
place on Tuesday, at the Hanover Square Rooms,— 
and proceed with other matters to be,—or which 
have been. A M. Panofka, a violin player, has 
just arrived, whom the public will possibly have an 
opportunity of hearing at the Philharmonic Concerts. 
Besides M. Tilmant, a Monsieur Artot, also a vio- 
linist, is shortly expected. Dihler and Thalberg are 
announced as likely to pay us another visit. Madlle. 
Clara Wieck, so distinguished, it is said, above all 
pianistes, is at Paris. The Musical World of last 
week noticed the departure from Prague, of a Herr 
Dreischock, who is one of the most wonderful among 
the wonderful on the same instrument. Without 
any splenetic tendencies, such announcements are 
beginning to lose their value with us. In addition 
to the Italian singers, of whom M. Laporte has the 
exclusive possession, and Madame Albertazzi, who 
was to make her appearance last night at Drury 
Lane, and Signor Ivanoft, a Madlle. de Riviere has 
arrived, for the concerts; and a Madame Willent 
Bordogni, daughter of the celebrated singing-master 
—Madlle. Placci, too, is coming. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in 
the Morning until Five in the Evening. 

Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
THE INVISIBLE GIRL. 

This striking and interesting Exhibition, which excited such 
intense curiosity thirty years ago, in Paris and London, is 
now revived at the Royal Gallery of Practical Science, Adelaide 
Street, West Strand, where it is to be witnessed daily, in addi- 
tion to other innumerable sources of attraction. 

dmittance to the whole, One Shilling. 














SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. ' 

March 21.—The Marquis of Northampton, Pres, 
in the chair. 

Thomas William Fletcher, Esq. and the Rev. 
Thomas Gaskin, were elected Fellows. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. Description of a Compensating Barometer, 
adapted to Meteorological Purposes, and requiring 
no Corrections either for Zero or for Temperature : 
by Samuel B. Howlett, Esq. 

In the instrument here described, there is pro- 
vided, in addition to the ordinary barometric tube 
inverted, in the usual way, in a cistern of mercury, a 
second tube of the same dimensions, placed by the 
side of the former, and likewise filled with mercury, 
but only to the height of twenty-eight inches above 
the level of the mercury of the cistern. This tube is 
closed at its lower end, and fixed to a float supported 
by the mercury in the cistern; and it bears, at its 
upper end, an ivory scale three inches in length. 
The elevation of the mercury in the barometric tube 
is estimated by the difference between its level and 
that of the mercury in the closed tube, and is mea- 
sured on the ivory scale by the aid of a horizontal 
index, embracing both the tubes, and sliding verti- 
cally along them. As the float which bears the 
closed tube to which the scale is attached rests freely 
on the mercury in the cistern, and consequently 
always adjusts itself to the level of that fluid, no cor- 
rection for the zero point is needed ; and, as every 
change of temperature must similarly affect the 
columns of mercury in both the tubes, after the scale 
has been adjusted so as to read correctly at any given 
temperature, such as 32°, which may be effected by 
comparison with a standard barometer, every other 





reading will correspond to the same temperature, and 


will require no correction. The author considers 
the error arising from the difference of expansion 
corresponding to the different lengths of the two 
columns of mercury, and which will rarely amount 
to one-four-hundredth of an inch, as too small to 
deserve attention in practice, being, in fact, far within 
the limits of error in ordinary observations, §yb. 
joined to the above paper is a letter from the author 
to Sir John Herschel, containing a statement of com. 
parative observations made with a mountain baro. 
meter, and with the compensation barometer, from 
which it appears that the use of the latter is attended 
with the saving of a great quantity of troublesome 
calculation, The comparative observations are given 
in a table, exhibiting a range of differences from 
+.012 to —.016 of an inch. 

2. An Account of the Fall of a Meteoric Stone jn 
the Cold Bokkeveld, Cape of Good Hope: by T, 
Maclear, Esq., in a letter to Sir J. F. W. Herchel, 

The appearance attending the fall of this aerolite, 
which happened at half-past nine o’clock in the 
morning of the 13th of October, 1838, was that of a 
meteor of a silvery hue, traversing the atmosphere 
for a distance of about sixty miles, and then ex. 
ploding with a loud noise, like that from artillery, 
which was heard over an area of more than seventy 
miles in diameter—the air at the time being calm 
and sultry. The fragments were widely dispersed, 
and were at first so soft as to admit of being cut with 
a knife, but they afterwards spontaneously hardened, 
The entire mass of the aerolite is estimated at about 
five cubic feet. 

3. Chemical Account of the Cold Bokkeveld 
Meteoric Stone, by Michael Faraday, Esq. D.C.L., 
in a letter to Sir John F. W. Herschel. 

The stone is stated as being soft, porous, and 
hygrometric ; having, when dry, the specific gravity 
of 2.94, and possessing a very small degree of mag- 
netic power, irregularly dispersed through it. One 
hundred parts of the stone in its natural state, 
was found to consist of the following constituents: 


namely,— 
WR csiccvconcs 6.5 Alumina.......... 5.22 
Sulphur ........ 4.24 Lime ..ccccseceee 1.64 
re 28.9 Oxide of Nickel ..  .82 


Protoxide of Iron 33.22 Oxide of Chromium 7 
Magnesia ..ccseee 19.2 Cobalt and Soda, a trace. 

4. Notes respecting a new kind of Sensitive Paper: 
by Henry Fox Talbot, Esq. 

The method of preparing the paper here referred 
to, consists in washing it over with nitrate of silver, 
then with bromide of potassium, and afterwards again 
with nitrate of silver ; drying it at the fire after each 
operation. This paper is very sensitive to the light 
of the clouds, and even to the feeblest daylight. The 
author supplies an omission in his former memoir on 
photogenic drawing, by mentioning a method he had 
invented and practised nearly five years ago, of 
imitating etchings on copper plate, by smearing over 
a sheet of glass with a solution of resin in turpentine, 
and blackening it by the smoke of a candle. On this 
blackened surface a design is made with the point of 
aneedle, the lines of which will of course be transpa- 
rent, and will be represented by dark lines on the 
prepared paper to which it is applied, when exposed 
to sunshine. The same principle may be applied to 
make numerous copies of any writing. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 27.—Rev. Dr. Buckland, President, in the 
chair.—_A paper was read by Mr. Owen,‘ On a Tooth 
and part of the Skeleton of the Glyptodon, a large 
quadruped of the Edentate order, to which belongs 
the tesselated bony armour, figured in Mr. Clift’s de- 
scription of the Megatherium, and has been supposed 
by some naturalists to have belonged to that animal.’ 
The first notice of the remains of a large fossil Eden- 
tate mammal, associated with fragments of a tessel- 
ated bony armour, is an extract from a letter by 
Don Damasio Larrajiaga, curé of Monte Video, in- 
serted at the end of Cuvier’s description of the Mega- 
therium, (Oss. Foss. Tom. 5, Part I. 1823.) The 
bones noticed in that communication were found in 
the alluvium of the Rio del Sauce, a tributary of the 
Solis Grande. The next observations bearing on 
the question, are contained in Weiss’s Geological 
Memoir, on the provinces of San Pedro do Sul, and 
the Banda Oriental, (Berlin Trans. 1827). The 
bones were collected by Sellow, the Prussian travel- 





ler, and were obtained in part near the Arapeychico, 
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in the province of Monte Video, and partly in the 
roximity of the Rio Janeiro, These remains were 
not described by Weiss, but, after the death of Sellow, 
they were confided to Professor D*Alton, who has 
‘ven an account of them in the Berlin Trans- 
actions for 1833: and he states, that the bones did 
not belong to the Megatherium. In 1832, Mr. Clift 
described part of the fossil remains, brought to 
England from Buenos Ayres, by Sir Woodbine 
Parish, found at Villanueva, south of the Rio Salado ; 
and the remainder form the subject of Mr. Owen’s 
memoir. They consist of the extremity of a jaw with 


pula, nearly a perfect radius, and parts of a fore and | 

ahind foot; likewise of fragments of a thick tessel- 
yr shell or armour, found about twelve inches be- | 
low the mass of bones. On the first inspection of 
these remains, it was evident, both to Mr. Clift and 
Mr. Owen, that they did not belong to the Megathe- 
rium, and that the grooves in the alveoli of the frag- 
ment of the jaw, also exhibited a mode of dentition 
differing more widely from that of the existing sub- 
genera of armadilloes, than the respective dental cha- 
racters of thesesub-genera differ from one another. Mr. 
Clift, therefore,in his description of the Megatherium, 
gavenoaccount ofthe tesselated bony covering, brought 
to England by Sir Woodbine Parish, or of the bones 
associated with it. Soon after the arrival of these 
remains, casts were made by the College of Surgeons, 
and sent to different museums, including that of the 
Jardin du Roi, at Paris, where they attracted the 
attention of M. Laurillard and Mr. Pentland. These 
naturalists were also induced to conclude, that the 
shell and bones were not portionsof the Megatherium ; 
and they inferred, from an examination of the por- 
tion of the foot, that the fossils belonged to an extinct 
animal allied to the armadilloes. More recently, Sir 
Woodbine Parish received intelligence of the dis- 
covery in the bank ofa rivulet, near the Rio Matanza, 
twenty miles south of Buenos Ayres, of an entire 
skeleton, including its tesselated coat of mail, and 
with the account there were transmitted to him one 
of the teeth and a sketch of the animal itself. On 
examining the tooth, Mr. Owen did not hesitate to 
pronounce, that it indicated a new sub-genus of the 
armadillo family, for which he proposed the name of 
Glyptodon, in reference to the fluted or sculptured 
character of the tooth. Subsequently, on comparing 
it with the fragment of the jaw before alluded to, he 
perceived that the peculiar longitudinal ridges in the 
socket, precisely corresponded with the characteristic 
flutings in the tooth, and thus the shell, with the 
other remains, found at Villanueva, were ascertained 
to belong to the same species as those of the perfect 
animal discovered in the banks of the Matanza ; and 
the bony mail proved not to bea portion of the 
Megatherium, but of the Glyptodon. Mr. Owen 
then pointed out some peculiarities exhibited in the 
sketch of the animal, and which demonstrate that the 
Glyptodon isdistinct from any of the existing armadil- 
loes, but he confined his anatomical descriptions to 
the remains which have been brought to England, and 
vere exhibited on the Society’s table. The tooth 
isa fragment, but the grinding surface, and upwards 
of an inch of the crown, are perfect. The whole 
length was probably about four aa and there is 
20 indication of a diminution in any of its diameters 
ftom the grinding surface to the opposite fractured 
end: in this respect it agrees with the abrupt termi- 
nation of the socket in the fragment of the jaw. The 
teeth were much more compressed than in the Me- 
gathere, and they differ still more materially in their 
intimate structure, which corresponds with that of 
thearmadilloes. The teeth of the Glyptodon differ in 
amarked degree from those of any known species of 
amadillo, being traversed through their whole length 
both on the inner and outer sides, by two broad and 
deep angular grooves, so as to divide the grinding 
surface into three portions, joined together by the 
contracting isthmus interposed between the opposite 
ftooves, In the lower jaw the sockets turn inwards, 
» inthe Toxodon, and the teeth by their complicated 
frm indicate a transition from the Edentata to the 
Pachydermous Toxodon. The modifications in the 
leomotive extremities also bespeak a similar ten- 
dency in the Glyptodon to the multungulate Pachy- 
derms._Mr. Owen then proceeded to explain the 
Points in which the remains of the Glyptodon agree, 
or differ, from those existing or extinct mamiiferes 
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with which it is most closely allied, but we cannot 
attempt to give more than the general inferences at 
which he arrived. Of all the Edentata, recent or 
fossil, the Glyptodon approaches most nearly to the 
species of Dasypus, in the structure of the ungueal 
phalanges ; but in their shortness, as compared with 
their breadth and depth, they resemble still more 


_ the ungueal phalanges of the Pachyderms. The 


short broad terminal phalanges of the Glyptodon 
must have been encased in corresponding short and 
strong hoof-like claws, and “I would ask,” observed 


| Mr. Owen, “ if we have not here a modification of 
three alveoli, also of portions of a humerus and a sca- | 


the base of the anterior column of support, which 
relates immediately to the necessity of carrying so 
| ponderous a cuirass, as that which undoubtedly 
covered the body ?” There cannot be a greater con- 
trast than is presented between the short broad and 
flat phalange of the Glyptodon, and the long com- 
pressed claw-bone of the Megatherium, which, with 
its bony ungueal sheath, bespeaks an instrument, 
the employment of which in scratching, digging, and 
perhaps defending its possessor, was of more con- 
sequence in the living economy of the individual, 
than mere subserviency to support and progression. 
Mr. Owen does not deny to the Glyptodon the power 
of applying its stout fossorial anterior extremities to 
all the purposes to which the armadilloes, his nearest 
congeners, apply theirs. The bones of the hinder 
extremities, when arranged in their natural juxta- 
position, present a foot of such singular proportions, 
as to be without a parallel in the animal kingdom, 
but expressly modified to form a base to a column, 
destined to support an enormous superincumbent 
weight. From the examination of these bones of the 
feet, Mr. Owen also infers, that the Glyptodon can- 
not be called an armadillo without using an exag- 
gerated expression, still less can it be considered a 
species of Megatherium, but that it offers the type of 
a distinct genus, which is much more nearly allied 
to the Dasypodoid, than to the Megatheroid families 
of Edentata. 

Mr. Owen afterwards showed that the portions of 
armour described by D’Alton,and those obtained by 
Sir Woodbine Parish present the closest resemblance 
in point of structure; but that from this agreement 
alone it could not be satisfactorily inferred that the 
animals were specifically the same, in consequence 
of the near resemblance which different species of 
armadillo present in the structure of their tesselated 
armour. The parts of the skeleton, however, ob- 
tained both by Sellow and Sir Woodbine Parish, 
prove that they are positively identical in species, 
and, therefore, that the only portions of tesselated 
armour transmitted to Europe testify to their having 
formed part of the structure of an Edentate animal, 
widely differing from, and, as proved by the com- 
parative measurements, much smaller than the Me- 
gatherium. He then proceeded to the inquiry, 
whether the Megatherium had a long coat of armour, 
a question which at present must rest on arguments 
afforded either by modifications of the skeleton, ana- 
logous to those which in the armadilloes have relation 
to their osseous coat of mail, or by other peculiarities 
indicative of a similar relation. In reasoning from 
the analogy of the armadilloes, the only quadruped 
which possesses a carapace, there is presented to our 
observation a skeleton which affords throughout that 
family a constant and unvarying series of well-marked 
modifications, in direct relation to such a carapace as 
the Megatherium has been supposed by some natu- 
ralists, and De Blainville more particularly, to possess. 
The modifications of this nature in the pelvis of 
the armadillo, are the following:—1. The anchy- 
losis of a great number of vertebre forming a very 
large sacrum. 2. The great anterio-posterior deve- 
lopement of the spines of the sacral vertebra, which 
thus constitutes a continuous vertical ridge of bone, 
bearing immediately the superincumbent weight by 
the correspondent developement of a ridge from the 
median line of the under surface of the armour: 
this weight is further transferred from the sacrum to 
the thigh bones by two points on each side; one of 
these, the ischium, is anchylosed to the posterior part 
of the sacrum,—the second and more characteristic 
mode, is by the conversion of the iliac boné into a 
stout three-sided beam, passing straight from the 
thigh joint to abut against the anterior part of the 
sacrum, where the weight of the shell is greatest. 





In the pelvis of the Megatherium, the sacral vertebrae 


do not exceed | four; the s spinous processes are small, 
and are not locked together as in the armadilloes, 
but are separated by intervals, as in the sloths, In 
no species of armadillo is the ilium expanded, while 
it is greatly developed in the Megatherium; and 
among the Edentata the nearest approach to this 
structure is exhibited by the sloths, Another and 
still more striking character in the skeleton of the 
armadillo in connexion with its armour, is the re 
markable production of a part of the vertebra from 
above the anterior articular process on each side 
in a straight direction upwards, outwards and for- 
wards to nearly the level of the extremities of the 
true spinous processes. Now these oblique processes, 
which are thus developed in no other quadruped 
except in the loricated Edentata, precisely correspond 
in position and use with the tie-beams in the archi- 
tecture of a roof. In the Megatherium, these oblique 
processes—these tie-beams—are wanting, and this part 
of the vertebral column corresponds with that of the 
hair-clad sloths and ant-eaters. The broad ribs of 
the Megatherium have likewise been supposed by 
some naturalists as indicative of a bony armour, but 
the ribs of the sloths and the ant-eaters are broader 
and stronger than those of the armadilloes. Again, 
the prodigious strength of the bones of the leg of the 
Megatherium has been urged as a proof that the 
animal had a bony armour; but Mr. Owen showed, 
that this great strength was requisite for the support 
of the enormous pelvis, which, as already stated, is 
unprovided with any apparatus for bearing a weighty 
coat of mail. 

A description was then given of some remains of 
the Glyptodon deposited in the Museum at Monte 
Video; and the author, in conclusion, expressed a 
hope that the anatomical descriptions embodied in 
the paper, would fully establish the Glyptodon as a 
distinct genus on both dentary and locomotive organs; 
and he trusts that he has vindicated the opinion of 
Cuvier with reference to the Megatherium, by de- 
monstrating it to be in reference to its tegumentary 
covering as well as in its osseous system, more nearly 
allied to the ant-eaters and sloths than to the arma- 
dilloes. 
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Sart. Asiatic Society ... evcceece l WO, P.M. 
Mow Society of British ‘Architects ccceccece Eight. 
* \ Geographical Society .........++ - Nine, P.M. 

Architectural “yr (Visitors) vies Bight. 

Tues. < Society of Arts (Jidustr.) ..... . Eight. 
Zoological Society (Sci. Bus.) p- Eight. 
Geological Society ...... ) p. Eight. 

Wep. Medico- Botanical Society “ight. 
Society of Arts .. H p. Seven 
Literary Fund .. Three. 
Royal Society...... oo p. Eight. 

THuR { society of Antiquaries eeccce Light. 
Royal Society of Literature ‘our. 

Dar Astronomical Society ..... . .. Eight. 

* (Royal Institution .........+.0++e0++4 Pp. Eight. 
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MUSIC AND ‘D THE DRAMA 


DRURY L LANE. 
This Evening, FARINELLI; and THE KING OF THE MIST. 
On pany LA GAZZA LADRA; after which ee LITTLE 
HUN ACK; and THE KING OF css MIST. 
Taesday, ., s Opera of THE MAGIC FLUT E. 
Wodeestey. 3 Mozart's DON JUAN ; and THE KING OF THE 





COVENT GARDEN, 
This Eresing. RICHELIEU; with LODOISKA; and THE 


On day HE RICRELIE ; and FRA DIAVOLO. 
Tweed lar MPESt ; after which THE MARRIAGE 


Ww. 7h. and Thursday, RICHELIEU. 
THE LYCEUM Lave ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE). 
This Evening, LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGUE: with 
BACHELOR’S BU TTONS ; an Fy and TI THE » SILVER CRESCENT. 








Her Masesty’s Toeatre.—On Thursday evening 
the theatre re-opened, with Madame Persiani as La 
Sonnambula: the harbinger of the rest of the Italian 
choir, who have, by this time, all arrived in town, 
Though “one swallow does not make a summer,” 
we may prophesy a brilliant season to come, if we 
are to take as earnest the exquisite performance of 
the orchestra, the precision of the chorus on this ocea- 
sion, and the singing and the acting of the first-arrived 
of the rival queens. Madame Persiani has gained 
in embonpoint since last year; her voice may have 
been treated with a dip in Medea’s magic cauldron— 
so much fresher does it appear to us, than it was a 
twelvemonth ago. The consciousness of increased 
health and strength, together with the warmth of her 





reception, (to say nothing of the gentle stimulus of a 
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feeling of rivalry,) were obvious throughout the whole 
of the evening. We never heard her sing so well, or 
pour out her delicate, original, and various cadences, 
with such a profusion—rich, but not wasteful. Ma- 
dame Persiani is the only artiste we have ever heard, 
who, trusting largely to improvisation for her orna- 
ments, succeeds more frequently than she fails. Even 
when she is most composite in her inspirations, there 
is the presiding spirit of a sound musician everywhere 
visible, harmonizing ornaments in themselves essen- 
tially different, as we see arabesques and rich frame- 
work, with here a trace of the Gothic, there of the 
Roman ; but the whole, after its kind, consistent and 
complete. Her reception was enthusiastic. Signora 
Ernesta Grisi, who was to have made her début as 
Lisa, did not appear—Madame Bellini, in her ab- 
sence, taking the part. It gives us pleasure to advert 
to the engagement of Tamburini by M. Laporte. 





Time was when “ Easter pieces” were considered 
as much a matter of course as “ Christmas panto- 
mimes,” and a pretty romanee with lively songs and 
beautiful scenery, or a grand spectacle, was regularly 
provided for the holiday folks. Now we have these 
things all the year round, and, but for the “maimed 
rites” of Lent and the blank of Passion Week, 
which give a little éclat to Easter, the theatrical 
doings are nothing extraordinary. This year Drury 
Lane was the only theatre that catered expressly 
for the holiday visitors, and though we, therefore, 
give precedence to ‘The King of the Mist’ in our 
week’s chronicle, the merits of the spectacle—albeit 
the glittering effulgence of his misty Majesty’s abode 
is not veiled by any exhalations whatsoever—are of 
a very ordinary kind; and the story possesses little 
interest, although the incidents are somewhat start- 
ling. A very ancient shepherd named Martin, who 
is old enough to know better, tempts Peter Block, a 
poor henpecked innkeeper, to the caverns of the 
Brocken to search for gold, and then solicits the 
favour of being stabbed, as the price of the treasure. 
Peter declines the offer; at which Martin, who has 
lived long enough to be weary of life, casts his chry- 
salis, and appears in the butterfly form of The King of 
the Mist; shows Peter a dazzling perspective of gold, 
and sends him home laden with as many bullion 
bricks as he can carry. With this there is mixed up 
the usual portion of love-making and merry-making, 
diablerie and mystery, scolding and sighing; and 
some picturesque scenery, the best of which is the 
golden palace of the King of the Mist, and the 
Brocken at sunset. H. Wallack, as old Martin, 
looked and spoke like Methuselah himself; Comp- 
ton as Peter Block, and Mrs. C. Jones as his terma- 
gant spouse, played their parts con amore: M‘Ian’s 
dress and manner as the villain of the piece also 
deserve a word of praise. 

‘Izaak Walton,’ at the Otympic, did not offer a 
bait sufficiently tempting, to attract the shoals of 
Easter-tide, and those whose more sober tastes and 
angling associations drew them thither, may have been 
disappointed at the appearance of the piscatorial 
Patriarch on the stage. Not but that Farren looks 
as like old Izaak, as if he had sat for the portrait, 
instead of the portrait to him, but simply because 
the character is unfit for the stage, and the attempt 
to dramatize such undramatic materials, as Pis- 
cator meeting Venator, and going fishing together, and 
hearing a milk-maid sing at a hedge ale-house, must 
of necessity be a failure. All that meets the eye, 
however, is perfect: Fleet Street as it was a century 
or two back, with a mob of ’Prentices like the * Gre- 
cians” of Christ’s Hospital, arrayed against a party 
of Templars, and dispersed by the City watch; Tot- 
tenham Cross, as it appeared when skirted by the 
meads of the Lea river, on a fresh summer morning 
at sunrise; the meadows at noon, with the milk- 
maid at the stile, and the old public house with its 
walls stuck about with ballads, and a peep over the 
fields by sunset—these, and the gipsies, are worth 
sitting out a dull piece to see: and, above all, to 
hear Vestris sing the old ditty, ‘ Come live with me 
and be my love.’ It is impossible to object to her 
finished execution of the song as out of keeping with 
her assumed character of milkmaid. The scenery 
is painted by Telbin, who rivals Stanfield in finish 
and clearness, and atmospheric brilliancy. Keeley 
is exceessively droll in a little farcical trifle, called 
‘The Garrick Fever,’ in which he plays a stroller, 


‘ 





who presents himself to a country manager, as Gar- 
rick come to perform Hamlet.’ Keeley dresses the 
part after Dighton’s caricature of Stephen Kemble 
in that character, looking like a globe of black-velvet 
girdled by an ecliptic of blue riband, and surmounted 
by an arctic-circle of powder. Miss Agnes Taylor is 
really a charming Ophelia, and wears her hoop with 
becoming grace, and Mrs. Macnamara as an anti- 
quated spinster, might have walked out of a print of 
the “ Fashions,” in the Lady’s Magazine of the time ; 
Brougham, too, as an ‘Irish fire-eater,’ looks the 
personification of a military salamander. 

The luckless Lyceum has been opened by Mr. 
Penley, a country manager of experience, with a 
company of tolerable efficiency, almost wholly pro- 
vincial,—Mrs, Stirling being the star, the re-appear- 
ance of which in the theatrical hemisphere all ad- 
mirers of talent, beauty, and vivacity must hail, as did 
the audience on Monday. After delivering a smart 
address, she appeared as the clever and capricious 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; and though wanting 
the finished grace of the high-bred woman of fashion, 
her spontaneous gaiety and animation carried her 
through: the best passage of the performance was 
her personation of the highwayman, which was dash- 
ing and determined, without a particle of vulgarity. 
The piece itself is not ill-written, but it possesses no 
interest beyond the one character, save the scenery 
and costumes which, but for the inevitable compari- 
son with the Olympic and Covent Garden, would be 
accounted complete and appropriate. A dull farce 
and commonplace melo-drama followed; we must 
hope for better opportunities for the developement 
of the talent of the company. Mrs. B. Penley showed 
a sprightly manner, and a pretty and well-cultivated 
voice; and we had glimpses of excellence in the 
other performers. 

The attraction of Richelieu’ at Covent Garpen 
still continues, and a revival of the venerable and 
once all-popular operatic melo-drama of * Lodoiska’ 
was added for the holiday folks. It is got up in the 
effective way in which everything is done at this 
theatre.—The Haymarket offered no novelty, the 
proper Easter piece, ‘The Devil and Dr. Faustus,’ 
not being ready ; but Power was all-sufficient.—The 
lions and tigers at the St, James’s have been suc- 
ceeded by a troop of dancing dogs and monkeys, 
whose performance is as tedious as it is stupid. 





MISCELLANEA 

Manuscripts.—Great havoc has been committed in 
Rome among some valuable manuscripts which were 
supposed to be in a place of safety ; they belonged toa 
school founded by Innocent X., and were of the time 
of Clement VIII. One of them being accidentally 
discovered in the shop of a pork-butcher, a search 
was made, and twenty-eight closets were found to 
have been emptied by the cook of the seminary, 
who had sold them to tradespeople. The Cardinal 
Lambruschini, then sent Professor Carti, accompanied 
by some gensdarmes to the different shops, and 
only such a portion was reclaimed as refilled seven of 
the closets. 

Druidical Remains.—In the mountains of Ardes, 
some very curious remains of Druidical worship 
have been found, The spot is very wild, and is 
supposed to have been the site of a forest now des- 
troyed. On digging below the grass, a layer of 
charcoal, mixed with a pounded vitrified substance, 
presented itself, in the midst of which was buried 
an urn, containing a second, also vitrified, and of a 
square form, in which were placed those fragments of 
bones which were not consumed by fire. Round 
this vase, and at equal distances, are three lamps. 
Within the excavation are fragments of vases of 
ditferent forms, resembling the most beautiful Roman 
pottery. 

Arsenic.—M. Orfila has discovered a method of 
detecting the smallest atoms of arsenic, even when 
administered in solution. For this he used a 
lamp, the hydrogen gas of which was produced by a 
piece of zinc, steeped in diluted sulphuric acid. The 
arsenic, however small the quantity, when exposed 
to the flame of this gas, is carried along by it, and if 
a cold substance be presented to the end of the narrow 
tube conveying the flame, the arsenic will be deposi- 
ted on it like a spot. 


To CorrEspoypeNnts.—Mr. d’ Abbadie’s letter has been 
received ; itshall appear next week. 
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REVIEWS 
A Voice from America to England. By an 
American Gentleman. Colburn. 


Iv agossiping article on the Westminster Review, 
written so lately as December last [_ Athen. 580], 
we called our reader’s attention to Miss Mar- 
tineau’s statements concerning the condition of 
the Transatlantic Abolitionists. The picture 
offered in her ‘ Martyr Age of America,’ repre- 
sented this party as a nucleus of honest enthu- 
siasts, exposed to all the violence of mob exas- 
peration,—a minority injured in their properties, 
endangered in their persons, covered with oblo- 
quy and ridicule, but yet increasing in numbers 
and in influence, and spreading their associations 
throughout the various states of the Union, in 
spite of great general hostility. Such a picture 
we viewed, at the time, with a mixed feeling of 
curiosity and awe, as pregnant with consequences 
of deep future import; but it little prepared us 
tc believe that Miss Martineau’s martyrs were 
so soon to be converted into assailants. If the 
work before us is to be believed, to this com- 
plexion they have already come: not only have 
the Abolitionists assumed an aggressive attitude, 
but they offer a front of such wide extension, as, 
in our author’s opinion, threatens to overrun not 
only American slavery, but the American con- 
stitution into the bargain. 

“The Anti-slavery Society,” says the American 
gentleman, “is an imperium in imperio, self-created, 
self-governed, and irresponsible, with a head, a cabi- 
net, a legislative power, secretaries, and under-secre- 
taries, subsidiary agents, under a complicated and 
well-devised system of operations, collecting and 
disbursing monies in the service, claiming to occupy 
the entire field belonging to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, so far as this question is concerned, 
and extending itself over it as fast as possible.” 

And again, in a note :— 

“In the American Anti-slavery Society, is set up 
a political machinery, independent of the State and 
having no connexion with it, acting upon the public 
mind, and taking under its charge the appropriate 
business of the Government. * * In 1838, this 
Society professes to have under its control 40,000, 
nearly one-fourth, of the votes of the State of New 
York ; and we may suppose, a like proportion, in 
the Northern and Eastern States. Here, then, is 
not only a considerable, but a stupendous, political 
organization, independent of and hostile to the State, 
and which has assumed the customary forms of poli- 
tical action in the State, and for State purposes. 
* * Already, the organization now under considera- 
tion, has acquired to itself a large fraction of the 
political power of the State, and is openly driving 
for the ascendency. Besides, that the peace of the 
Union is disturbed, and its integrity menaced, by 
these operations, the spectacle of the rise and pro- 
gress of such a power, within the limits and on the 
territories of the republic, independent of the State, 
18 a most extraordinary anomaly, * * The American 
Anti-slavery Society is virtually a State for all its 
purposes of action. It has a Constitution, a legisla- 
tive and executive power, a polity with its minorand 
larger departments, its secretaries and fiscal opera- 
tions, and its subsidiary agencies without number. 
It imposes contributions, and can raise money to an 
indefinite amount. * * Instead of confining itself to 
the correction of opinion in a legitimate way, it has 
put itself to the task of remodelling the machinery 
of society ; and the latter is now its principal occu- 
pation. Confiding in the power of its own organiza- 
tion—as well it might—and not dreaming that its 
legality in relation to the political structure of the 
State, would be drawn in question, it has looked 
upon the field as its own, and concluded, that it had 
only to enter, to be victorious.” 

So unexampled a spread of opinion is too 
startling to be passed over “ without our special 

wonder”; and it has induced us to pause over a 
volume which otherwise has no very strong claim 
on our critical notice. We are, however, all the 





more disposed to the course we have taken in 
respect to it, on account of the forbidding aspect 
of a style dry and pedantic, and of a defective 
and ill-reasoned theory, too likely to render the 
Voice from America disregarded. For we think 
the phenomena its pages disclose deserve a wider 
consideration than they are likely, so presented, 
to obtain ; and that they who can vanquish the 
tedium of perusal, and can reason independently 
on the facts, may find the nut worth more than 
from the unpromising husk that contains it they 
might presuppose. 

We say “reason independently,” for the werk 
is violently ex parte, and written either under a 
most feverish excitement, or a sinister interest. 
The anonymous author, indeed, informs us that he 
is no inhabitant of a slave state, that he holds no 
property of the kind, that he “‘detests,” “ abhors” 
slavery—was born[?] and educated to hate it,” 
and “ will use all his influence to bring it to an 
end”; but to all this we must reply, that he is 
anonymous; and that there is so much internal 
evidence of ill-feeling towards those who favour 
abolition—so much weak and untenable argu- 
ment—so much plain sophistry—such outbreaks 
of petulance and temper, as would justify the 
supposition that the writer is nothing better than 
a paid advocate. We think it necessary to pre- 
mise thus much, not because we apprehend that 
our readers on this side the Atlantic are in any 
danger of being seduced into toleration of the 
sin of slavery. The English nation has shown 
the intensity of its feeling on the subject; and 
the people having bought and paid for their right 
to denounce the crime, will not lightly part with 
it on such arguments as are advanced by the 
American gentleman. A knowledge, however, 
of the bearings and prejudices of a writer, is a 
very necessary ingredient in appreciating the 
weight of his testimony, and, in the present in- 
stance, at least, in discovering what he is about. 

Had the ‘ Voice from America’ exhibited less 
of partizanship, there is much in it with which 
we should coincide. No one acquainted with 
the United States but must acknowledge that the 
slavery question is surrounded with the greatest 
difficulties, requiring the utmost calmness and 
judgment in the handling. No one, we imagine, 
will dispute that opinion is the mainspring of 
the government of that country, and that there 
is danger that a nation, like an individual, may 
commit grievous errors under a temporary in- 
toxication. It is also pretty generally known 
that America is over-dosed with religious stimuli ; 
that the descendants of the “ pilgrim fathers” 
have inherited a fanatical temperament, at once 
gloomy and excitable ; that the voluntary system, 
by placing sects and pastors in jealous rivalry, to 
outbid each other in preachings and in doctrines, 
has administered to this temperament; that the 
solitude and simplicity of rural life favour their 
efforts ; and that education, instead of resisting, 
aids in propagating an epidemic and diseased 
enthusiasm. We must, therefore, feel satisfied 
that there is danger to be apprehended from a 
collision between the interested prejudices of 
the south, and the heated enthusiasm of a 
majority of the northern population. We may 
admit, also, that a government of opinion is un- 
stable, and that a self-governing nation requires 
an education which excludes the gentle, feminine, 
laissez aller happiness, which is some compen- 
sation for the manifold inabilities of those who 
“are governed without knowing how.” But we 
cannot go the length of the innuendo implied in 
these statements,—namely, that the Americans 
do not know what is best suited to themselves ; 
or if the will of the people has overthrown the 
federal constitution to establish a more “radical” 
spirit of government, that the same autocracy of 





opinion will not suffice to remedy any evils that | 


may be found in experience to arise out of that 
combination. We cannot admit‘ that because a 
people may go wrong, that therefore a consti- 
tutional power should be erected to fetter it in 
its march, and dictate to the governed what is 
and what is not for their good. In short, we are 
ready to go along with our author in considering 
that there is much in the present aspect of Ame- 
rican opinion requiring amendment; but we 
cannot say that it is so ready for a straight- 
waistcoat, as not to be safely trusted with the 
management of its own affairs. 

The peculiarity of American religion, accord- 
ing to our author, is its political character :— 

“The political character of American religion, in 
its own peculiar type, is to be traced to the charac- 
ter of the first settlers of the country, particularly 
of New England. The Pilgrim Fathers, so called, 
and the community which they founded, were strictly 
a religious body, and all their politics were religious, 
except, perhaps, ‘ the keeping of their powder dry.’ 
The first organization of this society was in the form 
of a Christian church—puritanical. They designed 
their body politic to be religious, and to be governed 
by religious laws. One of their leading legislative 
acts was the singular summing up, ‘ that the laws of 
the Bible should be the laws of the Commonwealth,’ 
The Church, of course, was to be the Court; and if 
anybody knew, they were supposed competent to 
settle all questions that might arise out of the ad- 
ministration of such a code. Religion was at the 
bottom and top, in the deep soul, and pervaded the 
whole body of this primitively-modelled community. 
* * It is not difficult to see how the descendants of 
the Pilgrim Fathers of New England should deem 
themselves entitled to a political influence, or how 
they should hardly be able to keep their hands off 
from political affairs, in the management of their 
religious concerns. They came by it legitimately— 
by a moral necessity. Their fathers prayed, ex- 
pounded the Bible, sung psalms, made and adminis- 
tered the laws, and punished delinquents, political 
and religious, in the same primary assemblies. And 
they did all this with their armour on, and went 
forth from these assemblies to do battle with the 
heathen round about them. Practically, they made 
no distinction between a law of the Commonwealth 
and a law of God. They were religious men—a 
religious State—religious in everything ; and they set 
up society in America under the theory and purpose 
of making everything conform to religion, and bend 
to its authority.” 

But this primitive condition has passed away. 
On the establishment of independence, the church 
was formally separated from the state; and as 
our author contends, it has erected itself into a 
power beside the state, and greater than the 
state. The symptoms of this condition are found 
in an extensive system of voluntary associations 
for the furtherance of religious objects ; and in 
the exercise of the powers thus obtained in the 
tampering with elections, and other interven- 
tions in politics :— 

“The separation of Church and State, and other 
causes, have given rise to a new species of social 
organization, before unknown in history ; and one of 
a very important and formidable character, and pio- 
lific of great results, though public attention has not 
yet been much directed to it, as involving such a 
tendency. Within the space of about thirty years 
it has entirely changed the character and aspects of 
the American religious world. * * Then opened on 
that world the new era of the Religious and Benevo- 
lent Society system, and summoned into the field an 
immense body of superior and highly-cultivated 
talent, which had long lain inactive, and in abeyance 
tosucha call. It wasthe very scheme, of all others, 
which the age, the state of society, and the unor- 
ganized mass of the religious world, demanded. It 
was the offspring of circumstances. * * The Religi- 
ous and Benevolent Society system is a system so 
entirely independent of the State, that the State 
cannot reach it; it is so powerful that the State 
cannot contend with it; it is so all-pervading, that 
it comprehends the State itself, in its individual parts, 
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and in its most vital and influential portions. It 
has stolen a march on the public, on ‘the powers 
that be,’ on the world. It has called out and dis- 
ciplined to its various offices some of the best and 
most cultivated portions of the mind of the country 
—some of the most talented, active, ambitious, and 
aspiring spirits. * * The system is a new one, and 
has given birth to a new era, an era of self-originated, 
self-organized, self-governed, independent, irrespon- 
sible, permanent, popular associations, of unlimited 
powers, which have asked no leave to be, and submit 
to no control ; which are forming the public mind 
according to their own will, and directing it to their 
own purposes. * * Whereunto there must needs be 
associations, national and subsidiary, and agencies 
innumerable—consolidated and centralized govern- 
ments in this department of society, supervised by 
presidents, secretaries, and boards of managers, put- 
ting in requisition—on account of the variety, extent, 
and vastness of these concerns—as much talent, sole 
devotion, and practical tact, as are ordinarily required 
to conduct the affairs of a nation. It has given birth 
to a new system of politics, the machinery of which 
is remote from public view, silent in its operation, but 
no less efficient on the public mind. * * As to the 
right or wrong of these institutions, or as to whether 
they are good or bad, is not, in this place, a subject 
of inquiry ; but simply the fact of their social im- 
portance and their power. And we say, that in 
America, it is great; nay, we think it has obtained 
to a supremacy of influence over the State.—These 
voluntary associations are so numerous, so great, so 
active and influential, that, as a whole, they now 
constitute the great school of public education, in 
the formation of those practical opinions, religious, 
social, and political, which lead the public mind, and 
govern the country ; at least, exercise an influence 
over the State, which cannot be resisted.” 

This is certainly a curious aspect of society. 
An organization thus perfect, no matter for what 
purpose intended, may very easily be perverted 
to ends neither foreseen nor desired by those who 
have helped to build it up; and they who have 
the working of it must doubtless exercise a tre- 
mendous power over the will and the conscience 
of their fellow-citizens. According to‘ our author, 
this organization has never come into direct 
collision with the government till now; but it 
should seem that the Abolitionists have adopted 
the organization of the religious and benevolent 
societies ; and that, too, with such efficacy, that 
their influence pervades all parts of the Union ; 
that in the state of New York they command 
forty thousand votes out of the 200,000 forming 
its constituency ; and are quite able to “ turn the 
scale wherever they cast their influence, whether 
for national or state officers of government.” We 
are strongly inclined to think that in this new 
feature resides much of the dislike which the 
American Gentleman exhibits to such associa- 
tions, and his manifest desire to render them 
illegal. For our own parts, we perfectly agree 
that nothing can be more dangerous to the peace 
of society, and nothing less likely to reach their 
assumed end, than associations to make the 
world more religious or more moral than it is 
disposed to be. We go along with our author 
in deploring the foolish, and often ridiculous, 
demonstrations of a shallow and most morbid 
fanaticism, which some of these associations have 
made, and which he has described in such strik- 
ing colours. We doubt not that it is the non- 
sense rather than the sense of a nation that is 
polled in such associations. But we differ from 
him in considering them as symptoms, rather 
than as causes, of the disease ; and we say, that if 
the whole be not a monstrous exaggeration, the 
Abolition Societies are mere exponents of a fact 
that cannot be too generally and thoroughly 
known. If it be really true that the entire 
population is so penetrated with an intolerant 
desire to interfere with the religion and morals 
of their neighbours as to have regimented them- 
selves for the purpose,—if they “comprehend the 
State itself, in its individual parts, and in its most 





vital and individual portions,” why then they 
are no imperium in imperio,—they are at once 
government and people, and they cannot be put 
down. Further, if a deep religious feeling (be 
it fanatical or rational) does point in the North 
so decidedly against slavery, as a state un- 
christian and intolerable to their moral sense, 
then, an authoritative suppression of societies is 
at once politically impossible, and, as a means 
towards an end, inefficient and absurd. In this 
case, the evil (if evil it be) has nothing to do 
with a form of government, or the question be- 
tween the Federalists and the Jacksonites, Any 
attempt to prevent the great body of the Ame- 
rican people from exercising a direct influence 
in the legislature, and superseding opinion by 
an immutable constitution, would signally fail, 
and ought to fail; and if, in the instance of the 
Abolitionists, there exists a zeal at war with 
discretion, the cure can be found only by a 
rational demonstration of the truth, and not 
by political dogmatism, and the display of a 
haughty and aristocratic temper. 

For the rest, with every necessary abatement 
for the exaggerations of a heated imagination, 
the statements of the American Gentleman show 
what we have always anticipated, that the con- 
tinuance of negro slavery is incompatible with 
American religion, with American politics, and 
with the concurrent sentiments of the civilized 
world. ‘The material interests of the slave- 
holders are, indeed, a formidable obstacle in the 
way of a prompt and facile settlement of the 
question ; but the obstacle is not insuperable. 
We doubt not that those interests, well under- 
stood, would point to such a settlement; and 
we are certain that the Southern states would do 
much more wisely in setting their shoulders to 
the good work, than in risking a rupture with 
their northern countrymen, or, worse still, abid- 
ing the natural solution of the Gordian knot—the 
sword, and the firebrand of an outraged race. 





EMIGRATION OF THE CAPE COLONISTS, 
Narrative of an Expedition into Southern Africa, 


during the years 1836 and 1837, §c. 

Capt. W. C. Harris. 

Capt. Harris, as we have already stated, devotes 
the last chapters of his lively volume to thre his- 
tory of the recent emigration of the boors from 
the Cape Colony; and, apparently deriving his 
information solely from the outcry of the colonial 
press, he bewails the voluntary exile of those de- 
luded men with an angry earnestness which says 
more for the quickness of his sympathies than 
for his deep insight into the true causes and cha- 
racter of that movement. We shall now, there- 
fore, endeavour to correct his misapprehensions, 
and shall at the same time add, in continuation 
of his history of the emigrants, the melancholy 
narrative of their struggles with the natives, in 
which the baleful tendency of their invasion of 
the interior country is fully developed. 

We are ready to admit, with our author, that 
the emigration of about 7000 Dutch farmers (for 
such we believe to be their number,) from the 
Cape Colony since the close of the Caffer war in 
1835, is a very remarkable and important event; 
but we cannot by any means assent to his asser- 
tion that “it has no parallel in the history of 
colonial possessions.”” What does the whole his- 
tory of the Cape Colony present to our view but 
aseries of emigrations? ‘The Dutch government, 
when it established a colony on the shores of 
Table Bay, never thought of annexing to it a 
territory extending, partly over deserts, five or 
six hundred miles from the seat of government. 
But the boors, with their great herds of cattle, 
continually wandered beyond the boundaries in 
search of new pastures, and the colonial govern- 
ment, in order to keep these men within the re- 
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straint of law, was obliged, from time to time, to 
move in the same direction, and to mark oy 
new boundaries ahead of their encampment, 
The Cape Colony was founded in 1651, but it 
was not till 1672 that the territory called the 
Cape District, immediately round the town, way 
purchased from the natives. Then, with the 
system of territorial occupation, began also that 
of territorial encroachment, and in 1780, of 
hardly more than a century from the first com. 
mencement of colonial farming, the limits of the 
colony were fixed at the Great Fish River and 
the Sneeuwbergen, at least 500 miles distant 
from their original position. If, therefore, gt 
the present day, nearly sixty years since the 
first extension of the colonial frontier to the 
Great Fish River and the Sneeuwbergen, the 
colonial government, still following the boor, 
were to advance the boundary line a dis. 
tance of 300 miles, to Port Natal and the Vaal 
River, so far would they be from incurring the 
blame of doing anything unprecedented, that 
they would be only persevering in the very 
course, and at the exact rate, held out for their 
imitation in the whole history of the colony, 
Policy and humanity, however, unite in pro- 
hibiting the continuance of such a progress, The 
boors, as they enlarged the bounds of the colony, 
nearly extirpated the native owners of the soil 
over an extent of 80,000 square miles—for the 
mixed race who now bear the name of Hotten- 
tots in the colony, do not, perhaps, exceed in 
number one-tenth of the aboriginal population, 
spread over the same country a century and a half 
ago. That the rapid territorial expansion of the 
Cape Colony has never been attended with a 
proportional increase of wealth and strength, is 
a plain truth, with the enforcement of which we 
need not fatigue our readers. It betokened the 
growth of a tendency to nomadic habits, anda 
retrograding civilization among the colonists, 
who preferred the boundless increase of their 
flocks and herds to the social advantages of 
industry and concentration. Capt. Harris not 
having bestowed much attention on the history 
of the colony, thus proceeds in his inquiries :— 

“ The first question that presents itself must natu- 
rally be, what has led to so extraordinary an expa- 
triation? The losses to which they have been sub 
jected by the emancipation of their slaves; the ab- 
sence of laws for their protection from the evils of 
uncontrolled vagrancy, and from the depredations of 
the swarm of vagabonds by whom the colony is in- 
fested ; but, above all, the insecure state of the east- 
ern frontier, and the inadequate protection afforded 
by the English government against the aggressions of 
their wily and restless Caffer neighbours, by whose 
repeated predatory incursions the fairest spots have 
been laid desolate, and many hundreds of the border 
colonists reduced to ruin, are the inciting causes as 
signed by the emigrants, for the unprecedented and 
hazardous step they have taken.” 

Of the first of the grievances here enumerated, 
namely, the emancipation of the slaves, we shall 
only say, that if those slaves were, as Capt. Har- 
ris asserts, “ prone to villany,” it was well for 
the boor that he was released from his obli- 
gation to maintain them, and, by the establish- 
ment of the system of free labour, placed on 
a footing with the most prosperous nations of 
the earth. The colonial boor originally drove 
his herds into a country depastured by the 
cattle of numerous Hottentot tribes, and beyond 
the protection of the Dutch fort at Cape Town. 
He fived in a state of continual warfare with the 
aboriginals, whom, by the superiority of his 
arms, he was enabled to impoverish and destroy; 
and now, when those aboriginals are reduced to 
a feeble remnant, when there are laws and au- 
thorities to coerce them, though not quite 90 
stringent and exterminating as would suit his 
temper, is it not singular that he should begin 
to feel himself insecure, and rush for the sake 
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Ss 
of security further from the — of law, and 
jnto closer collision with the aboriginal tribes 
whom he is in the habit of regarding as his natural 
enemies. The great tide of emigration has been 
from the northern frontier of the colony, and 
ticularly from the Sneeuwbergen, far re- 
moved from the annoyance of Caffer depreda- 
tions; and (what is more remarkable), which has 
always flourished, though exposed to the incur- 
sions of much more dangerous enemies than the 
Caffers. These hostile incursions had latterly 
wn less frequent, and the northern frontier 
never enjoyed such complete security as at the 
very period when it was seized with the fever 
of emigration. But, in order that our readers 
may better understand the state of the colo- 
vial frontier, and the character and habits of 
the men whom our author represents as com- 
ining of insecurity, we shall here enter into 
a few details illustrative of the relations sub- 
sisting between the Dutch farmers and the 
border tribes. 


In 1826 the commissioners of inquiry at the 
Cape forcibly urged the necessity of drawing de- 
fnitively the northern limit of the colony, and 
prohibiting all emigration beyond it. That emi- 
gration took place not from any sense of insecu- 
rity, but from a total want of any sensitiveness 
on that head. The dangers of the northern fron- 
tier were thus described by Sir B. D’Urban, in 
adespatch dated 1834: “I will request you 
here to be aware that the character of inroad 
upon the former line (north), and to and from 
the latter (north and north-east), has always 
been essentially different, the former being that 
of general pillage and murder, the latter scarcely 
ever amounting to more than cattle stealing.” 
Thus it appears that the farmers of the Sneeuw- 
bergen, the most flourishing part of the colony, 
were exposed to general pillage and murder, and 
that yet they never felt themselves compelled to 
emigrate for security till the very time when 
their implacable enemies, the Griquas, were 
brought under missionary control. Nay, so 
little stress did they lay on their security, that 
they carried on, to a great extent, the illicit 
trade in gunpowder with the native tribes, going 
beyond the frontier for that very purpose, and 
supplying the bushmen and predatory Griquas 
with powder under the name of onion seed. On 
this subject we shall extract an important pas- 
sage from a despatch of the acting governor, 
Col. Wade, in 1834 :— 

“TI cannot hesitate to assert (observes that officer), 
that however one or other cause may have tended to 
render those visits (of armed and mounted robbers 
from the Orange River) both more frequent and more 
barbarous of late, to the hourly increasing traffic in 
arms and ammunition must mainly be attributed the 
Increased boldness of the banditti, in pursuing their 
system of terror and rapine within our limits. It is 
unquestionable that this trade is carried on not only 

y the regular traders who are licensed to pass the 
boundary, but that even the resident boors themselves 
engage in it. But besides these, there are also the 
farmers, who, in defiance of the law and the severity 
of its penalties, migrate beyond the boundaries, and, 
at the very same time that they supply the natives 
with these means of desolating the colony, unfortu- 
nately furnish them also with something of a reason- 
able pretext for doing so, by dispossessing the weak 
and unarmed, and occupying all the fertile spots 
and springs; and, it is asserted upon good authority, 
not unfrequently disgracing themselves by atrocities 
hardly less barbarous than those which the banditti 
inflict within the settlement. In my opinion, there 
% no part of the frontier affairs, which requires 
More prompt and decided measures than this one. 
In the country between the frontier line and the 
upper Orange River, and between the latter and the 

ledon River, there are at this moment upwards of 
100 heads of families, with their slaves, thus situated ; 
having seized upon the district that best suited them, 
without any regard whatever to the right of property 





of the natives; and it cannot, therefore, be matter of 
surprise, that the latter should seek to retaliate.” 

From this we learn, not only that the boors 
were habitually regardless of security, but also 
that they were constantly emigrating, and had 
settled to the number of a hundred families in 
one district beyond the boundary, anterior to the 
Caffer war. It is needless to go further in order 
to show that the colonial boors were always dis- 
posed to emigrate in quest of copious springs 
and green pastures, and that in their intercourse 
with the natives they never manifested either 
shyness or timidity, nor dreamt of any other 
security than that derived from their arms and 
physical superiority. We shall now endeavour 
to trace out the circumstances owing to which 
the emigration of the boors quickened its pace, 
and became a rage and fashion in 1835 and the 
two following years. 

In the middle of 1834, an address, signed by 
certain merchants and inhabitants of Cape Town, 
was forwarded to government, praying that a 
colony might be established at Port Natal. The 
claims to the right of possession of that place 
were founded on its purchase, in 1689, by the 
Dutch government—a title certainly rendered 
invalid by lapse of time—and also on grants of 
a portion of territory made to several individuals 
in succession by the king of the Amazilo, who, 
it is evident, nevertheless, never contemplated 
the perpetual alienation of the domain (see 
Athen. No. 451). ‘The prayer of this address 
was refused; but, whatever might be the public 
grounds of such refusal, the private interests 
which gave rise to the scheme never relaxed the 
effort to carry it into execution. The coloniza- 
tion of Natal was a mercantile speculation, 
which would, perhaps, have been more’ profitable 
had government been induced to become acces- 
sory to it; but even without such assistance it 
might still be effected. The boors then, ever 
ready to emigrate, were made acquainted with 
the rich pastures, frequent rains, and numerous 
lively streams of Natal, and very little argument 
was wanted to give them the required impulse. 
The history of their first movement towards 
Natal we shall extract from our author's nar- 
rative :— 

“ Weary of the insecurity of their homes, several 
of the frontier farmers, who had heard much of the 
soil and capabilities of Port Natal, resolved to decide 
for themselves on the accuracy of those reports, form- 
ing a large party, and with ten or twelve wagons, 
proceeded to explore the country. So well pleased 
were they with what they saw, that they formed a 
determination of locating themselves in that neigh- 
bourhood, and returned forthwith for their families, 
when the breaking ont of the last Caffer war obliged 
them to postpone the execution of their design.” 

The “ insecurity of their homes,” here alleged 
to have impelled the boors, is without foun- 
dation. The exploratory journey to Natal was 
made previous to the Caffer war, which bears 
all the blame of the pretended insecurity. The 
boors engaged in that journey were chiefly from 
the quiet recesses of the Sneeuwbergen, and 
their leader was Maritz, a prosperous man, re- 
siding securely in the town of Graaf Reinet. 

This journey was undertaken in the middle of 
1834, and at the end of that year the Caffer war 
broke out, respecting the causes or mode of pro- 
secution of which we are not here called upon 
to enter into details. ‘ With the Caffers,” ob- 
serves the acting governor, Col. Wade, “ much, 
I am convinced, may be effected by mildness 
and forbearance.” Nevertheless, Col. Wade ap- 
peared to his successor to be deficient in the 
requisite forbearance. “ At the time of my 
arrival in the colony,” says Sir B. D’Urban, “ it 
was sufficiently obvious that a complete and 
effectual reformation of our system of proceed- 
ing with the native tribes (if that may be called 
a system which seems to have been guided by 


| no fixed principle, certainly by no just one,) had 
| become absolutely necessary.” In his zeal to 
| provide for the safety of the colony, Sir B. D’Ur- 
| ban seems to have willingly impelled the current 
of public feeling, the peculiar direction of which, 
in the colony, he had not ‘ayes taken much 
— to calculate, and by the violence of which 

e was afterwards carried away. As soon as he 
looked at the scene of war from the colonial 
point of view, he perceived that the Caffers were 
“dire and irreclaimable savages”; and, conse- 
quently, having in the first instance repelled 
their invasion, he leisurely gathered all his 
strength for a great stroke of vengeance. What- 
ever may have been the sufferings of the border 
colonists during the irruption of the Caffers, 
their losses (in property, at least) were trebled 
by the socuatal operations of a campaign, the 
achievements of which were the slaughter of 
women and children, the burning of villages, 
and other needless devastation. ‘The vaunting 
tone in which these several exploits were offi- 
cially recounted, served only to blazon their in- 
glorious nature. The campaign was concluded 
by the occupation of a large portion of Caffer- 
land; the pressure forward on the frontier was 
not sought to be diminished, but was directly 
increased, and by a most preposterous kind of 
reasoning, the eastern frontier line was, for 
greater security, not only lengthened, but it was 
also drawn through the midst of, or in immediate 
contact with, a dense and hostile native popula- 
tion. Nay, the boundary line was at the same 
time moved forward on the western side of the 
mountains, at a distance from the Caffer coun- 
try; and a large tract was thus added to the 
colony without any assignable motive. 

It is probable that Sir B. D'Urban had some 
secret misgivings as to the wisdom of the course 
which he had thought fit to pursue ; at all events, 
he spared no pains in making a party to support 
him. He was lavish in his distribution of lucra- 
tive posts and grants of land. The enemy’s 
country was parcelled out among the conquerors 
as soon as it was taken possession of. Maps 
were drawn of fine estates in Cafferland, which 
were offered for sale in Cape Town. The boors, 
also, who formed the ew ol force, prepared to 
locate themselves in the conquered province, 
and, indeed, there is reason to suspect that they 
contemplated such an issue at the very com- 
mencement of their march. It was at this very 
crisis, when the boors were flushed with victory, 
exhilarated too with the licence of free quarters, 
and in the best possible humour with their lead- 
er, that Maritz and his companions returned 
from Natal and entered the camp in Cafferland. 
He proclaimed at once that the unoccupied 
country of Natal was a perfect paradise ; and his 
countrymen, who viewed with admiration the 
superior beauty and verdure of the country be~ 
yond the colony, unhesitatingly believed him, 
and a great emigration to Natal was immediately 
resolved on. This movement, however, was not 
provoked by any sense of “ insecurity at home” 
or other alleged grievances. Its immediate 
causes were of a widely opposite character. The 
measures of the colonial government had set the 
land speculators in action; had unsettled the 
boors, always disposed to wander, and by the 
enlargement of the boundaries, had thrown down 
all the barriers which former administrations 
had been wisely solicitous to establish against 
migration. It was in this state of things that 
the specific temptation which the Cape boors are 
least able to resist, was presented to their view, 
and they resolved to drive their flocks and herds 
to the fresh and unlimited pastures of Natal. 
Thus Maritz, the future leader of the emigrant 
farmers, concocted his plans in the camp in 
Cafferland, under the eye of the governor, who 
not only did not discourage, but even indirectly 
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promoted the scheme, by consenting, notwith- 
standing the previous refusal of the home autho- 
rities to sanction such a proceeding, to take pos- 
session of Port Natal. 

What has been said above is sufficient to show 
that the emigration of the Dutch farmers did not 
originate in the Caffer war, nor in any particular 
discontent with the government, but in the ordi- 
nary migrating propensity of a population not 
sufficiently reclaimed from pastoral habits; in- 
discreetly stimulated by those who ought to have 
checked it, and directed by self-interested specu- 
lators. But when the proceedings of Sir B. 
D’Urban were annulled by the Secretary of 
State, when his appointments and grants of land 
were cancelled, and when a mild and humane 
system of dealing with the aboriginals was em- 
phatically prescribed, then indeed there was a 
burst of angry feeling throughout the colony. 
The governor had based his policy to such an 
extent on private interests, that the rejection of 
it operated like an attack on property. Hence 
the vehemence of his adherents, and of the colo- 
nial press, devoted to his cause; from the co- 
lumns of which Capt. Harris has drawn, we fear, 
too much of his information, for, to his dabbling 
in such impure sources only can it be ascribed, 
that he has written the following passage :— 

“It does, indeed, furnish matter of amazement to 
every thinking person, how such a state of things (on 
the eastern frontier) should so long have been suffered 
to exist ; how those who have legislated for the affairs 
of the colony should not long ago have seen the im- 
perious necessity, dictated alike by reason, justice, 
and humanity, of exterminating from off the face of 
the earth, a race of monsters (the Caffers), who being 
the unprovoked destroyers and implacable foes of 
her Majesty’s Christian subjects, have forfeited every 
claim to mercy or consideration. Denied redress, 
however, and deprived of the power of avenging 


themselves of the wrongs under which they have 
writhed, the border colonists have at length thrown 
off the yoke of their allegiance,” &c. 

One cannot expect to find a very accurate 
representation of facts where there is so much 


barbarity of sentiment. The British govern- 
ment, we are happy to say, has never yet sanc- 
tioned the “exterminating” system; nor was 
the morality and necessity of generous conduct 
towards uncivilized nations first thought of 
under the present administration ; Lord Aber- 
deen, in signifying his approval of the treaty 
with the Griquas, stated, that “ it realized the 
view which the King’s government entertained 
of the only policy which it becomes this country 
to maintain and stedfastly to pursue, in regard 
to the native tribes.” The liberal and upright 
system now adopted towards the Caffers, pro- 
mises complete success. The present governor 
of the Cape Colony, Sir G. Napier, has recently 
published the statement that “ he sees no cause 
to apprehend any interruption of tranquillity on 
the eastern frontier, so long as the treaties now 
in force with the Caffers are faithfully observed 
by the colonial authorities ;” that is to say, so 
long as the aboriginals are treated as human 
beings, and allowed to share in the administra- 
tion of equal international justice. We hope that 
no malcontent clamour will cause any departure 
from a system which, if firmly and perseveringly 
adhered to, will redound as much to the honour 
of the country which adopted it, as of the indi- 
vidual who was its author. 
As the speculators in land were in danger of 
being disappointed by the restoration of the con- 
uered provinces in Cafferland, they naturally 
irected their attention to the intended emigra- 
tion of the boors. There was no topic of ill- 
humour, no grievance, real or imaginary, which 
they did not urge on the simple and uninstructed 
Dutch farmers, in order to induce them to leave 
the colony; and the boors readily believed that 
life within the boundaries was intolerable, on the 





authority of those who were extremely desirous | 


to occupy their places. Their credulity was taken 
advantage of, to propagate among them the 
most extraordinary rumours,—such as that the 
Dutch reformed religion was to be suppressed, 
and Popery to be established in its stead in the 
colony—that heavy taxes were to be imposed on 
the farmers, for the benefit of the blacks—that 
all grants of land were to be revoked, &c. These 
delusions were carried to sucha length, that the 
governor could no longer remain a neutral wit- 
ness of them, but tardily issued a proclamation, 
warning the boors not to give ear to “the 
wicked and false rumours disseminated by de- 
signing men.” Had Capt. Harris been aware of 
this proclamation, he would not, perhaps, have 
given himself up so completely to the party of 
the delusionists. These, in the meantime, reaped 
the fruits of their industry; and we are assured 
that many large farms have been purchased 
from the boors at an average cost of less than 
sixpence per acre. 

The first party of the migrating boors was led 
by Louis Trechard, who set forward in 1835, 
with thirteen families ; but not being acquainted 
with the pass over the mountains to Natal, he 
overshot it, and continued his march till he 
arrived in the latitude of Delagoa Bay, where 
he encamped, in the centre of extensive fertile 
plains, on the banks of a very large river. He 
seems to have moved down, in 1837, nearer to 
the Bay. His immense herds and flocks held 
out strong temptations to the natives, parties of 
whom made several unsuccessful attacks on his 
camp; but those of his party who quitted him, 
and directed their steps southwards te Natal, 
were all cut off; and he himself, with the rem- 
nant of his followers, who were reduced by fever, 
sought refuge, last April, in the Portuguese fort 
in Delagoa Bay, where he was still awaiting, in 
July, the arrival of some vessel which might 
convey him to the colony or to Port Natal. 

The main body of the emigrants, amounting 
to perhaps 3,000 persons, remained some time 
encamped beyond the Orange River, in the great 
plains watered by the Riet and Modder rivers. 
In their excursions northward, they trenched on 
the territories of Moselekatse, the chief of the 
warlike tribe named Matabili. In 1831, that 
chief had been attacked, from the same quarter, 
by a large band of armed and mounted Griquas, 
who succeeded at first in driving off his cattle, 
but, allowing themselves to be surprised during 
the night, they were nearly all massacred by the 
enraged Matabili. Hence Moselekatse forbid the 
approach of the strangers from the south; and 
Capt. Harris very properly remarks,— 

“Can it be wondered at, under these circum- 
stances, that Moselekatse should have viewed, with a 
jealous and suspicious eye, the sudden advance of so 
formidable a body of strangers, from the forbidden 
quarters, to the very borders, if not actually within 
the confines of his territories?” 

Our author’s palliation of the hostile conduct 
of the barbarian chief towards “ his very uncere- 
monious neighbours,” is certainly not without 
justice. Moselekatse sent a little army against 
the boors, who, entrenched within their waggons, 
saved their families from destruction in two 
actions; but their chief possessions—six thou- 
sand head of cattle, and forty thousand sheep— 
were carried off by the Matabili. This occurred 
in October 1836. In the following January, a 
party of 107 boors, reinforced by as many 
Griquas, and armed natives, approached the 
frontier town of the Matabili, from the western 
side, whence no danger was apprehended. They 
lay concealed during the night, and—(we shall 
now quote our author’s words :) 

“ As the first streaks of light ushered in the event- 
ful morning of the 17th of January, Maritz’s little 
band suddenly and silently emerged from a pass in 
the hills behind the houses of the American mission- 





aries; and ere the sun had reached the zenith, the 
bodies of 400 chosen Matabili warriors garnished the 
blood-stained valley of Mosega. Not a creature wag 
aware of the approach of danger, and the entrance of 
a rifle ball by one of the bed-room windows was 
the first intimation received by the missionaries of 
the impending onslaught. The Matabili flew to arms 
at the first alarm, and bravely defended themselves, 
but were shot like sparrows, as fast as they appeared 
outside of the enclosure, nor did they succeed in per- 
forating the leathern doublet of a single Dutchman,” 

Capt. Harris seems not averse to the sport of 
shooting the natives like sparrows; but a mis- 
sionary, in his description of this action, severely 
condemns the cruelty of the boors, who gave no 
quarter: “the natives who climbed up the trees 
to escape were shot like birds by the fowler,” 
Seven thousand head of cattle were the reward 
of this victory; the news of which, conveyed to 
the colony, still further inflamed the rage for 
emigration. 

We must now leave altogether the guidance 
of Capt. Harris, and proceed to narrate the for- 
tunes of that large body of emigrants who direct- 
ed their steps to Natal, and the chief events of 
whose march were of a date posterior to that of 
our author’s journey. 

Piet Retief, described by Capt. Harris as “a 
gallant and distinguished field-cornet of the 
Winterberg,” was, in reality, at one time consi- 
dered a respectable Dutch farmer ; but, by re- 
peated breaches of trust, he had so completely 
exposed his want of probity, that he was at last 
obliged to hide himself in the wilderness—an 
incurable malcontent. He had, however, the 
plausibility of manner which wins the multitude, 
and thus he was elected commander-in-chief by 
the large body of emigrants encamped near the 
sources of the Modder river. From him ema- 
nated the manifesto in which the boors were 
made to renounce their allegiance to the British 
government. In October, 1837, Retief, with 
a small troop of followers, crossed the Draakberg, 
and, after a difficult journey over a country un- 
explored before, he arrived at Port Natal. It 
was his intention to visit Dingén, the king of the 
Amaziilo, in order to purchase from him the 
cession of some territory near Port Natal, when 
an event occurred which made him hasten his 
movements. A native chief, named Sikonyela, 
living west of the Draakberg, drove off, or is 
supposed to have driven off, in one of his forays, 
some of Dingan’s cattle. A strong detachment 
of the Amaztilo, with spear in hand, followed 
the traces of the cattle to the camp of Retief, on 
observing which they turned back for reinforce- 
ment. Retief being apprised of his danger, 
wrote an explanation to Dingén, who replied to 
him, through the missionaries, that since the 
cattle were traced to his camp, he should be held 
answerable for them, and should give them up, 
with the thief who stole them. This being un- 
derstood, Retief paid a visit to Dingan, who 
received him with much apparent cordiality. 
The barbarian chief, to display his wealth to his 
new guests,—whose love for the “ beestjes” he 
seems to have thoroughly understood,—showed 
them his smallest assorted herd of cattle, all 
alike, with white backs. It was found to consist 
of 2,400 head. His herds of red and black oxen 
were far more numerous. The boors saw, with 
surprise, the perfect manner in which these 
oxen were trained to join in the warriors’ dance. 
Retief, in his letters, spoke in high terms of the 
neatness of the king’s dwelling, which, he said, 
was highly creditable to native architecture. 

After leaving Dingin, Retief proceeded to 
fulfil his engagement, by seizing Sikonyela; and 
this was easily effected. The unsuspecting chief 
was thrown into irons, and his cattle were taken 
from him, and given to the Amazilo. He him- 
self, however, was not delivered up to them—a 


breach of agreement, at which Dingén appears 
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to have taken much offence. It is probable, that 
Retief, whose conduct in this affair cannot be 
reconciled with the dictates of justice or pru- 
dence, was checked at the last step, either by 
secret compunctions, or by the remonstrances of 
the missionaries. He resolved, however, to pay 
Dingén a second visit, and with such a retinue 
as would overawe him. That chief, in the mean- 
time, had heard of the sanguinary vengeance ex- 
ecuted on Moselekatse, and, though pleased at 
the humiliation of his ancient foe, he shuddered 
at the thought of his formidable neighbours, 
naturally fearing that it might be his turn next 
to feel their resentment. Hearing, therefore, 
that the boors were about to renew their visit to 
him, he sent to them, to say, that he hoped that 
they would all come, but without their horses— 
that he would assemble all his army to sing and 
dance for them—and begged that they (the 
boors) would dance also. Retief and his party, 
thus encouraged, entered the capital of the Ama- 
zulo, firing off their guns, and making as much 
display as possible of their horsemanship and skill 
in arms. The next day (Feb. 6, 1838), at the 
request of the king, they assembled on foot, and 
unarmed, to witness the dances. The warriors, 
as they danced, formed a ring round them, and 
gradually pressed closer, till, at a given signal, 
they rushed on the devoted boors, and dashed 
their brains out with their clubs. In this way 
perished seventy Dutch farmers, with about 
thirty attendants. Their arms and 200 horses 
remained in the hands of the barbarians. The 
only reason which Dingdn could give for his 
killing the boors was, that they intended to kill 
him, whence we can perceive the extreme danger 
of attempting to intimidate men who are not 
wholly unarmed. He said, also, that he was a 


friend to King George’s people, but would have 


no connexion with the Amabdéro, or boors, of 
whose equivocal political situation he seems to 
have had some idea. 

While the friends of the murdered boors were 
still wondering at their long absence, their en- 
campments were simultaneously attacked by 
large detachments of the Amaziilo; and before 
the barbarian enemy could be repulsed, nearly 
600 lives were lost on the side of the emigrants. 
Of the slain, about 260 were whites, for the most 
part women and children. 20,000 head of cattle 
were, at the same time, driven off by the assail- 
ants. These sad reverses of the Natal boors 
alarmed their brethren at the western side of the 
Draakberg, and a large party of them, under 
Piet Uys and Potgieter, set off, in the beginning 
of April, to take vengeance on the enemy. On 
the 5th, as they approached Dingin’s capital, 
through a long defile, they observed the Ama- 
zilo posted in front and on the heights: the 
battle soon commenced ; and though the natives 
suffered most severely from the fire of their as- 
sailants, yet their courage and overwhelming 
numbers at length prevailed, and the boors took 
to flight, their leader, Piet Uys, having fallen in 
the action. As they were 370 in number, well 
armed and mounted, and lost but twelve men 
in the battle, their retreat can only be ascribed 
to sudden panic. About ten days later, a com- 
mando, or military expedition, about 800 strong, 
was sent from Port Natal, to co-operate with 
the boors. This also was cut to pieces by the 
Amazilo, only 270 of the whole number return- 
ing alive to Natal. Of seventeen Europeans who 
accompanied the expedition, thirteen perished in 
the field. In consequence of this last attack, the 
whole country north of Port Natal was ravaged 
by Dingdn’s army; the settlers were obliged to 
fly, and a palpable demonstration was presented 
of the insecurity of the place. After the death 
of Uys, the boors remained a long time inactive. 
In August they repulsed a violent attack on 
their camps by their active enemy, but not 





without considerable loss of sheep and cattle. 
At length, in December last, mustering all their 
forces, they made an irruption into the enemy’s 
country, and, according to their own accounts, 
defeated an army of 10,000 Amaziilo with the 
loss of only three of their own number; but as 
they ultimately retreated without having com- 
pletely effected the special object of the expedi- 
tion,—namely, the recovery of their cattle, there 
seems to be little reason to rely with confidence 
on their boasts of victory. 

About 200 Dutch families still remain in the 
vicinity of Port Natal, but they seem to have 
abandoned their original intention, of building 
on that site the city of New Amsterdam. The 
death of Maritz has deprived them of the most 
prudent of their leaders; and their warfare, in- 
ternal disunion, and loss of industrious habits, 
have sadly depressed their social condition. 
The emigrant boors in the interior, generally, 
have increased their pastoral wealth, but with 
the sacrifice of many comforts; and their de- 
lusive hopes having passed away, they retain 
no hostility whatever to the colonial government. 
A respectable farmer and field-cornet, named 
Boshoff, who has lately visited the emigrants, 
says of them— 

“They enjoy a privilege highly valued by the 
grazier—viz. that of changing the pasturage fre- 
quently, which, without any expense worth men- 
tioning, tends to cause an increase of their stock to 
an extent of 200 per cent. beyond that within the | 
colony. I believe these persons still pay their taxes 
—at least, many of them repair to Colesberg for that 
purpose, and also to get their children baptized ; and 
hence they consider themselves as still within the 
jurisdiction of the colonial government.” 

These few lines throw more light on the 
views and temper. of the emigrants, than all 
which systematic agitators have written of their 
grievances. The chief impediments to the return 
of the emigrants according to Joubert, another 
intelligent border colonist, who was sent by the 
government to inquire into the condition of 
the settlers near Port Natal,—are, first, the 
great number of widows, orphans, destitute and 
impoverished persons, who have not the means 
of removal; and secondly, the immense flocks 
and herds of the more prosperous emigrants, for 
which there is no room in the colony. The com- 
plete return, therefore, of the tide of emigration 
is by no means likely: but we shall not here 
venture to speculate on the probable conse- 
quences of a large community, of European 
race, relapsing into nomadic habits in the plains 
of Southern Africa; nor shall we allude to the 
rumoured expeditions, battles, and revolutions, 
in the interior, consequent on the movements of 
the boors, and respecting which our information 
is not sufficiently authenticated. 

Capt. Harris remarks, in reference to the 
belligerent progress of the emigrants, that ‘a 
flame has 4 kindled in the interior, which 
can be only quenched with blood.” We need 
not add a word, to show how that prophetic de- 
claration has been fulfilled. It only remains for 
us, then, to express our opinion, that humanity, 
as well as sound policy, dictated the resolution 
of the governor of the Cape Colony, to send a 
body of troops to Port Natal. It was not intend- 
ed, by so doing, to coerce the Dutch settlers, as 
has been erroneously asserted, but merely to pre- 
serve peace, and to check, as far as possible, all 
offensive measures, the wars resulting from which 
would be surely felt in their consequences on 
the frontiers of the colony. There is reason to 
presume, that the experienced officer command- 
ing the detachment at Port Natal will succeed 
in the object of his mission, The boors are a 
good deal humbled by their defeats: Dingén, 
though in one of his forays, in August last, he 
made a display of 100 men on horseback, armed 
with guns (which, however, they were unable to 








use), yet well knows the superiority of Euro- 
peans, and, indeed, has never yet shown any 
disposition to renounce the friendship of “ King 
George’s people.” 








The Life and Correspondence of M. G. Lewis, 
Author of ‘ The Monlk:, * Castle Spectre,’ §c. 
With many Pieces in Prose and Verse, never 
before published. 2 vols. Colburn. 

A hungry traveller, mocked by some courteous 

Barmecide with an omelette soufflée in place of a 

dinner, would not be more dissatisfied than the 

reader who may have anticipated from this 

‘ Life and Correspondence’ a complete biography 

of ‘‘wonder-working Lewis.” It may, however, 

have been impossible wholly to avoid falling 
into the soufflé style, when writing of one like 

Lewis, whose genius, at once tawdry, flimsy, and 

facile, was the very genius certain to insure its 

possessor a drawing-room popularity—whether 
as the author of a “dear, horrible book, too 
improper for any one to read,” or as the song- 
writer who made all England musical with the 
woes of ‘Crazy Jane’ and the perfidy of the 


Knight 
Who loves, and rides away. 

That popularity is now gone; and even those 
among our romancers who follow up the path 
indicated by Lewis, are required to relieve the 
sorceries and portents of a ‘ Rookwood’ with the 
realities of a Turpin’s ride. In short, the public 
are no longer satisfied without finding manliness 
of character, directness of purpose, and coherence 
of delineation and colour, even when we enter 
the remotest regions of Fancy. 

But let us leave criticism, and endeavour to 
ramble through this ill-digested book of anec- 
dote. Matthew Gregory. Lewis—(in his high- 
flown days he was accustomed to abuse his 
Christian names as discordant and homely)— 
was born in 1775, the son of the Deputy- 
Secretary at War, a gentleman possessed more~ 
over of landed property in England and an 
estate in the West Indies, and who married 
Frances Maria Sewell, the pretty daughter of 
Sir T. Sewell, Master of the Rolls—a young 
lady whom we find, now extorting a compliment 
from the Bishop of London, for her disposition 
to inquire into matters of religion, then com- 
promising herself by some indiscretions, only 
hinted at in the work before us, but which led 
to a separation from her husband. A taste for 
stage effect early manifested itself in Master 
Matthew (the eldest of four children); he de- 
lighted in parading before a looking-glass in 
his mother’s “‘ gauze and feathers,” and in mi- 
micking the connoisseurship of the musical ama- 
teurs whom her taste for concert-giving attracted 
to the house. This last meagre trait gives the 
anonymous biographer the opportunity of di- 
gressing into that stage and orchestra gossip 
which, by iteration, has become so wearisome. 
There is enough, and more than enough, con- 
cerning the Wesleys—old Mrs. Wesley inclusive, 
who sung ‘Pious orgies’ before Queen Char- 
lotte, “when upwards of seventy years of age, 
clad in her primitive cap and apron,” and Mr. 
De Camp, Mrs. Mitz, and Lord Sandwich, who 
played the kettle-drum at his own concerts. 

More germane to the developement of the 
peculiar genius of Lewis, were his early delight 
in reading ‘ Glanvile on Witches,’ and his early 
horror of entering the “cedar room” of Stan- 
stead Hall, which was supposed to be haunted. 
The boy seems to have been affectionate, sensi- 
tive, but feeble withal—if we are to judge from 
the records of his school life, under Dr. Foun- 
taine, and subsequently at Westminster, At 
the latter place he distinguished himself by his 
histrionie powers. On leaving Westminster, he 
entered at Christ Church, Oxford, before which 
time his parents had separated, and his mo- 
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ther had gone to reside in France. Hence- 
forward we find little but tracings of his lite- 
rary and dramatic speculations, in which Mrs. 
Lewis appears to have been a close and sympa- 
thetic confidante—notices of foreign tours from 
his journals, done with a slightness and absence 
of original remark, which is singular—glimpses, 
few and far between, of the brilliant society in 
which he was a welcome guest—until we come 
to those journals of West Indian residence, 
among which, having noticed them on their 
appearance in a separate form (Athen. No. 331), 
we are unwilling to trust ourselves. ‘Through- 
out the whole book, however, Mr. Lewis — 
appears as a gentleman, open-handed to a fault, 
and, when placed in a most trying position, as 
regarded his separated parents, behaving with a 
degree of good feeling and sound sense, hardly 
to be expected from one who on paper indulged 
in such licentious impulses of fancy and passion. 
The letters which are most creditable to his head 
and heart, are those addressed to his mother con- 
cerning her domestic trials—they are, indeed, too 
plain and reasonable, to be worth extracting. 

There is little which can be drawn from this 
book for the reader’s amusement—unless he be 
stage-struck, and then he will find abundance 
of talk, such as it is, about ‘The East Indian,’ 
‘The Castle Spectre,’ and Miss Litchfield’s 
monodrama ‘ The Maniac,’ which was found too 
harrowing to the audience to be ever acted a 
second time. The following bit of farce, how- 
ever, will amuse the drawing-room reader as 
well as the green-room enthusiast. It relates to 
‘The Castle Spectre.’ 

“ The terrors inspired by the spectre were not con- 
fined to Drury Lane ; but, as the following anecdote 
shows, on one occasion they even extended consider- 
ably beyond it. Mrs. Powell, who played Evelina— 
having become, from the number of representations, 
heartily tired and wearied with the character—one 
evening, on returning from the theatre, walked list- 
lessly into a drawing-room, and throwing herself into 
a seat, exclaimed, * Oh, this ghost! this ghost! Hea- 
vens! how the ghost torments me!’ ‘*Ma’am!? ut- 
tered a tremulous voice, from the other side* of the 
table. Mrs, Powell looked up hastily. ‘Sir!’ she 
reiterated in nearly the same tone, as she encoun- 
tered the pale countenance of a very sober-looking 
geptleman opposite. * What—what was it you said, 
madam?’ ‘* Really, sir,’ replied the astonished 
actress, ‘I have not the pleasure of—Why, good 
heavens, what have they been about in the room ?” 
* Madam!’ continued the gentleman, ‘the room is 
mine, and I will thank you to explain—’ £ Yours!’ 
screamed Mrs. Powell; surely, sir, this is Number 1.° 
£ No, indeed, madam,’ he replied: this is Number 2 ; 
and, really, your language is so very extraordinary, 
that—’ Mrs. Powell, amidst her confusion, could 
scarcely refrain from laughter. * Ten thousand par- 
dons!’ she said. The coachman must have mistaken 
the house. I am Mrs. Powell, of Drury Lane, and 
— just come from performing the ‘Castle Spectre.’ 

“atigue and absence of mind have made me an un- 
conscious intruder. 


I lodge next door, and I hope 
you will excuse the unintentional alarm I have occa- 


sioned you.’ It is almost needless to add, that the 
gentleman was much relieved by this rational expla- 
nation, and participated in the mirth of his nocturnal 
visiter, as he politely escorted her to the street-door. 
* Good night,’ said the still laughing actress; and I 
hope, sir, in future, I shall pay more attention to 
number one.”” 

One of Lewis's earlier foreign tours was taken 
in the capacity of attaché to the embassy to the 
Hague. He found the Dutch “ more poetical 
and tender” than could be expected from so 
solidly-based a people. “ My landlord,” he says, 
* though he is nothing more than a grocer, dis- 
plays a sign, representing an altar, on which 
repose two hearts, pierced through by a flaming 
arrow’! Half a dozen pages later we find, in 
another letter to his mother, a sketch of society 
—trifling enough at best—but about the most 
vivid which his letters present :— 


“As for me, the Hague and the Dutch are as 
insufferable as ever. But of late I have cut the 
society of the place,and got into a very agreeable co- 
terie, which assembles every other night at the house 
of one of the cleverest women I ever met with, a 
Madame de Matignon. She is the daughter of the 
celebrated Baron de Bretenie, who lives with her. 
We have also the Marquise de Bebrance, the Prin- 
cesse de Leon, the Princesse de Montmorencie, the 
Vicomte de Bouille, the Duke de Polignac, the beau 
Dillon (of whom you must certainly have heard), 
and, in short, the very best society of Paris. This, 
you must suppose, is pleasant ; everybody is at their 
ease ; some play at tric-trac; others work ; others 
‘ font la belle conversation,’ and so well, with such wit 
and novelty of thought, that I am much entertained 
by it. You will easily conceive that, after such a 
society, the Dutch assemblies must be dreadful. I, 
therefore, seldom go near them ; and, indeed, a late 
proof of their stupidity would have terrified a man 

of more courage than myself. An unfor- 
tunate Irishman, known by the name of Lord Kerry, 
being the other night at one of the Dutch assemblies, 
and quite overcome with its stupidity, yawned so 
terribly that he fairly dislocated his jaw. It was im- 
mediately set again; but he has suffered much from 
the accident, and is still confined to his bed. He is 
a man upwards of fifty ; and, consequently, must have 
been frequently ennuied before. But such peculiar 
ennui was more than he had bargained for, or had 
power to resist. You may think this is a made anec- 
dote; but I assure you that I have told you the plain 
matter of fact. There is a Duchesse de la Force 
here, a sort of idiot, whom I wish you could sce. 
She would entertain you much. Her conversation 
is composed of the same set of phrases, which she 
vents upon all occasions. One of them is ‘ Eé les 
détails?’ She said, the other day, without minding 
her question or his reply, ‘Eh bien! M. Dillon, 
y'a-t-il quelques nouvelles ?°—* Il n’y en a pas, Ma- 
dame.’—* Vraiment! et les détails?” When they told 
her that the Queen of France was dead, she asked 
for the détails? She would make an excellent cha- 
racter in a comedy.” 

The sketches of the brilliant personages among 
whom Lewis moved, are sparingly and feebly 
supplied by the anonymous biographer. The 
names of Lady Charlotte Campbell (whose far- 
famed beauty turned the Monk’s head), Lord 
Melbourne, and other celebrities, occur, it is 
true, but merely as names. The following is 
one of the most whimsical combinations which 
Lady Cork’s menageries have offered for the dast 
half century :— 

“ Her ladyship took a great fancy to Mr. Thomas 
Moore, then in the zenith of popularity and the dar- 
ling of the day; and one evening took it into her 
head to gratify her guests with some passages of dra- 
matic reading. Mr. Moore was the fascinating me- 
dium selected for this * flow of soul,’ upon which it 
seemed the lady had set her heart, but against which 
it proved the gentleman had set his face: he was ex- 
ceedingly sorry—was particularly engaged—had _ be- 
sides a very bad cold—a terribly obstinate hoarse- 
ness ; and declared all this with an exceedingly * good 
evening’ expression of countenance. Her ladyship 
was puzzled how to act, until Lewis came to her 
relief; and in a short time she made her appearance 
with a large Burgundy pitch plaster, with which she 
followed the wandering melodist about the room, who 
in his endeavours to evade his well-meaning pursuer 
and her formidable recipe, was at length fairly hem- 
med into a corner. Whether he there exerted his 
eloquence in protestations of gratitude, or in prayers 
for assistance we never heard, but as they say of the 
heroes of romance, ‘ he at length effected his escape.” 
Having one day taken into her head to have a 
‘ rafile,’ or lottery, for a charitable purpose, she men- 
tioned her idea to Lewis, who entered into the project 
with great willingness, and under his direction the 
whole affair was managed. As it was arranged that 
everybody was to win something, Lewis took care that 
the prizes should be of a nature that would create 
the most ludicrous perplexity to their owners. Ac- 
cordingly, on the evening appointed (for the raffle 
took place at a soirée), the assembled guests were 
parading the brilliantly-lighted drawing-rooms bur- 





dened with the most out-of-the-way articles the ec- 





centric hostess could procure ; while the inventor of 
this novel kind of plaisanterie was silently enjoying 
the joke of their distress. Gentlemen were seen jn 
every direction, running about with teapots in their 
hands, or trays under their arms, endeavouring to find 
some sly corner, in which to deposit their prizes; 
while young ladies were sinking beneath the weight, 
or the shame, of carrying a coal-scuttle or a flat-iron, 
Guinea-pigs, birds in cages, punch-bowls, watchmen’s 
rattles, and Dutch-ovens, were perplexing their for. 
tunate, or, as perhaps they considered themselves, 
unfortunate proprietors; and Lady Cork’s raffle wags 
long remembered by those who were present as a 
scene of laughter and confusion.” 

The second volume contains abundant notices 
of the ‘ Tales of Wonder’ which are now chiefl 
remembered as having given Walter Scott one 
of his earliest opportunities for engaging public 
attention. The anonymous biographer is so far 
behind the time, that he quotes from the ‘ Fire 
King,’ as written by Lewis, and not his Scottish 
contributor. He is far more at home in the 
processions of ‘ ‘Timour the Tartar,’ and the po- 
pularity of the ‘Banks of Allan Water,’ which 
song we never before knew might claim Matthew 
Gregory for its parent. The last passage we 
shall give exhibits the dramatist and _ballad- 
writer in a most amiable point of view :— 

** Being one autumn on his way to participate in 
the enjoyments of the season with the rest of the 
fashionable world at a celebrated watering-place, he 
passed through a small country town, in which chance 
occasioned his temporary sojourn: here also were 
located a company of strolling players, whose per- 
formance he one evening witnessed. Among them 
was a young actress, whose benefit was on the tapis, 
and who, on hearing of the arrival of a person so 
talked of as Monk Lewis, waited upon him at the 
inn, to request the very trifling favour of an original 
piece from his pen. ‘The lady pleaded in terms that 
urged the spirit of benevolence to advocate her cause 
in a heart never closed to such appeal. Lewis had 
by him at that time, an unpublished trifie, called 
‘The Hindoo Bride,’ in which a widow was immo- 
lated on the funeral pile of her husband. The sub- 
ject was one well suited to attract a country audi- 
ence, and he determined thus to appropriate the 
drama. The delighted suppliant departed all joy 
and gratitude, at being requested to call for the MS. 
the next day. Lewis, however, soon discovered that 
he had been reckoning without his host, for on search- 
ing the travelling-desk which contained many of his 
papers, ‘ The Bride’ was nowhere to be found, having, 
in fact, been left behind in town. Exceedingly an- 
noyed by this circumstance, which there was no time 
to remedy, the dramatist took a pondering stroll 
through the rural environs of B A sudden 
shower obliged him to take refuge within a huckster’s 
shop, where the usual curtained half-glass door in 
the rear opened to an adjoining apartment: from 
this room he heard two voices in earnest conversa- 
tion, and in one of them recognised that of his the- 
atrical petitioner of the morning, apparently replying 
to the feebler tones of age and infirmity :—* There 
now, mother, always that old story—when I’ve just 
brought such good news too;—after I’ve had the 
face to call on Mr. Monk Lewis, and found him so 
different to what I expected ; so good-humoured, so 
affable, and willing to assist me. I did not saya 
word about you, mother ; for though in some respects 
it might have done gocd, I thought it would seem so 
like a begging affair; so I merely represented my 
late ill-success, and he promised to give me an origi- 
nal drama, which he had with him, for my benefit. 
I hope he did not think me too bold !"—*I hope not, 
Jane,’ replied the feeble voice,‘ only don’t do these 
things again without consulting me ; for you don’t 
know the world, and it may be thought—’ The sun 
just then gave a broad hint that the shower had 
ceased, and the sympathizing author returned to 
his inn, and having penned the following letter, 
ordered post-horses and despatched a porter to the 
young actress, with the epistle. 

“ Madam,—I am truly sorry to acquaint you that 
my ‘ Hindoo Bride’ has behaved most improperly— 
in fact, whether the lady has eloped or not, it seems 
she does not choose to make her appearance, either 
for your benefit or mine: and to say the truth, I 
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don’t at this moment know where to find her. I | 
take the liberty to jest upon the subject, because I 
really do not think you will have any cause to regret 
her non-appearance ; having had an opportunity of 
witnessing your very admirable performance of a far 
superior character, in a style true to nature, and | 
which reflects upon you the highest credit. I allude 
toa most interesting scence, in which you lately sus- 
tained the character of ‘The Daughter!’ Brides, 
of all denominations, but too often prove their em- 
ire delusive ; but the character you have chosen 
will improve upon every representation, both in the 
estimation of the public, and the satisfaction of your 
own excellent heart. For the infinite gratification I 
have received, I must long consider myself in your 
debt. ‘Trusting you will permit the enclosed (fifty 
pounds) in some measure to discharge the same, 
*T remain, Madam, 
(With sentiments of respect and admiration), 
“ Your sincere wellwisher, 
“M. G. Lewis.” 

“To Miss ——, at Mr. Green's, &c.” 

Here we shall pause: and our readers have, 
no doubt, had enough. If the materials scattered 
throughout these portly volumes had fallen into 
better hands, they might, we think, have afforded 
some pleasant reading,—as it is, they are 
«dosh !’’—we leave Mr. Morier to translate the 
word. 








Ireland. By J. G. C. Feuillide.—[L’Jrlande.} 
2vols. Paris. London, Dulau. 
Ir is a curious coincidence that, at the very mo- 
ment when the Lords, by voting a committee of 
inquiry into the state of crime in Ireland, have 
made the naive admission, that nearly every plan 
for the social amelioration of that country, sent 
up to them from the Commons for the last four 
years, has been opposed in ignorance of the facts 
necessary to a right understanding of the mea- 


sures—a work should have appeared in Paris, 
from the pen of a French traveller, which con- 
tains the whole information their Committee 


will, most assuredly—not arrive at. Great, in- 
deed, is truth; for not merely out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings, but from the tongue of 
ignorance and of error, of prejudice and ex- 
aggeration, it issues with an irresistible evidence, 
which no possible fault, literary, scientific, or 
temperamental, can disguise. ‘That every writer 
who has visited Ireland of late years should tell 
the same story, should unite in one common cry of 
amazement and indignation at the universal dis- 
placementof every class andconditionof Irishmen, 
and at the misery and destitution which reign 
throughout the land, isan appalling fact. Irish 
mismanagement, which can neither be denied nor 
justified, is thrust in the face of every Englishman 
whenever he shows himself on the continent; and 
itis impossible for him to “hint a fault or hesitate 
dislike” at the worst political or social combina- 
tions which may mect his gaze from one end of 
Europe to the other, without receiving the 
sneering answer of the Emperor of Russia to an 
Irish tract distributor,—“I am glad to learn 
that your own people are so well off, as to leave 
you time to think of my Russians.” Noris this 
disability confined to the wandering individual 
who busies himself with what may be thought 
no business of his; it encounters the British 
diplomatist in every foreign court. If he advo- 
cates moral right and the interests of humanity 
in favour of the black slave, he is met with— 
“look at Ireland ;” if he appeals to the law of 
nations and of nature, against the claims of brute 
force upon Poland, he is abashed by the same 
cry ; and if, despairing of the justice, the modera- 
tion, or the wisdom of an overweening neighbour, 
he hints a possible appeal to arms, he has still 
to cower beneath the Mephistophilean leer of 
the bowing minister who pronounces but one 
word, and that is “ Ireland.” We do not look 
at this or think of it as a mere party question ; it 


that we claim the privilege of asking our readers 
to consider how the English people stand affected 
by their relations with Ireland. 

M. de Feuillide is evidently deficient in the 
qualifications usually found necessary for ar- 
riving at truth. He has brought to his task but 
little of the sober style of a practised writer, to 
relate fairly what he sees, or of the power of 
scrutiny to see clearly and faithfully what is 
placed before him. He has not always brought 
even a cool and dispassionate temper to his in- 
vestigation. Amidst many blunders and mis- 
takes, such as foreigners must make, he has 
discovered few new facts; and his pages, foam- 
ing with invective and overflowing with French 
sentimentality, are little calculated to accredit 
statements, which have obtained for others un- 
limited belief. Yet even here the causes of 
Irish crime and of Irish misery are traced in 
characters which cannot be mistaken. 

The Irish (says M. Feuillide,) are not slaves; 
and the landlords are thus freed from the necessity 
of providing them with food and clothing. They 
are not serfs, which would insure them a certain por- 
tion of the earth’s fruits. They are tenants,—and 
on what condition, let their food, and clothing, and 
housing reply. For the most miserable cabin and a 
rood of land the landlord receives five pounds [paid, 
he might have added, out of Gd. and 8d. a day]. 
For this shelter and this land, which suffices not for 
a full annual supply of food, the peasant has also to 
pay the county rates, the tithe, and a voluntary con- 
tribution to his own clergy. He is consequently 
placed continuously between the chances of expulsion 
or distraint. The produce of the soil being so un- 
equally distributed between landlord and tenant, it 
is a struggle for life or death to till the land. It is 
an adage in Ireland among landlords that any rental 
regularly paid is below the value of the farm; so that 
the greater the produce forced by the tenant from 
the soil, the more the proprietor raises his terms, till 
the unfortunate cultivator, for ever in debt, is for ever 
at the mercy of his creditor. To obtain this hold, it 
is not uncommon for landlords to be slack in claim. 
ing the first year’s rent; but woe to him who trusts 
to this indifference, and expends the money on the 
improvement of his farm; the demand will come 
on him when he is least able to meet it, and a notice to 
quit will be the result of his inability. It is the em- 
ployment of this measure, summary in its forms, and 
for ever suspended over the head of the peasant, 
which begets the vexations, tyrannies, abuses of 
right, and legal injustices, against which the victim 
struggles, even unto death. With this menace im- 
pending, Paddy is neither master of himself nor of 
his children; he has neither the disposition of his 
time, his liberty, nor his conscience. On the least 
murmur or hesitation, he is met with the one reply — 
“ You are my debtor, and I can turn you out—you 
have voted for a Catholic—you have removed your 
daughter—your son will not be my slave. Well, 
then, there is your account, pay it, or quit the pre- 
mises. Your cabin, and all it contains, is mine ;— 
yourrags, your bed, your geese, pigs, potatoes, grain, are 
all mine. Depart,and die where you will, you, and 
your wife, your children, and your father.” A year 
has since passed away [says our author, in reference 
to an individual case of such doings, which he cites], 
and yet this man lives; but, die when he will, I am 
certain of the man who will slay him. 

Feeble, passionate, and exaggerated as these 
extracts may be thought, the truth which lies 
buried, cannot be missed—cannot be mistaken. 
It is not, as the author elsewhere supposes, 
that the memory of by-gone confiscations 
survives, and that in every mendicant by the 
road’s side we meet a ci-devant Irish princess 
(see vol. I. p. 72); it is because the rent ab- 
sorbs so large a part of the produce, because the 
cultivator cannot live and thrive on his holding, 
and because the law is landlord-made law—not 
the tenant's friend, but his enemy—that it is held 
in derision. There is, however, a worse evil 
than all this yet behind. It is not merely in 
the service of extortion and covetousness, that 
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peasant—religion, or rather a monster assuming 
its form, avails itself of the circumstances; and 
it is in the sacred and venerable name of Pro- 
testantism that hundreds are beggared, driven 
from their homes, and left to starve in the high- 
ways. 

The history of modern Ireland [we quote 
once more,] may be summed up in two words, 
Landlord and Paddy: the types of two classes of 
men, the extremes of the social scale in this un- 
happy kingdom, between which the middle con- 
dition is almost imperceptible, and scarcely ex- 
ists. Landlord and Paddy,—the proprietor, who 
engrosses the fruits of the earth, and the cultivator 
without enough to live upon; the spoiler and the 
spoiled ; the rich and the poor; the Irishman and 
the Englishman ; the possessor of all the luxuries of 
life, and the victim of all its pains and humiliations ; 
the favourite of all manner of laws, and protections, 
and the man of all sorts of duties and of arbitrary 
oppressions. Landlord and Paddy ; that is, master 
and servant; or worse still, signor and serf; a con- 
trast worse than the feudality of the middle ages, 
worse than that of paganism before the coming of 
Christianity ; worse than the relations of black and 
white men in the West Indies. Yes, the condition 
which exists under the sway of the English law, for 
Paddy, is more inhuman than pagan slavery, feudal 
ascription to the soil, or the subjugation of the 
African. 

Having thus far trespassed on our readers 
with the sublime of M. Feuillide’s book, we 
must relax alittle with his comedy. The follow- 
ing is humorous, and, we fear, characteristic :— 

Since the days of Beaumarchais the fundamentals 
of the English language have changed ; and if Figaro 
were to come to life, he would be charmed, in using 
it, to get a smile instead of a box on the ear from 
the pot-girl of the ale-house. The word at present 
in every mouth, the one welcome word, the word 
desired by all shopkeepers, the word which rewards 
all their labours is, “how much?” With this word 
alone, you may pass through England, whoever 
you are, dandy, lady’s man, politician—a gesticu- 
lation of the finger, and this word, make you uni- 
versally understood. It is the only word to which 
the Englishman deigns to reply by signs, when he 
cannot make himself understood by words: “* This 
rumpsteak (rum’s teach), this fruit, how much? This 
Yorkshire horse, how much ? This woman, how much ? 
How much also this seat in parliament, the conscience 
of that elector? “How much?” is the sum of fhe 
whole language, its only true and veritable founda- 
tion; it is the entire nationality of England.” 

Of the comedy of this work, a rather dispro 
portionate part is made up ofits own farcical mis” 
takes. ‘Theauthor recounts the old joke ofthe Irish 
beggars wearing the cast clothes of the English, 
as a matter of fact. He believes that the Grand 
Canal is maintained by the government, and 
attributes the neglect which he fancied he saw 
in its condition, to a malice prepense against 
Irish commerce. He imagines that the Irish 
alphabet is a melange of Greek and Hebrew, 
confounds the brogue with the Gaelic tongue, mis- 
takes the popular ballads for Jacobite songs, and, 
in an attempt at translation, talks of the pre- 
tender Charles marching against the Williamite 
Irish. So careless is he in collecting his facts, 
that he tells us how the Zoological Garden (the 
favourite plaything of a few Dublin gentlemen), 
was a cold pleasantry of the English govern- 
ment, purposely designed to mock the misery of 
the people. 

Such is the work to which our Paris corre- 
spondent last week directed our attention, and 
which it appears has of late engrossed the atten- 
tion of the feuilletonistes of that capital. It will 
doubtless be treated with the contempt it de- 
serves by the English public; but, with all its 
faults, it will be read abroad—its very absurdi- 
ties are, it appears, there re-echoed and exag- 
gerated ; and we may be assured that where- 
ever jealousy of England, hostility to its govern- 
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it will be read with avidity, and ignorantly ac- 
cepted as an angury of the weakness and down- 
fall of the country. 





Journal of the English Agricultural Society, 
Vol. I., Part I. Murray. 
Tuts first number contains contributions from 
Lord Spencer, Sir James Graham, Mr. Pusey, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, and others; the prize essays 
of the Rev. W. L. Rham ‘ On the simplest and 
easiest Mode of Analysing Soils,’ and of Mr. 
John Dudgeon on ‘The Improvements which 
have taken place in the Agriculture of Scotland 
since the formation of the Highland Society.’ 
As to the positive or relative merit of the several 
papers it is a matter of little consequence—many 
were, no doubt, forwarded, as Lord Spencer 
observes, “as an example;” but the establish- 
ment of such a journal, under such distinguished 
patronage, is, in itself, an event of great impor- 
tance. Whether agriculture can ever become a 
science, in the strict sense of the word, may be 
a question; but there can be no question that 
from observation and experiment many valuable 
laws may be deduced; and it is this fact, and 
the diffusion of the consequent knowledge among 
the people, which has given such a superiority 
to the farmer of the north over the farmer of the 
south of England; and explains how it is, that, 
in a poor country like Scotland, the rent of land 
is, on an average, double what it is in our wealthy 
southern counties. If our will were law, we 
would add fifty per cent. to the rent of every 
farmer who did not cultivate his land according 
to the latest and most approved methods: if he 
can afford to let half its productive energy lie 
waste, the country cannot; and it might be well 
to stimulate him by such means to exertion. 
What would be the result, if a Manchester manu- 
facturer were resolved not to introduce improve- 


ment into his machinery ?—and why should not | 
y ) 


like ruin attend the ignorant or careless farmer? 
The whole question, and its effects, may be com- 
prised in a nutshell; and the following sentence, 
with which the work before us opens, is quite 
enough for the purpose of our argument :— 

“Though the national importance of husbandry 
will be at once admitted by every one, it may be well 
at the outset of our undertaking not to content our- 
selves with a general notion of that importance, but 
to look for a moment at some of the items which con- 
stitute its annual value. The wheat produced in 
England and Wales is estimated by Mr. Mac Culloch, 
one year with another, at 12,550,000 quarters. This 
single head of produce, therefore, at an average price 
of 50s., will amount to nearly 31 million pounds 
sterling, yearly. The oats and beans have been reck- 
oned at 13,500,000 quarters, and will give another 
head of 174 millions sterling per annum. The grass 
lands, again, are supposed to yield, year by year, 
produce worth very nearly 60 millions sterling 
(59,500,000). The practical inference to be drawn 
from these large numbers is obviously this,—that, if 
by any improved process it be possible to add even 
in a small proportion to the average acreable produce 
either of arable or pasture land, this increase, small 
as it may seem, may be in fact a very large addition 
to our national wealth. The average produce of 
wheat, for instance, is stated at 26 bushels per acre : 
if, by a better selection of seed, we could raise this 
amount to 27 bushels only, a supposition by no means 
unlikely, we should by this apparently small improve- 
ment have added to the nation’s annual income 
475,000 quarters of wheat, worth, at 50s., about 
1,200,000/. yearly, which would be equal to a capital 
of 24 millions sterling gained for ever to the country 
by this trifling increase in the growth of one article 
alone, and that in England and Wales only.” 

Let us quote one or two other illustrations :— 

“ A saving of half a bushel of seed, if it can be 
properly made, will be a gain of 3s. per acre; or of 
about one-sixth of the average rent of arable land to 
the renter, and of 240,000 quarters, or 600,0002., to 
the country each year. * * There is many a light-land 
farm in the south of England, of 500 acres, on which 








200/. or 5001., while the more spirited culture actually 
practised in Yorkshire might have yielded 20 tons 
of Swedes, or 30 tons of turnips from each acre. It 
is difficult to reduce the advantages of this superior 
yield to a money value. At the price for which the 


creative art. It has always been in the earliest ages, 
which heralded civilization and refinement, that the 
bard has won for himself the proud title of * Creator,” 
which, whether we seek it in the Greek Townrne, 


100 acres have not produced turnips worth more than | it is only in its infancy that Poetry may be termed a 
| 
| 


former roots have sold in one neighbourhood we are | 
acquainted with, a high price it is admitted, but still 
one that has been paid for many years, they would | 
have been worth 2000/.: so that the difference in the | 
result of the two practices would be 1500/.; or, if an 
acre of the land be worth 1/. nearly, a difference ot 
produce from one-fifth only of the farm amounting 
to three times the rent of the whole. Without in- 
sisting, however, upon this case, which is an extreme 
one, the following quotation from a recent statistical 
work will be sufficient for all practical farmers :— 
‘The produce of turnips, when cultivated in the | 
broadcast manner, varies from 5 to 15 tons an acre; 
the latter being reckoned a very good crop. In 
Northumberland and Berwickshire, a good crop of 
white globe turnips, drilled, weighs from 25 to 30 
tons, the Yellow, and the Ruta Baga, or Swedish, a 
few tons less.’ ” 

A very few facts of this nature must be suffi- 
cient, we think, to satisfy our readers of the 
vast benefits which may result from a work like 
this journal,—which will make the experience of 
the individual the common property of all, if we 
can but persuade our farmers that knowledge may 
be acquired from books, and that it is their 
interest to seek it from all sources. 


the French “ ¢rouveur,” or the Scottish “ maker,” 
has always been applied to those who made for them. 
selves and their compatriots a new world of imagina- 
tion, as a recompense for the lost Eden of their 
fathers. ‘Taken in this point of view, Poetry has 
always been to the untutored mind of man, what 
omnipotence was to matter; it brooded over the intel. 
lectual chaos with its spirit wings, and bade it take 
the form which now it wears. It said unto the dark. 
ness of ignorance, “ Let there be light”— it recalled 
the scattered elements of thought, each to its allotted 
station, and peopled the microcosm ofthe brain with 
shapes of beauty and of power. 

When, however, this task of creation was fulfilled, 
Poetry was obliged to content herself with becoming, 
for the most part, only imitative or reproductive, 
There was no longer a world to fashion, ora chaos to 
subdue; but, there remained fields to be cultivated, 
which had been barren heretofore,and new combina- 
tions of beauty to be produced by the intermarriage 
of those fair things, which had already been created; 
and hence it is, that, by a species of metaphysical 
metempsychosis, the same ideas which had their 
birth along with Poetry herself, are even now repro- 
duced, with little or no alteration, save that which 
cultivation effects between the courtly favourite of 
the flower-garden, and the peasant weed which was 
its ancestor. But, if the circumstances of the time 
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Tine, the great innovator, who works such changes 
on our lower earth, has evidently been busied with | 
the world of song. Its seasons are not the same as 
heretofore; for, while we are just at the commence- 
ment of our spring, it is already autumn in Parnas- | 
sus. Witness the leaves, charactered like the Sibyl’s, 
and almost as fugitive, which shower down a la Vaile | 
ombrosa on our Library Table. The habits too of 
its denizens have undergonea startling transformation, 
for, whereas its swans were wont of old to sing but | 
once, and that a short time previous to their death, | 
there is scarcely in our days a callow cygnet (the 


bipes implume of logicians), which, on chipping the | 


shell, waddles not toward the fount of song as natu- | 
rally as a duckling into a horsepond (the Hippocrene 
of the real world). Far be it, however, from us to 


throw any unnecessary impediments in the paths of | 
so laudable an ambition ; we love to gather from gach | 


imperfect effort, an omen of after success, and fondly 
anticipate the time, when the dissonance of each in- 
fant voice shall be drawn out in the linked sweetness 


of poetry itself. We need scarcely say, that the ma- | 


jority of the volumes, which we intend, from time to 
time, to include in our Anthology, have their origin 
in the precocity to which we have alluded. Yet 
he were a stern critic indeed, a veritable brother of 
the “ ungentle craft,” who, in the flower, could see no 
promise of the fruit, and who could walk from the 
Dan of the deprecating preface, to the Beersheba of 
the valedictory stanza, and cry—“ It is all barren.” 
Such are not we. The flower may have come a 
thought too soon, but ours shall not therefore be the 
breath that visits it too roughly—it may lack per- 
chance that full gift of colour and fragrance which 
summer suns alone can bestow, but we will not there- 
fore condemn the branch on which it grows, but 
rather wait the fulfilment of its promise, knowing, 
like experienced gardenersin the Parnassian nursery- 
ground, that it is not always the gaudiest spring- 
flower of verse, which bears the mellow autumn-fruit 
of poetry. 

There is one especial point in the examination of 
juvenile poetry, wherein criticism must necessarily 
lose a portion of its strictness ; we allude to the ab- 
sence of originality, which forms the characteristic 
of such early efforts. The poems of a very young 
man are, for the most part, a mere echo of those 
thoughts, feelings, and even sounds, which have de- 
lighted him in the works of others, and yet he is no 
plagiarist—at least, no wilful one: he draws from 
the treasure-house of his memory the hoarded recol- 
lections of years; and, until experience has sobered 
down the effervescence of his first enthusiasm, most 
conscientiously believes them to be his own. In fact, 


} 
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| forbid the poet to be creative in its widest sense, still, 
| like the flower to which we allude, he gains perhaps 


in beauty what he loses in originality. He may not 
quaff the turbid Helicon at its source, but still he 
drinks its quiet waters from the full and silver stream, 
as it wanders at its own sweet will. He may notbe 
the first-born of the patriarch of song ; but still, like 
Joseph, he may be preferred to all his elder brethren 
of the lyre. He may not himself have brought down 
the oracles from the sacred mount; but yet, like the 
eloquent Aaron, he may expound them more thrill- 
ingly to the multitudethan thegreat law-giver himself. 

Having thussatisfactorily proved that theabsence of 
originality is only one of those veuial sins of omis- 
sion, which carries its own excuse along with it, let 
us proceed to the examination of the individual in- 
| stances before us, in the hope of’ finding something 
independent of it, which may justify a modest allow- 
ance of praise. 

‘The Pilgrim of Beauty, personated by Mr. 8. 
Mullen, is a remote descendant of Shelley’s* Alastor,’ 
-—an enthusiast, who fain would raise the Isiac veil 
from the brow of intellectual beauty, and gaze upon 
those features which are 

too bright 

To hit the sense of mortal sight. 
| We do not mean to undervalue either the zeal or 
| the powers of our wandering minstrel, when we say 
| that he has not succeeded in his quest. A want of 
| success brings no discredit where ultimate failure was 
| unavoidable: and by way of consolation, we are free 
| to confess, that like the old alchymists, who, in their 
search after the grand arcanum, stumbled upon divers 
| excellent inventions, our author, in his pursuit’ of 
| unreal and metaphysical loveliness, has chanced upon 
| po” pee ; 
sundry shapes of natural beauty, which go far to 
compensate for the loss of the unattainable, to whose 
shrine he was vowed. The poem commences with 
the following appropriate invocation :— 

Spirit of Beauty! Where is thy abode? 

A lowly pilgrim seeks thy hallow’d shrine: 

With ardent fire his bosom long hath glow’d, 

To gaze unchided on thy face divine. 

Oh! glorious Spirit, thou know’st him wholly thine ; 

To thee his panting heart was early given ; 

Blaze forth unclouded—on thy votary shine ! 

Impart the bliss for which he long hath striven, 

And touch his earth-dimm'd eye with light direct from 
heaven. 

Where dost thou dwell, fair Essence uncreate? 

Primeval Beauty! changeless, stainless, pure! 

Where hold thy court of everlasting state, 

Binding all bosoms by thy magic lure,— 

Of homage most devoted, ever sure! 

Alas! the wanderer cries to thee in vain! 

His earnest pilgrimage must yet endure, 

Till, nature purg’d from every darkening stain, 

His spirit may perchance Thy blissful presence gain. 

We think it only fair to expect that a pilgrim of 

Beauty should learn the language of the country to- 
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wards which he journeys, and, accordingly, we would 
hint to him that— . 
The worm’s dyed entrails o’er his bosom lay, 

js rather a painful periphrasis for a silk waistcoat,— 
more especially as ‘ Alastor,’ (who was a brother 
pilgrim,) has already designated the same material 
py the appellation of “ woven wind,” which, though 
not so original, is infinitely more poetical. 

Here is a description of one of those fairy palaces 
wherein he sought for Beauty. What if we were to 
suggest that, like a modern Ixion, he left her to 
pursue a phantom? 

I've looked for thee within the Rose’s breast, 

Amid the graceful foldings of her leaves, 

Where fairy elves entranc’d delight to rest 

On beds of fragrance !—the voluptuous thieves! 

And there the honey-bee, who seldom grieves, 

In pleasant labour have I often seen ; 

Pil'd on his thighs the heavy waxen sheaves, 

He quits her bosom, where his toil had been 
To cull her nectared sweets beneath the leafy screen. 

In justice to the author, we must make room for 
the two concluding stanzas. 

Forgive me, Father! Oh! forgive thy child! 

Thee have I sought, unknowing it was Thou 

That lured me onward with thy beauty mild, 

In opening flower, or on the fruitful bough. 

Thee then I knew not—well I know thee now, 

Sole source of Beauty or in sense or mind, 

Brightness and glory on an angel's brow, 

And faith and trust in hearts of humble kind, 

Sole Author of the good—the loving—the retined. 

Thy universal works are full of Thee, 

The least, the greatest—each and all divine! 

While Nature, eloquent of Deity, 

Holds every where her mild transparent sign, 

Through which Thy everlasting glories shine! 

The changing seasons, aud the march of time, 

The tree, the flower, the field, the river thine! 

lleaven, Earth, and Sea, in one harmonious chime, 

Nymn forth the Holy God—the Beautiful! Sublime! 

In bidding farewell to the ‘ Pilgrim,’ we can only 
say that albeit his revelations have a certain inco- 
herence and want of method about them, sufficient 
to show that this has been his first voyage, we cannot 
deny him the praise of an ear which is conversant 
with sweet sounds, and an eye sensible to external 
beauty ; and we venture to hope that he will yet 
take many a similar pilgrimage before he comes to 
that undiscovered country wherein alone true beauty 
is to be found. 

The minor poems are one and all characterized by 
a degree of carelessness which forbids any attempt at 
commendation. Mr. Mullen should have been con- 
tent with improving the Old Testament without 
enlarging on the New. Where shall we look for three 
such consecutive examples of the bathos as the fol- 
lowing, which occur in ‘ Christ stilling the Tempest’? 

Look forth again—with one tremendous roar, 
The outrageous waters tumble on the shore; 
White boiling volumes heave themselves on high, 
Rage, tremble, break, and spit against the sky ; 
‘The offended sky looks angry, black and red, 
And deafening thunders growl close overhead. 

It is with a feeling of pleasure that we turn from 
these grandiloquent nothings to Mr. T. Wade's * Pro- 
thanasia,’ a poem full of grace and sweetness, though 
not without manifest evidence of weakness and of 
those faults which we have heretofore adduced against 
other of Mr. Wade's poems, ‘The subject was sug- 
gested by the work of Bettine Brentano (see Athen. 
No, 415, 416), and turns upon the fate of the Lady 
Gunderode (Athen. No. 418), blessed alike by Beauty 
and Intellect, whose gifts were turned in her wayward 
hand to weapons of self-destruction. In the intro- 
duction, Mr. Wade has caught the very spirit of 
Keats, and were it not for the absence of rhyme, 
we night fancy, in the following lines, that we were 
listening to * Endymion.’ 

If rivers, between green and fragrant banks 
Flowing thro’ scenes which are a paradise 

into the vision of a soul at peace 

With its own state and essence; and calm lakes; 
And murmurous fountains, in recesses dim 

Far in old forests, where ubiquious life 
Inhabiteth, in small and myriad forms 

Astir on every leaf—could, human-voiced, 

Tell of the human wailings they have heard; 
Tell of the human writhings they have seen ; 
Tell of the human sighs which with their music, 
Tell of the human tears which with their waters, 
Hlave mingled sorrowing ; and the human life 
That hath exhaled within them, and its clay 
Left to their liquid keeping; there would sound 
A never-ceasing utterance in the air, 

Of mortal wo, and make the ear’s fine sense 
Even a perpetual torture to men’s hearts! 

The lady of the tale, fair Gunderode, mixing with 
the crowd of poets, painters, musicians, and “ unsur- 





pass’d philosophers” who form thesociety of Frankfort, 
breathes an atmosphere of intellectual enjoyment— 
As one in dreams, 

Continuance of waking visions, fed 

From page of Greek or Roman fabulist, 

On high Olympus feasteth with the Gods, 

So revell’d Gunderode amid the throng 

Of those mind-deified men. Amongst them came 

Ere it was midnight, one with wine inspir’d, 

To pluck the rein from off his mettled talk, 

And let it bound along that verge of thought 

Which over-brows the dim sea of our dreams. 

This enthusiast, after declaring that he himself 
would scorn to survive that youth which alone made 
life desirable, proceeds to give his opinion on female 
longevity as follows :— 

** And that fair frame of woman I may love 
Beyond the rest of God’s developments 

Of that Idea whence Creation flow’d— 

Let her, if love from me be life to her, 

And a possession which she coveteth 

To bear impress’d upon her consciousness, 
At its recession to the Heart of Things; 

O, let her not be visible to sense 

Wher. on her beauty comes the stain of years; 
But glitter from all sight as doth a dewdrop, 
Which now the eye sees on the eglantine, 
And momently inlidded, sees no more !” 


O, insolence of life-redundant youth ! 

O, folly of all thought one moment old! 

O, vanity and danger of wild words! 

This raver unadvised, this slave of impulse, 
Died very wrinkled and exceeding grey. 

These lightly uttered words, however, sink deeply 
into the heart of the imaginative Gunderode, and 
rankle there long after he who uttered has forgotten 
them. We have only room for the catastrophe :— 

Sweet Evening brooded on the tranquil Rhine! 
The flowers all slept; and in the placid sky 
Were shining tremulous its earliest stars ; 
And in kind Nature's eye no tear was seen, 
Nor sigh of sorrow heard in her calm voice: 
Tho’ stark and cold upon the river’s bank, 
Under a low-droop'd willow, lay the image 
Of angels, as they haunt the human soul; 
With wounded bosom and blood-stained limbs, 
Strew'd hair, and pallid eyes, and livid cheeks— 
A pity, and a withering for the heart! 
A boat came floating up the quiet Rhine; 
And earnestly talk’d they who sat therein— 
Save one, a silent and a weeping girl: 
The boatman moor'd his bark beside the willow; 
She leapt upon the bank; and on the corse 
Fell, like another death. 
m Ah! this Our Life 
Is a moth’s twilight-flight, discerned dim 
In the mysterious air a little while, 
And then beheld no more: a dreamy cloud 
Of light and gloom, which melts into the wind 
Even as we ga2€. Ween not for Gunderode! 
The remainder of the brochure (for its size scarce 


entitles it to be called a volume,) isoccupied by poems | 


of less pretension. 

Though there is not one of our rising poets, however 
flattered by a coterie, to whom we dare promise the 
vacant thrones of Byron or Scott, or Crabbe or Cole- 
ridge—or those of Wordsworth, Southey, or Moore, 
when they shall become vacant (may that time be 
far distant),_-we yet recognize in many, and in 
increasing numbers, a healthy and invigorating ten- 
dency: and so long as our young men write from 
cheerful and not desponding hearts, of wholesome 
affections and not morbid passions, we shall never 
despair. Mr. Burbidge, who next puts forth a 
claim to be numbered among the poets, offers a 
volume of ‘ Poems’ full of gentle thoughts and plea- 
sant images, musical cadences, and dainty language, 
but studded thick with conceits; there is indeed 
scarcely a poem, however short, in which some 
puerility of expression, or fantastic image does not mar 
its simplicity. The following is not selected because 
it is the best, but the most free from affectation :— 

Sleep's Praise. 

Dear ——, would that thou wert here! 
A simple wish, yet true, 

And linked to visions far more dear 
Than ever fancy drew: 

The vision of thine own soft eyes, 
Thy voice’s pleasant tone, 

The pressure of thy hand, that tries 
Kind contest with mine own. 

Thine eyes raised fondly unto mine, 
Thy soft brown eyes I see, 

And meanings soft that in them shine, 
All born of love to me: 

I know not if to others they 
Wear such a gentle glow, 

But they are lovelier than the Day 
To me, full well I know. 

I feel thee nestling in my breast, 
My arms about thee twined ; 

My head bent down takes happy rest, 
Upon thine own reclined: 











My arm is at thy side the while, 
And when thy heart beats fast, 

I start, and catch the meaning smile 
So fondly upward cast. 

O blessed be sleep that can o’erleap 
The toils of time and place, 

And bring the lonely ones that weep, 
To converse face to face! 

There lie long miles of fertile land 
Betwixt me and my joy, 

And yet in sleep I hold thy hand, 
And press thy cheek, my boy! 

In another mood is the following quaint but charm- 
ing lyric :— 

If I desire with pleasant songs 

To throw a merry hour away, 

Comes Love unto me, and my wrongs 

In careful tale he doth display, 

And asks me how I stand for singing 
While I my helpless hands am wringing. 
And then another time if I 

A noon in shady bower would pass, 
Comes he with stealthy gestures sly 

And flinging down upon the grass, 
Quoth he to me: my master dear, 

Think of this noontide such a year! 
And if elsewhile I lay my head 

On pillow with intent to sleep, 

Lies Love beside me on the bed, 

And gives me ancient words to keep; 
Says he: these looks, these tokens number, 
May-be, they'll help you to aslumber. 
So every time when I would yield 

An hour to quiet, comes he still: 
And hunts up every sign concealed 

And every outward sign of ill; 

And gives me his sad face’s pleasures 
For merriment’s or sleep’s or leisure’s. 

It will be admitted, we think, without much con- 
troversy, that there is good promise in these speci- 
mens. Whether it will ever be fulfilled, is a question 
we leave to be decided by time. Conceits are the last 
things young poets are willing to give up. 

* The Age of Chivalry, as we are informed in the 
preface, was written for, and obtained the annual prize 
offered by the Professor of Logic in the College of 
Glasgow, a mixture of dialectics and dithyrambics 
much to be deplored—if we are to judge from the 
first fruits before us, As a prize poem only, Mr. 
M‘Leod’s performance would never have been sub- 
jected to the ordeal of criticism, at least by us; but 
when thus put forward as a claimant for public ap- 
plause, and we find its author stating that if he has 
done well, he hopes to do better, we feel bound to 
tell him that he certainly has not done well, and that 


| a much severer training than he has yet undergone, 


can alone enable him to do better. The Gods have 
not made every man poetical, but they have given 
ears to the majority whereby they may observe the 
resemblance of one sound toanother. ‘To what then 
are we to ascribe the want of this perception in Mr. 
M‘Leod? In the first few pages, for instance, we meet 
with at least twenty verbal couples who might be di- 
vorced without violence to either rhyme or reason ; 
ex. grat. in page 3rd occurs the following morceau, 
which pays tribute to neither :— 
But here and there 
A moonbeam fair 
Would struggle thro’ the wood, 
And with silver dust 
Anoint the breast 
Of that dark rolling flood. 

This is sufficiently absurd ; but is by no means the 
worst specimen which we might have selected; and 
in reference to the author's prefatorial threat, we 
will only pause to express a hope that he will let 
well alone. 





The Ladies’ Flower Garden of Ornamental Annuals, 
by Mrs. Loudon, now appearing in very cheap monthly 
numbers, is a work of remarkable beauty and utility. 
By confining herself to a selection of annual flowers, 
the authoress has rendered the work of the greatest 
general service ; for any one who has a garden, how- 
ever small, may grow annuals ; and by arranging the 
matter systematically, according tothe natural system, 
she has not only taken the most happy method of 
contrasting the flowers themselves, but she has 
rendered the work, to a great extent, a pictorial 
illustration of that system. Few of the lovers of 
gardens know howmany beautiful species, neglected in 
the drawers of the seedsman, may be procured at the 
market price; but they heedlessly run after costly 
novelties, for no other reason than because they are 
new. It will be strange if Mrs. Loudon’s work does 
not correct this common error, for it must be obvious 
to any one who will consult her pages, that no novel- 
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ties are more attractive than many of the common 
and forgotten flowers which grace her plates. The 
latter are drawn and coloured with singular taste, 
and are among the best of all guides to the not very 
common accomplishment of arranging a nosegay with 
effect. We have only to add, that the letterpress 
and directions for cultivation are worthy of the illus- 
trations. 
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Paul de Kock, 3 vols, post 8vo. 24s.—Bishop Hopkins (of 
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Melville, 8vo. bds. 8s. 6d.—Rev. J. Woodhouse’s Practical 
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PRAY NOT FOR THE DEAD. 


Pray not for the dead! Alas, alas! the prayer 
So often poured in bitterness of heart, 

In the first fulness of the soul’s despair 

Over the grave of loved ones, who depart 

And leave us mourning, shall we not confess 
And know and feel its utter worthlessness ? 


Pray for the young! That they may live and learn 
And hallow their Creator’s name, and love 

The creatures he hath made; and so return 

The spirit to its resting-place above, 

To God who gave it; and the dust to dust, 
Whence it was taken—pray for them and trust. 


Pray for the weary and the sick at heart, 

For those bowed down by sorrow’s heavy weight ; 
Pray that the God of patience may impart 

His own good spirit to the desolate ; 

And pray that they who sow in tears may reap 
In joy unchanging—pray for them and weep. 


Pray for the sinner—for the weak and blind ; 
For them who will not or who cannot pray ; 
Pray that the poor benighted ones may find 

A star to light the darkness of their way ; 

The troubled spirit, the repentant tear 

May yet be theirs—then pray for them and fear. 


Pray for the dying that their end be peace ; 

Pray for the mourners who beside them kneel ; 
Pray that the worn and aching heart may cease 
To suffer, tho’ they may not cease to feel ;— 
And oh! that sorrow may not pass away 

And leave those hearts unchastened, deeply pray ! 


But pray not for the dead; nor weep nor sigh ;— 
Ye cannot know, ye cannot change their doom ; 
For as the tree hath fallen, it must lie: 

In lowliness of spirit, by the tomb 

Kneel down, and tears of contrite sorrow shed ; 
Pray fer the living—pray not for the dead. 


M. A. H. 
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LIST OF PRISONERS CONFINED IN THE TOWER 
OF LONDON AND GATE-HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
We are again indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Devon for this curious and interesting paper. There 
will be found many names among the prisoners, of 
whose sufferings history has left no record. It is 
made, says Mr. Devon, from “ the original returns 
from the Tower of London, and Gate-house at West- 
minster, which were made up every quarter, and 
signed by the Lieutenant, or prison keeper, also by 
several Lords of the Council. The one which I 
happen to have before me, is Michaelmas quarter, 
1686, and signed by Rochester, Sunderland, Beau- 
fort, Mulgrave, Huntingdon, Craven, Plymouth, and 
others. The Lieutenant of the Tower (Sir Owyn 
Hopton) had 2001. a-year salary ; Gentleman Porter, 
16d. a-day; and in 1687, the Physician had 201. a- 
year; Gentleman Gaoler 20. a-year ; the Surgeon 
and Apothecary 10/. a-year each ; with payments to 
others. The expense for the diet of the prisoners, 
of course, varied according to their rank and number, 
although each had a regular weekly allowance. The 
amount for one quarter, in 1584, is 4071. 17s. 4d. 
For Lady-day quarter, 1690, (which appears under 
order of retrenchment,) is only 907. 5s. 11$d. By 
whom the prisoners were committed to prison, is 
often, but not uniformly, mentioned in the margin. 
If the prisoner has been confined for years, his name 
will appear in every quarterly return, but I have 
considered it sufficient for this list to extract his 
name once; for instance, Sir Walter Raleigh: and 
the following, Lord Arundell of Wardor, Lord Staf- 
ford, Lord Castlemayne, Lord Bellasis, &c. who were 
committed as being implicated in Titus Oates’s plot. 
It is much to be regretted that there are such chasms 
in these returns, omitting in many instances several 
years; neither are the quarterly returns complete, 
although probably many more may yet come to 
hand ; however, it is historically interesting as far 
as it goes.” 
1575. 

Thomas Herle. 

Alexander Hamelton. 

James Hickey. 

John Jackson. 

John Lyons. 

Humfrey Nedham. 


Tfenry Alway. 
Robert Bardsey. 
Richard Barry. 
Thomas Byshop. 
Richard Crewe. 
Richard Craigh 
until 1581). John Nesmith. 
Watkin Davie. Egremond Ratcliffe. 

In 1575, a plot, (which was soon after discovered 
to be a forgery of one Undertree,) was charged upon 
the Puritans, and the noblemen who favoured their 
cause. Archbishop Parker gave eager belief to it, 
and committed many Puritans to prison. The pri- 
soners named here were probably some of them. 
“Thomas Herle” was the father or grandfather of 
the Rev. Charles Herle, who succeeded Dr. Twisse 
as Prolocutor of the Assembly at Westminster, and 
“ Humphrey Nedham,” was subsequently imprisoned 
by the Star Chamber for printing and dispersing the 
celebrated “ Martin Mar Prelate” tracts. 

Egremond Ratcliffe was the youngest brother of 
the Earl of Sussex. He was engaged in the northern 
rebellion, and fled to the continent. Returning 
some years after, he obtained, through Burghley’s 
influence, the Queen's pardon. He again became 
an object of suspicion, and neglecting a warning sent 
to him to quit the kingdom, he was committed this 
year to the Tower. After some months he was re- 
leased, and went to Flanders, where he became in- 
volved in some plots, and perished on the scaffold. 
1576. 

Neville Sands. 

Thomas Willis. 

1577. 

William Hancock. 

William Phaere. 

Edward Phaere. 


(prisoner 


John Newton. 
Matthew Petlow. 


Robert Blosse. 
Thomas Clarke. 
Hugh Crampton. 
Richard Creach. Thomas Sherwood. 

Roger Edwards. Ralph Whalley. 

Thomas Sherwood was a Catholic layman, and 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, with Nelson, a priest, 
for denying the queen’s supremacy. 

1579. 

Thomas Myles. 

Harry Myles. 

Elizabeth Mylles. 

John Prestalle. 


Elizabeth Burle. 
Francis Browninge. 
Peter Duglas. 
Thomas Harding. 
Robert Harrison. 
No doubt many of these were Puritans. The pre- 
posterous marriage of the Queen with Anjou, excited 
this year much anger among the people, and espe- 


cially among the Puritans. Stubbs, one of their chief 
writers, had his right hand cut off, for publishing his 
pamphlet, entitled ‘The Discovery of a Gaping Gulf. 
and they were generally persecuted. ‘ 


580. 
William Padge. 


Robert Johnson (mort.) 


1581. 
James Bosgrove (dismissed Luke Kirby (mort.) 
in 1584). Phillip Loes. 
Thomas Briscoe. Thomas Mehoe. 
John Collington. James Nugent. 
Thomas Cotham (mort.) Henry Orton (mort.) 
Antony Focatio. John Paine (mort.) 
Thomas Foord (mort.) Arthur Petts (dismissed jg 
William Filbye (mort.) 1584). 
George Godshall. Lawrence Richardson (mort.) 
John Hart. John Shorte (mort.) 
George Haddock. Christofer Tomeson (mort.) 


Thomas Cotham was a Catholic, and died pro- 
bably from the effects of torture, which was applied 
for more than an hour. Luke Kirby was also racked, 
and died probably from the same cause. 


2. 

Stephen Rownsham. 

Richard Slack (dismissed in 
1584). 

1583. 

John Somervile. 


158: 
Thomas Barnes (dismissed in 
1584). 
John Jetter. 


William Carter. 
John Morden. 
Somervile was a Catholic gentleman of Warwick. 
shire, who set out for London to kill the queen ; but 
falling furiously, by the way, on some of her Pro- 
testant subjects, he was apprehended, but died in 
prison,—strangled, it was said, by his own hand, but 
there is no proof of the fact. 
1584. 


Francis Arden. John Hartle (dismissed, no 
date). 


Mary Arden. 
William Aprice. 
Patrick Addie. 
William Bromham. 
William Critten. 
Willian Cromlonne. 
John Collington. 
Hugh Halle. 
John Heywood (dismissed, missed). 
no date). Thomas Worthington (ditto). 

The Ardens were father and mother-in-law to So 
mervile, and implicated in the plot on the testimony 
of Hall, a priest, who was sent out of the country 
through Leicester's means. Arden underwent the 
sentence of the law, and the whole of his lands were 
given to a favourite of Lord Leicester, whose per- 
sonal hatred to Arden was probably the chief cause 
of his execution. The Hall named in the list was 
their confessor. By Collington was probably meant 
“Colleton,” who, with Campion and twelve other 
priests, were indicted for a conspiracy to murder the 
queen, and found guilty; although Lancaster, a Pro- 
testant barrister, swore in court that Colleton con- 
sulted him at the very time he was stated to have 
been at Rheims. Most of the prisoners in this year's 
list were probably Catholics, 
1585. 

Thomas Jackson. 

Sir Richard Ingoldsby. 

William Price. 

Cristofer Roe. 


Thomas Leyton. 

Edward Moore. 

Robert Nutter (dismissed), 
Henry Orton (ditto). 
Margaret Somervile. 
Elizabeth Somervile. 
Thomas Stephenson (dis- 


Thomas Alphilde. 
William Braye. 
Cristofer Bagshaw. 
William Creighton. 
George Errington. Peter Lebarrowe. 

Leonard Hayde. Thomas Wigge. 

William Creighton was the Scottish Jesuit, who, 
on his way home, was captured by a Dutch cruiser, 
and sent to England. His capture caused the failure 
of the last favourable treaty with Mary Queen of 
Scots, he having disclosed the particulars of an in- 
tended invasion. 

1586. 

John Pinder. 

James Packeir. 

Robert Pawley. 

Jerome Payne. 

John Savadge. 

Thomas Salisburie. 

James Tipping. 

Antony Titchener. 

Charles Tylney. 

Chidiock Titchbourne. 

John Travers. 

James Vandermast. 

William Wackeman. 


Edward Abington. 
Thomas Belson. 
Christofer Burlacie. 
Matthew Beamonde. 
John Ballard. 
Antony Babington. 
Jerome Belamie. 
Robert Barnwell. 
John Charnock. 
William Davies. 
Henry Deane. 
Robert Gadge. 
Edward Jones. 
Thomas Lovelesse. 


Antony Babington was the hero of the conspiracy, 
to kill Elizabeth, and place Mary on the throne, 
which still bears his name. Nearly all the prisoners 
in this list were connected more or less with it. 
Ballard was the seminary priest, who came over to 
concoct the plots with Babington ; Savadge was the 
soldier who entered into a solemn oath to kill Eliza- 
beth ; Salisburie and the others were algo very active; 
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put the Edward Jones, who was executed with them, 
said that love for his friend Salisburie had alone 
made him commit treason. The trials of Babington 
and his accomplices may be seen, with the details of 
their sufferings, in * Howell’s State Trials.’ 
1587. 

John Hoskins. 

Michael Moodye. 

Florence Mac Carthy. 

John Roberts. 

Richard Tankard. 

Andre Vanmetico. 


Thomas Abington. 
John Ardent. 
Edward Dixon. 
James Fitzgerald. 
Thomas Houlson. 
John Hammond. 
James Harrison. 

Fitzgerald was a prisoner many years. There are 
two or three curious apothecaries’ bills, (Dr. Newell 
was his physician, who was also one of the queen’s,) 
and his apothecaries were Thomas Rawlins, John 
Roberts, and James Fothergill. One bill is from 
March 1594 to March 1595, which he signs, declaring 
“all these things have I received.” In 1588 there 
isa charge for his schoolmaster. It is probable that 
he is the only prisoner in this list unconnected with 
Babixgton’s plot. 

1588. 
Andrew Martin. 
Robert Polleye. 
Richard Randall. 
John Snowdon. 
John Stoughton. 
George Stocker. 
William Stafford. 
1592. 
John Dexter (a soldier, in the Gate-house). 
William Lewis (in the Gate-house for coining). 
John Pulman. 
Robert Southwell. 
This was probably Father Southwell, the Jesuit. 
1595. 
George Ellice (in the Gate-house). 
Edward Haylie (an Irishman, in ditto). 
Robert Humberton. 
Robert Hacksworth (seminary priest, in the Gate-house). 
Gilbert Laughton. 
Robert Lingham. 
—— Randall (of Dunkirk, close prisoner in the Gate- 
ouse). 
Thomas Richardson (Scotchman, ditto, ditto). 
Garrath Swifte (prisoner in Gate-house). 
Captain Edmond Waynman. 
Thomas Wells, gentleman, (close prisoner in the Gate-house). 
Nicholas Williamson. 
John Anias (an Irishman). 

The physician is paid 20s. for curing Capt. Edmond 
Waynman of his sciatica. It is ordered that he be 
dismissed to serve in the Emperor's wars; from which 
we may infer that he was a foreigner. Whether 
Thomas Wells was committed for political or reli- 
gious offences, is not known; but the following note, 
in the handwriting of Sir Edward Coke, is on the 
return :—“ Thomas Wells was committed by me to 
the Gate-house, and there remained until convicted 
in the Star Chamber, and from thence he was com- 
mitted to the Fleet. (Signed) Edward Coke.” 

1596. 
Jonathan Beaist (in the Gate-house). 
Laurence Broome. 
Richard Franklin. 
Thomas Mannock (in the Gate-house). 
John Ruffoote. 
William Stokes (a ’prentice, for Papistry and other matters). 
Francis Tilleson (seminary priest). 
Thomas Wendine. 
1597. 


Robert Burton, of Oxfordshire, (Gate-house). 

em Bartelet (ditto). 

_ } (also in the Gate-house). 

Roger Higham (in Gate-house). 

John Palleser, seminary priest, (Gate-house). 

Antony Rowlestone. 

Sir John Smith. 

William Willughbie, seminary priest, (Gate-house). 
1599. 


Roger Ashton. 
Godfrey Barton. 
William Bennet. 
Humfrey Fothering. 
Alexander Gerrard. 
Ralph Ithell. 
Richard Leigh. 


Richard Rolles. 
John Stanley. 


Giles Archer. 

William Monday. 

Thomas Pownde, Esq. 
1601. 


Edward Brown (Gate-house). Hortencio Spinola } (ditto). 


Thomas Harrison (ditto). Pierce Stronge 
Simon Mallary (ditto). William Udal (ditto). 
William Udal was a Puritan minister, related to 
John Udal, who ten years before was imprisoned 
here for a book, entitled ‘A Demonstration of Dis- 
cipline,’ and for which he was sentenced to death. 
This William Udal is sometimes mistaken for John 
Udal, whose sentence was afterwards commuted, 
through the influence of Burghley, into banishment; 
but so many delays intervened, that he gied broken 
in* prison. The reader will perceive there 
are no returns of prisoners from 1588 until 1592, 





otherwise the former Udal’s name would have ap- 
peared. 
1602. 


Edmund Ashfielde. ‘Thomas Harrison. 

Ferdinando Cardimus, aSpa- Earl of Southampton. 
nish Jesuit, (Gate-house). Dr. Sherman. 

Edward Chuite. Thomas Wright. 

Dr. Hayward. 

Dr. Hayward was imprisoned after Essex’s dis- 
grace, in consequence of the eulogies he had bestowed 
on him, in his* History of the Deposition of Richard 
the Second.’ The queen seems subsequently to have 
doubted whether he was the author, and she directed 
Bacon to order him to be racked. “ Nay, madam,” 
was his reply, “he is a doctor; never rack his person, 
but rack his style ; let him have pen, ink, and paper, 
and the use of books, and continue the story where 
it leaveth off, and I will undertake, by collating the 
style, to judge whether he is the author or not.” 

1603. 
Thomas Atkinson (Gate-house). 
Bartholomew Brookesby and Servant. 
Francis Brenswick (Gate-house). 
The late Lord Cobham and two Servants (the allowance is 
81. per week). 
Antony Copley. 
William Clerk, a priest. 
James Earl of Desmond (in the Fleet). 
Late Lord Grey, of Wilton, and Servant, (the allowance 
Gl. 138. 4d. per week). 
Roger Gwynne, a priest. 
Lawrence Kemishe, Esq. 
Nicholas Kendall, gentleman. 
Edward Lingen. 
Sir Griffin Markham and Servant. 
Robert Pluckrose (Gate-house). 
Patrick Ruthven, Esq. 
John Ridley (Gate-house). 
Sir Walter Rayleigh and two Servants. 
James Standiche. 
Valatyne Thomas. 
William Watson, a priest. 

Lord Cobham, Lord Grey of Wilton, and Sir 
Griffin Markham, were all sent to the Tower, on 
charge of plotting to set James aside, and place Lady 
Arabella Stuart on the throne. Markham was a 
violent Catholic, and Lord Grey a Puritan, while 
Cobham was managed by both; and as Rayleigh 
was also known to possess much influence over him, 
Cecil issued an immediate order for his arrest ; but 
Cobham afterwards, in his next examination,“seemed 
to clear Sir Walter of most things.” Markham was 
in November brought to trial, and sentenced. Ray- 
leigh was tried next, and sentenced; and it was on 
this occasion that Coke so bitterly “ thoued him” ; 
then Lords Cobham and Grey; but after being 
brought upon the scaffold, their sentence was com- 
muted to imprisonment, in which the high-spirited 
Lord Grey soon after died, while Rayleigh was re- 
served to endure an imprisonment of twelve years, 
and at last to be beheaded.—Patrick Ruthven was 
probably one of the Gowrie family. A John Lloyd 
is paid as reader to him 2/. 10s, per quarter.— 
Valatyne Thomas was committed to the Tower in 
1599 on a charge of felony ; and privately confessed 
that he had been hired by the King of Scots to 
murder the queen. When James came to the throne 
he ordered him to be hanged. 

1604. 
Bryan Bridger, a minister. 
Henry Constable and Servant (the allowance is 3/. per week). 
Ruthven Gowrie (brother to the Earl of Gowrie). 
Thomas Pound, gentleman. 
Sir Antony Standyn and Servant. 

Thomas Pound was a Catholic of the highest re- 
spectability, and for accusing Serjeant Phillips of in- 
justice, he was sentenced in the Star Chamber to lose 
one ear in London, the other in the country where 
he lived, to fine 1,000/., and to suffer perpetual im- 
prisonment! 

1605. 
Thomas Bywater, a minister, (2/. per week allowed him). 
William Morgan. 
Dr. Sharp and Servant. 
1672. 

Daniel Overskelt. 

Edward Purcell. 

Thomas Payne. 

Christian Ruthen. 

John Winterburne. 

John Washtendoncke. 


Tsabel Dawson. 

Samuel Hartlipp. 
Phillip Holland. 
Edward Hemmings. 
William Howard. 
Richard Kingston. 

Sir Thomas Muddiforde. 


Mr. Montague. 
Captain Walcott. 

1674. 
De las Zoeur. 
Sir Belshazar Mitchell. 
Robert Titchbourne. 


Le Sieur Arcton, 
Edmund Everett. 


John Brown. 

William Castares. 
Edmund Everard. 
Richard Goodenough. 





In the year 1674, the indulgence which had been 
granted to the Nonconformists was withdrawn, and 
many were sent to prison. This William Castares 
was probably the Scotch Presbyterian, who after- 
wards became a spy of the government in Scotland, 
and was instrumental in entrapping many of the 
ministers. In 1677 he was in London, and during 
Titus Oates’s plot, he procured the execution of 
Staley, the Catholic banker, in Covent Garden, by 
falsely swearing that he heard him utter treasonable 
words. The Everard and Titchbourne, in this list, 
were probably Catholics. 

1675. 
“Colonel Lovelace. 
Colonel Philip Warner. 


Henry Buckley. 
Thomas Felton 
Sir John Fagg. 
1676. 
John Radford, Esq. 
John Treek, Esq. 


Major Cobbett. 

Colonel Danvers. 
1677. 

The Duke of Buckingham. Lord Salisbury. 

Dr. Cary. Lord Shaftesbury. 

Sir Ellis Leighton. Lord Wharton. 

In 1677, the question whether the prorogation of 
parliament for more than a year, was not virtually a 
dissolution, was warmly contested. The Duke of 
Buckingham, Lord Salisbury, Lord Shaftesbury, and 
Lord Wharton, maintained the affirmative; for 
which, on the ground of “ offering a debate that 
might create great distractions in the subjects’minds,” 
they were sentenced to ask pardon of the house, 
which refusing, they were sent to the Tower. Buck- 
ingham, Salisbury, and Wharton, were released some 
months after, on petitioning the king; but Shaftes- 
bury moved in the Court of King’s Bench for his 
discharge, which, after much delay, and at length 
making his submission, he obtained. 


1678. 
Lord Arundel, of Wardour. Lord Powis. 
Lord Bellasis. Lord Petre. 
John Claypole. Mr. Rooper, senior. 
Lord Castlemaine. Mr. Rooper, junior. 
John Carroll. Mr. Ratcliffe. 
Sir John Gage. Lord Stafford. 
Sir William Goring. Sir Henry Titchbourne. 
Michael Mallet, Esq. Jonathan Trelawny. 
Lord Pembroke. 

Nearly all in this list were victims to the infamous 
plot of Titus Oates. Lord Arundel, Lord Powis, 
Lord Bellasis, Lord Stafford, Lord Petre, and Mr. 
Ratcliffe, a Catholic gentleman of great property in 
the north, were all, according to Oates, to receive 
offices from the Pope after the Jesuits had killed the 
king. Lord Stafford was tried, and, on the testimony 
of the vilest characters, condemned; and was be- 
headed in 1680. The four others, in consequence of 
the impeachment of Danby, had their trials post- 
poned, and they were eventually liberated. 

1679. 

: Sir Thomas Gascoigne. 

Lady Powis 

Mr. Pepys. 


William Andrews. 

Lord Aston. 

Thomas Earl of Danby. 
Sir Antony Dean. 

The Earl of Danby was impeached this year for 
sending instructions to Montague, to treat with the 
King of France for 300,000. per annum for three 
years, if a peace succeeded. Winnington moved for 
his impeachment. Danby justified himself, by de- 
claring that “ he had served the king faithfully, ac- 
cording to his own orders,” and he produced some of 
Montague’s letters in corroboration. After many 
delays the proceedings were quashed, and he subse- 
quently held office in the state. 

680. 
Lord Petre. Sir Robert Peyton. 
1681. 
Edward Fitzharris. 

Fitzharris was an Irish Catholic, and imprisoned 
for a libel on the king and royal family, and after 
being tampered with by both parties, and alternately 
confessing and denying himself to be the author, 
was finally hanged. 

1685. 
Mr. Hambden. 
Lord Lorn. 
‘The late Duke of Monmouth. 
The Lady Anne, his daughter. 
The Earl of Doncaster, his 
eldest son. 
Lord Henry, his second son. 
John Crew Offieigh. 
Edward Prideaux. 
Sir Francis Rolles. 
The Earl of Stamford. 


Lord Brandon. 
Major Beak. 
Captain Buys. 
Sir Robert Cotton. 
Sir John and Mr. Cochrane. 
Cochrane, the son. 
Mr. John Cook. 
Lord Delamere. 
William Forrester. 
Edward Gove. 
Lord Grey. 
Major John Gladman. 
The Cochranes were sent up to London after the 
Scotland, Sir 


unsuccessful attempt of Argyle in 
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John Cochrane was son to the Earl of Dundonald, 
who offered a large sum to save his life, and he was 
eventually pardoned. The others were all impli- 
cated in Monmouth’s rising. Lords Grey and Dela- 
mere, on paying large fines, were pardoned, and 
confessed all they knew; Lord Brandon and Mr. 
Hambden were, on their evidence, brought to trial ; 
but on submission were also pardoned. The Duke 
of Monmouth alone, of the chief managers, suffered, 
but hundreds of the middle and lower classes were 
executed. 
1689. 

Lady Hanham. 

Thomas Hawley. 

Sir Thomas Jenner. 

Lord Jeffries. 

Colonel Lundy. 

Lord Montgomery. 

Pierce Mostyn. 

Earl of Peterborough. 

Lord Preston. 

Thomas Russel. 

Captain Peter Shakerley. 

Obadiah Walker. 


The Earl of Arran. 
Phillip Burton. 
Thomas Cholmondeley. 
Captain George Churchill. 
Sir Charles Cleaver. 

Sir John Fenwick. 
Lord Forbes. 

Lord Edward Griffin. 
Richard Grahain. 

Sir Edward Hales. 
Charles Hales. 

Sir Robert Hamilton. 
Nathaniel Hook. 

Lord Montgomery and Lord Peterborough (the 
celebrated general who, in Queen Anne’s reign, com- 
manded the troops in Spain,) were accused of a plot 
against William, and committed to the Tower. 
They were, probably with the others, soon after 
liberated ; but, in 1690, a plot was formed by the 
Jacobites to restore King James, and in which Lord 
Preston, Lord Clarendon, Ashton, and Elliott, were 
chief agents. Lord Preston was tried, and eventually 
pardoned ; but Ashton and Elliot suffered. The Sir 
John Fenwick, whose name appears in this list, was 
executed in 1697, for another conspiracy to restore 
King James. The Lord Jeffries is the notorious 


Judge Jettries, who was attacked by the populace, 
and rescued, and sent to the Tower, where he died 
in a few days. 


1690. 
Bernard Howard. 
Major Matthews. 
Lord Rosse. 
Mr. Stafford. 
tarl of Torrington. 
Earl of Yarmouth. 


Colonel Butler. 
Francis Cholmondeley. 
Matthew Croon. 

Earl of Clarendon. 
Colonel Hastings. 
Captain Hatton. 

Lord Torrington was impeached for mismanage- 
ment in the affairs of the Navy, but he was acquitted. 
1691. 

Edmund Elliott. 

Colonel Owen Macarthy. 

Major Macarthy. 

Captain Murfey. 





Jolm Ashton. 
Earl Clancarty. 
Lord Caher. 
Colonel Mac Ellegot. 
These here mentioned were probably taken, with 
other Irish gentlemen, in Ireland, during the cam- 
paign. Colonel Macarthy was a devoted friend of 
James, and uncle to Lord Clancarty. 
1701. 
John Paschall, Esq. 
Samuel Shepheard, Esq. 


William Cotesworth. 
John Parkhurst. 
Committed to the Tower by the House of Com- 
mons, in consequence of the “ Kentish Petition.” 
1763. 
Lord Byron (for the duel with Mr. Chaworth). 
John Wilkes, Lord Mayor, (for the libel on Lord Bute). 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Paris, April 3, 1839. 

Ir is now three years since I last visited the 
annual collection of new pictures in the saloon of the 
Louvre,—a lapse of time sufficient for several old 
favourites to have vanished from their accustomed 
seats of honour, for the promise of the younger artists 
of 1836 to have arrived at maturity, and for me 
to be rendered sensible of certain changes in the 
general tendencies of French art, which might 
perhaps escape the observation of a more frequent 
and regular visitor. It is not without regret that I 
searched my catalogue, and searched in vain, for 
names which were wont to monopolize attention. 
Leopold Robert, I know, is dead ; but has Aureéle left 
all his brother’s promises unfulfilled? Ingrés sits indo- 
lent in the Academy at Rome; De la Roche shuns 
the exhibition; Lehmann is gone back to Germany, 
and taken away with him his fine Hebrew conceptions, 
and his rich Venetian colouring. Of all the artists 
who appeared to be entering upon their best days 
three years ago, only one has completely justified the 
hopes entertained of him: that one is Ary Scheffer. 
The five pictures which he has sent to the Salon this 
year, leave him entirely without a rival there. In 
their inyention they have the highest character of 


ideal beauty ; he has thrown into the Mignon regretting 
her Country, all the sweet sadness, and into Mignon’s 
Aspiration to Heaven, all the energy and the rapture, 
of that loving and enchanted child of Goethe’s fiction. 
These pictures are executed with a delicacy of taste 
and feeling that reminded me of our Eastlake; but 
with a depth and truth of expression to which I know 
of no parallel amongst us. To these qualities are 
added, in the King of Thule, those of rich colour and 
broad treatment. This work struck me as the finest 
specimen of the best manner of the contemporary 
French school. But, with the exception of these three 
pictures of Scheffer, of the Esmeralda by Steuben—a 
bright and graceful picture—of the rough and sketchy 
Hamlet and the Gravedigger, by Delacroix, and the 
huge battle-pieces of Vernet and others, which belong 
to the art of decoration more than to that of painting 
—with these exceptions, there is hardly a picture of 
merit intheSalon which is not influenced by the fashion 
of the school of Southern Germany, the manner of 
the elder masters, or by some peculiarity obviously 
borrowed from a foreign source. The originality of 
the school has evidently suffered by the strong taste 
for fashionable styles which governs the creative arts 
amongst the French, the most imitative people of 
Europe. Even in Schefter’s Gretchen, anc his Christ 
on the Mount of Olives, 1 remarked the dry character- 
istics of Overbeck and Cornelius, without their sub- 
lime elevation of conception and purity of design. In 
Ziegler’s Vision of St. Luke, the same defects occur, 
but they are compensated by a greater vigour of 
colour and expression. In many of the pictures, I 
traced, if not the direct influence of the English 
school (as in the closer imitations of Landseer, Mar- 
tin, and Constable), at least an aftinity of merits and 
detects which amused me. Gudin’s magnificent sea- 
pieces glow with the red and orange sun-mists of our 
Turner. Boullanger has painted the Fontaine de 
Jouvence with the clever animation, but with the 
harsh colour, and chequered lights, of Maclise; and 
Giraud has very happily united the broader humour 
of Hogarth to the light touch of Watteau’s school. 
A young artist, named Decaisne, exhibits a picture 
of Giotto sketching his Sheep, which struck me as one 
of the richest pieces of colour, and one of the sweetest 
pictures in the Salon. His portrait of M. de Lamar- 
tine is also very good. Winterhalter, whose picture 
of the Garden of the Decamerone raised him at 
once to the highest class of living artists, appears to 
have renounced the deeper and lovelier secrets of his 
art, for the more profitable employment of painting 
the portraits of the princesses. The crowd is a good 
deal attracted by a picture by Leullier, of the Ghris- 
tians delivered to the Beasts—an immense rout and 
massacre, which is to painting what Van Amburgh 
isto the drama. For my part, I was infinitely more 
moved by Monvoisin's picture of Gilbert dying in the 
Hospital—a work of great pathos and power; and 
by a little sketch of Lafaye’s—the Discouragement of 
a young artist. I cannot close even this hasty notice, 
without one word for the witty and brilliant little 
street-views and interiors of Decamps, some of which 
I should be happy to see imported, by our wealthier 
countrymen, from Paris. In landscape, the French 
have rarely excelled of late years, and Roqueplan 
exhibits nothing ; but Calame, of Geneva, has sent a 
large and fine alpine scene, to announce his remark- 
able talents to the French public. In the Sculpture 
Gallery, the colossal group of ‘Cain and his Family,’ 
by Etex, isa noble production, of the highest class of 
romantic statuary ; and perhaps it will be found that 
there is more true inspiration and originality in works 
like this Cain, and several of the historical statues 
in the museum of Versailles, especially the * Louis 
XL,’ and the exquisite ‘ Jeanne d’Are,’ than in the 
contemporary productions of the sister art in France. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tuenre is not a single article in the April number 
of the Westminster Review which has not its own 
specific merit. The opening paper, on ‘ Literary 
Lionism,’ denounces an evil of modern growth in 
society, which certainly does create some occasional 
annoyance, both to the lionized in particular and to 
the public in general. It is scarcely possible for the 
writer to touch on any social subject without throw- 
ing light on its psychological causes ; and the article 
in question, though somewhat wire-drawn, and the 








searching sincerity of its author, will please man 
readers. We think, however, that the subject hardly 
merited such grave treatment, and would have been 
more appropriately handled by one possessing a 
keener sense of the ridiculous. The best company is 
exempt from the weakness of lion-hunting; it jg 
a mere affair of fools and folly,—a single phasis of 
that many-sided absurdity which accompanies preten- 
sion in all its manifestations. It is, we suspect, a 
consequence of the transition state of our literature 
between the exclusively collegiate and the perfectly 
popular epochs; and, so viewing it, we incline more 
to Mr. Power’s version of the matter than to Miss 
Martineau’s. ‘ Parisian Caricatures’ is a very plea- 
sant and gossiping review of a delightful subject, not 
without its useful application to the art of design in 
its graver departments. ‘The ‘ Pianoforte’ is an ela. 
borate dissertation on pianoforte music and piano- 
forte players, replete with sound views and useful 
instruction to the lovers of iustrumental music. With 
the general conclusion of the article—concerning the 
value of music as an art to society, and on the in. 
adequate way in which it is cultivated in these coun- 
tries,—we entirely agree. There is also alight paper 
on * Irish Humour and Pathos.” * Criticism on Wo- 
men’ is a well-merited, but rather passionate castiga- 
tion of the “ slashing school” of journalism, for its 
attackson women, There is certainly something pecu- 
liarly offensive, a great aggravation to any injustice 
when it is offered to a female ; and we are sorry to 
remark that public opinion has not sufficiently 
marked the abuse with reprobation to abate the 
nuisance. But is critical injustice and party invee- 
tive against men, no evil ? Can the cause of humanity 
and of civilization be effectually served, under any 
circumstances, through the agency of hateful and 
degrading passions, however applied ? The castigator 
has, however, failed to inform us that in this, as in 
most other similar cases, the public are at least as 
much to blame as the offender. If society will make 
a market, it is idle to complain that there are dealers 
to trade init. As usual, a large portion of the Nun- 
ber is occupied with political discussions ; among the 
rest, a studied eulogium on King Leopold and his 
Belgians, a special pleading on behalf of an exten- 
sion of his territory. Is Europe never to be exempted 
from this cutting and carving, to suit imaginary in- 
terests, without any reasonable regard for the rights 
and feelings of the inhabitants, transferred like cattle 
with the soil? Another of the political articles is on 
Canada, with a somewhat coarse demolition of Sir 
I’, Head’s Narrative. A third, practical and philo- 
sophical, and worthy of serious attention, is on the 
re-organization of the Reform party. 

The rumour that this was to be the last season of 
the present management at Covent Garden, which 
we noticed some weeks ago only to contradict, would 
seem to have been but too well founded ; for the 
play-bills now announce the fact, and present a pro- 
gramme of the final arrangements. We have reason 
to believe, however, that it is only the exorbitance 
of the terms demanded for the theatre, which has 
induced Mr. Macready to retire ; so that with re- 
ference to the manager’s own views and intentions 
we were right. That the committee of renters should 
be so unjust to the lessee, who has raised Covent 
Garden from a bear-garden to a classic fane of the 
drama, by his own spirit, taste, and energy, as to 
demand increased terms fora property which he him- 
self has made, is, to us, inexplicable ; they may, it is 
true, get an increased rent for a season or two, on the 
strength of the improved properties and the revived 
reputation of the theatre, but this reputation depends 
on the continuance of a course of judicious manage- 
ment, a wise and liberal economy, a sagacious selec- 
tion of plays and actors, and an enlightened use of 
the means and appliances of stage-representation. 
Drury Lane is closed—or at least open only for a 
few Promenade Concerts—until Auber’s new opera 
can be produced (?). Meanwhile, a new dramatic ro- 
mance, called * Agnes Bernauer,’ is to be brought out 
at Covent Garden next week, and Rooke’s new opera, 
* Henrique, or the Love Pilgrim,’ on the 50th ; and 
another revival of Shakespeare, ‘ Henry the Fifth,’ 
early in June—the chorus between each act of the 
play to be spoken, and the changes of scene therein 
indicated represented by a moving background ; and 
all the popular-plays which Mr. Macready has either 
restored or produced, will be performed in turn, each 
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once at least; the ‘ Tempest,’ * Lady of Lyons,’ and 


‘Richelieu’ more frequently. 

The French papers have been filled with details of 

r Nourrit’s life, death, and funeral. They havealso 
agood deal to say respecting a M. Tabarie, who has 
discovered a process of reviving extinct human voices, 
by making their owners breathe condensed air. He 
isnow, by way of example, about to restore Madlie. 
Falcon to the stage: if successful, it would be advis- 
able for the managers of the Académie Royale to retain 
him as a permanent member of their establishment,— 
the great stage, the enormous orchestra, and the some- 
what unreasonable demands of recent composers, 
being universally complained of, as tending to exhaust 
and wear out the strongest lungs. While speaking of 
French opera, it may be mentioned, that Auber’s long 
talked of * Lac des Fées’ has been produced with the 
utmost success—to Auber, who is said to have 
«done his spiriting” most charmingly, and to Duprez, 
who surpassed himself in the part of the hero, a 
German student, whose story is something akin to 
that of the fairy-haunted lover of * La Sylphide’°— 
and Mdlle. Nau, who only requires greater strength 
of voice to be perfect as the aérial heroine,—and to 
MM. Philastre and Cambon, whose scene-painting is 
described as surpassing even their former efforts. A 
five-act play, by M. Dumas, in which Mdlle. Mars 
sustains the principal part, has been successful at 
the Thédtre Frangais. To close this paragraph 
of odds and ends, we may notice the announcement 
of a new opera, * The Bride,’ by Rastrelli, which has 
been successful at Dresden. The libretto is by the 
Princess Amelia, of Saxony—whose dramas Mrs. 
Jameson is now occupied in translating. 

A new source of instruction is opened to the public 
inthe exhibition of Signor Sarti’s Anatomical Models, 
consisting principally of two whole-length wax figures 
of the human subject, so admirably put together, 
that, by the successive removal of the subordinate 
parts, a very accurate notion is conveyed of the en- 
tire structure. To those who have seen the splendid 
collection in the Museum at Florence, it is only 
necessary to say, that Signor Sarti’s models were the 
last works executed by the same artist. ‘Those who 
have not witnessed what can be done in this way, 
will be astonished at the minuteness and accuracy 
both of form and colour of the parts, which convey 
as clear ideas of the subject as can be afforded by 
any means, short of actual dissection. Desirous as 
we are to disseminate a taste for natural science, we 
earnestly recommend ouryounger male readers to avail 
themselves of the opportunity for obtaining a few 
general ideas on the subject of anatomy, which they 
may do without labour or disgust. To this end, we 
would point out to the exhibitor the benefit that 
would result from engaging some professional person 
to deliver a short lecture or demonstration at a stated 
hour, so that those who have little or no previous 
knowledge, may be enabled the betterto comprehend 
theuses and the physiological connexions of the parts. 

Under the rather absurd name of Eccaleobion is 
concealed another interesting exhibition connected 
with natural science, which we doubt not will become 
a favourite with the public. In plain English, it 
consists of an apparatus for hatching eggs by an arti- 
ficial temperature. Most of our readers are aware 
that this process has long been carried on in Egypt 
with a view to profit; and the proprietor seems to 
have obtained a sufficient command of temperature, 
by means of steam, to render the introduction of his 
machinery, even in this cold climate, a profitable 
speculation, At present, the operation is confined 
to the purposes of mere exhibition. By means of 
glass cases properly heated, the eggs are seen under- 
going incubation in their various states of forwardness, 
and ever and anon a young bird bursts his shell in 
the presence of the visitors. Specimens of the young 
animals are also exhibited in different stages of their 
progress ; and by means also of a strong light, the 
progress of the chick is shown while yet in the 
shell. The chickens, after they are hatched, are exhi- 
bited in the course of their artificial education, ap- 
parently very happy, and independent of maternal 
care. The ancient Egyptians conceived all things 
to have been produced from the mundane egg ; and 
the exhibitor, improving on that idea, has introduced 
a world of odd matters into his descriptive catalogue. 
Since the days of Bishop Berkeley, who wrote a 





treatise de omne scibili, appropos to tar water, we 


have seen nothing so sweeping as this treatise, which 


contains a little of everything,—a little physiology 
for the metaphysicians—a little metaphysics for the 
physiologists—and a little of something for everybody. | 
The exhibition itself is not, on this account, the less 
worthy of public attention ; and setting aside the 
prospective advantage of cheap poultry, the admirers | 
of nature and of her works will do well to take a 
peep at it, for its own sake. 

Mr. Carlyle has announced a course of six lectures 

. * . ah | 
on the Revolutions of modern Europe. They are to | 
be given in the Lecture Room of the Marylebone 
Institution—and to commence on the Ist of May. 

We have received the following letter from Mr. 
d’Abbadie :-— 

Paris, Rue de Grenelle, April 2. 

Sir,—Your last Number (595) of the Atheneum contains 
an extract from a letter of mine, which my friend and 
countryman, Professor Lloyd, had the kindness to read be- 
fore the Royal Irish Academy. As, however, I had not 
anticipated the publicity which my private correspondence 
now receives, I abridged some details which might have 
enabled you to withhold your doubts on the cxactuess of my 
researches. 

Among the different observations made against me, there 
is one on which I cannot be silent, and I feel bound to de- 
clare, that, although I am desirous, like every traveller, to 
make some new discovery, it is no longer allowed to forge 
one in this age of science and criticism. I should be much 
concerned to learn that any omission of mine could reduce 
to despair the philosopher who takes an interest in my re- 
searches; but he, in turn, will allow me not to accept his 
satisfactory explanation of the word //mdérma. I should, 
indeed, be grossly ignorant of the Arabic language, were I 
to take the article a/ for a component part of any word; 
but I shall spare him an etymological dissertation, which 
would prove that the word Ilmérma is, at least, not Arabic, 
as it means Son of the wanderer,—a signification somewhat 
remote from that of Newfoundland. In the town of Enarea, 
the capital of the Galla tribes, the name of Iimorma is ap- 
plied to men of rank, as also to their language; and this 
information, which I received from an Arab sheykh, who re- 
sided three years in Enarea, has been confirmed by a Galla 
servant who travelled with me from Giondar to Paris, taught 
me his own language, and speaks as yet no other. 1 shall 
proceed shortly to London, where I hope to lead my Galla, 
and I should thus be happy to prove to your able critic, 
that what he calls the magnitude of my discovery rests on 
better grounds than the ‘flitting fields of my imagination. 
In the meantime, however deeply I venerate the science of 
our European philosophers, I shall venture to express the 
opinion, that they have something to learn in the unknown 
regions of Africa. 

As to the wide diffusion of the Ilmorma language, I may 
here remark, that my vocabulary of the Somali idiom 
(Hadaka Somaliad) contains a large proportion of Ilmorma 
words; and that many points of contact occur in the lan- 
guage of the Hassa Orta tribe of the Shohou. This contirms 
what the Enarea merchants told me in Gondar; but a logi- 
cal reasoner would be warranted in questioning the exact- 
ness of my researches, if, without better proof, J affirmed, 
like your learned reviewer, that the Sawahhily (a foreign 
name implying what belongs to the shores of the ocean) lan- 
guage is identical with that of the Galla. Salt, who informs 
us (Appendix I. iii.) that Galla tribes are found south of 
the Sawahhily, gives upwards of twenty words of the latter 
idiom, but not one of them is Iimoérima. I still, however, 
cherish the hope, that if I were at liberty to compare my 
vocabulary with the copious one alluded to, I might, by the 
help of your skilful philologist, succeed in tracing some 
analogy between the Ilmorma and Sawahhily languages. 

Should it afford your friend any satisfaction to write, with 
Salt, Annesley Bay, in lieu of Ansley (not Ansky), I shall 
readily waive all claims to a difference of opinion, although 
supported by the authority of the recent chart of the Red 
Sea. 1 merely wished to give a convenient reference, as 
the native name is, of course, completely different. How- 
ever, as it is, | believe, now generally allowed, that appel- 
lations imposed by foreigners are to be rejected, when it 
is possible to get the genuine native term, I have written 
Amariia [the’ of the original is not pronounced, and was ori- 
ginally a hard aspiration, unknown in English, and even in 
Arabic, ] in place of Amharic, or Amhara language. The same 
motive induced me to prefer Budhit to Bowdhet, because thus 
pronounced and written by a learned native, who travelled 
with me in Sémén. I must beg your readers’ pardon, if I 
have unintentionally written Bawhit for Bwahit, Damoh 
for Damot, or Djandjow for Djandjérou. 

I request you will do me the favour of publishing this 
answer in your next number, and believe me, Sir, 

Very truly yours, 
A. THomMson D’ABBADIE. 

We sincerely regret that our remarks on Mr. 
d’Abbadie’s letter should have appeared to him so 
disparaging ; nor are we at all conscious of having 
attempted to impute to him the forgery of disco- 
veries. He properly observes that he “abridged 
some details which might have enabled us to with- 
hold our doubts,” &c.; and now that he has com- 
municated to us those particulars, our doubts, of 
course, are atanend. As to his mode of writing the 
Abyssinian words, we did not mean to censure it, 
though we thought it as well to exhibit the words to 
our readers in their usual and more recognizable 
form. We found it stated that Mr. d’Abbadie, in 


learned the Ilmorma language, “which is spoken 
through immense tracts of central Africa.” This 
statement was calculated, if it was not intended, to 
provoke conjecture; and, considering that the tra- 
veller had acquired this language on the shores of 
the Red Sea, we naturally referred it to the maritime 
people, the Sawahbhily. But the details furnished 
above throw a new light on the matter, for it appears 
that Mr. d*Abbadie knows in what country the Il- 
morma language is spoken ; that he heard of it in 
Gondar as well as on the Red Sea; that it bears a 
Galla name, and is probably the language of a Galla 
tribe ; and that its extensive diffusion through im- 
mense tracts of central Africa has been inferred by 
him from the affinities which it exhibits with the 
languages of the Danakil, or maritime tribes of Abys- 
sinia. We shall anticipate Mr. d’Abbadie’s etymo- 
logical dissertation by observing, that the names of 
most of the Galla tribes commence with Elma or 
Yalema, sons or children, so that elm’ drma, sons of 
the wanderer (that is, Bedwins), is evidently a Galla 
name ; and, from its meaning, we should also sup- 
pose it to be the name of a Galla tribe—(on the 
eastern coast the word Galla is synonymous with 
Bedwi)—of that tribe, in short, who have conquered 
Enarea, and who, being the conquerors, are therefore 
the superior caste, or men of rank. We are con- 
sequently now ready to acknowledge our conviction 
that Mr. d’Abbadie has discovered a dialect of the 
Galla language, or perhaps we should rather say, one 
of the languages spoken by the hordes who are em- 
braced by the Abyssinians under the general name of 
Galla. In justice to ourselves, we must emphatically 
deny that we ever confounded the Sawahhily and 
Galla languages, or hinted at the possibility of their 
being identical. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

April 8.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., President, in the 
chair. 

Extracts from the following papers were read :— 

1. From Major Rawlinson, dated Rudbar, in Per- 
sia, December 5, 1838. 

“ During the last month,” says the writer, “ I have 
been engaged on a very interesting tour through 
Persian Kurdistan, the result of which has been, that 
I have satisfactorily determined the very intricate 
and little understood questions of the Ecbatana of 
Deioces, Gaza, Phraata, and all collateral matters 
regarding the comparative geography of Media Atro- 
patene, which, if possessing less general interest, will 
at any rate, I think, be found equally novel, with my 
attempt to distinguish the two cities of Sis and 
Sasun. The retreat of Mark Antony, and the cam- 
paigns of Heraclius, impart, at the same time, a 
classic interest to the fields of my recent researches.” 

2. Mr. Charles Fellows gave an account of his 
travels in Asia Minor in the spring of 1838, 

Quitting Constantinople on the 17th of March, 
Mr. Fellows travelled in a general S.S.E. direction, 
through Nicea, to Lefki and Vizir Khan; thence, 
rounding the eastern extreme of the Olympus range, 
in a due south direction, by Kutahiyah, Azani, Is- 
bartah, Selge, and Stisah, to Antiliyah on the sea ; 
from this place to the eastward for about forty miles, 
visiting Aspendus, Perge, and Side. Embarking at 
Antaliyah, he rounded the promontories of Tagrovah 
and Khelidonia, and landed at Kakava; thence 
to Antiphellos, Patara, and up the valley of the 
Xanthus to Tlos: from this place he travelled in a 
W.N.W. direction, by Telmessus and Labranda, to 
Miletus ; then by a circuitous route to Ephesus, up 
the valley of the Meander, to Laodicea, Sardis, and 





the course of three months spent in the Red Sea, 


Smyrna, After some stay here, he returned by Thy- 
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atira, Pergamus, and Abydos, to Constantinople— | 
thus completing a journey of about 1,500 miles, a 
great part of which is through a country hitherto un- 
described by any traveller, and during which he 
copied numerous unpublished inscriptions—made 
drawings of ruins, temples, and tombs unknown even 
by name—and has materially corrected our maps of 
this portion of Anatolia. 

“I have found reason,” said Mr. Fellows, “in the 
marked distinction in the natural features in the 
ancient architecture, as well as in the implements 
and customs of the present inhabitants, to retain the 
ancient divisions of this country. Bithynia, in its 
features, is bold, and, in its extended mountain range 
of Olympus, resembles Switzerland—its valleys are 
rich, and luxuriantly wooded. I know no scenery 
surpassing, in rich, soft beauty, that around the lake 
of Ascania, at the southern end of which stands the 
ancient Nicea. The characteristic features in the 
scenery of Mysia is the distinct division of hill and 
valley, scarcely a stone or undulation being found on 
the valleys, which are bounded by abrupt mountain 
ranges. This great flatness gives an idea of their 
having been formerly lakes—the soil is extremely 
productive in corn, cotton, and tobacco. Rising from 
the back of the town of Nicza to the S.S.E., I tra- 
versed ranges of mountains, each higher than the 
preceding, crossing a considerable river, and again 
another, the ancient Gallus, which a little below the 
town of Lefki, the ancient Leucz, unite, and run in 
a north-easterly direction, towards the Sangarius. 
Continuing through forests and mountain country, I | 





arrived at Vizir Khan, then bore E.S.E. to Sohit, | 


through a gorge in the mountains, and from this | 
point I travelled due south, continually rising up 
mountains, and seldom descending, each range being | 
backed by immense flat plains or table lands. The | 
very singular cavernous rocks overhanging the town 
of Iniéni were seen across an extensive swampy | 
plain. From the state of the receding spring, I be- 
came aware of my great elevation ; but I again had | 
to ascend the range of mountains at the back of the | 


town, and again traversed thirty miles of table land, 
which now assumed a most singular geological ap- | 
pearance. Groups of cones, or spiral rocks, rise to | 
a height of 60 to 100 feet, and in some instances con- 
siderably higher, from a thin stratum:or shelf of 
chalcedony, or agate: the cones are chiefly a con- 


glomerate of pumice stone. The whole of the plains 
which I have seen between Olympus and Taurus, 
(and I have made excursions of perhaps 300 miles,) 
as well as from the accounts of other travellers, ap- 
pear to be immense raised table lands, covered with 
this voleanic tufa, amassed together by a rush of 
waters. A very large proportion is of pumice, and 
innumerable pieces of fractured agate and lava. This 
forms the characteristic feature of Phrygia, which is 
held up on all sides by ranges of mountains, the 
whole being burnt earth. The irregularity of the 
outline of this district embraces the whole, as far as 
I know, of this peculiar formation. Its vegetable 
produce is scanty—much is cultivated for barley and 
wheat, but the great portion is pasture; near the 
Taurus range, much opium is grown. On this ele- 
vated and porous district, the rivers are few, trees are 
scarcely ever seen, and the general aspect is wild and 
dreary. From Kutahiyah, I travelled about thirty- 
six miles S.W., to the ruins of Azani, situated upon 
the river Rhyndacus, which is there but a small 
stream, and probably not far from its source. An- 
other excursion I made of about thirty miles, in 
search of, as the maps have it, Téghanli. Near 
this spot is the village of Diaslan ; but Téghénla to 
be described as containing the interesting inscriptions 
upon the rock, forming a tomb of a very early con- 
struction, is incorrect, as the name Vasilichia, a vil- 
lage twenty miles still further to the S.E., near 
Ghumbat, and eight miles from Khosrev Khan,means 
‘writing on rocks,’ and contains the object of interest 
which I have sought. Notwithstanding this disap- 
pointment, I was amply repaid in witnessing a most 
singular country. Ascending a range of hills to the 
south of Kutahiyah, and almost following the course of 
the river Thymbrius, and crossing over a level plain 
of perhaps fifty miles in length, and twenty in breadth, 
Larrived at the few huts forming the village of Altin- 
tash, a dreary country led me for thirty-six miles, 
to Sichanli; and almost as dreary, and more wild, 
were the forty-four miles by SandGkli to Ballak, A 
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gradually-descending valley, bounded on either side { 


by chains of mountains, formed the district called 
Dunbat-ovah.-si, or Buffalo valley, leading to Kachi- 
burld, on the Lake Ascania, thirty-six miles from 
Ballak. I have much altered the direction and form 
of the lake here. The scenery told me of a change 
of country, and I entered Pisidia, over ranges of 
beautiful wooded mountains, towards the east. This 
district resembles Bithynia, and, with its alpine ap- 
pearance, formed a pleasing contrast with the plains 
of Phrygia. Isbartah is a large, populous city, con- 
taining from thirty to forty thousand persons, on the 
declivity ofa hill, whose numerous streams contribute 
to a river, which may probably be the source of the 
Eurymedon. Ascending at the back of the town, a 
most singular valley, or bed of a river, I entered the 
mountains to the S.E. Among these are immense 
hills of volcanic dust, with occasional peaks of the 
limestone rocks protruding, which form a nucleus for 
the originally soft earth, now held together in mass by 
the binding deposit from the water of the lime rocks, 
To the south of this high and craggy range of moun- 
tains, before descending to Aghlasin, stood the city 
of Sagalassus, whose remains are considerable and 
highly interesting. In this valley, a river forms its 
course, which I afterwards had cause to believe was 
the source of the Cestrus. It here runs due east. Tra- 
velling twenty-four miles to the S.E., passing a series 
of valleys, each lower than the preceding, I arrived at 
Bijak. Ten miles N.E. up the ridge ofa chain of 
mountains, I sought some ruins, of which I had 
heard, and was amply repaid, by the discovery of the 
most splendid of cities. I never before had an idea 


| of the grandeur of design in the construction of the 


ancient Greek cities. The promontory on which it 
stood rose perpendicularly, perhaps 1000 feet, on 
three sides, from a valley, the principal town in 
which appeared to be Davr. Rivers were to be 
traced along each side, as silvery cords in the distant 
green valleys. I traversed in a tolerably straight line, 
through the city, a course of nearly three miles: it 
must have covered a space of not less than seven 
miles in circuit. I counted above fifty columned 
buildings; many of them having their cellas standing, 
and the columns and sculptured friezes lying around. 
I saw several theatres, and miles of scattered tombs, 
as well as many cut in the rock beneath the walls, 
which were generally cyclopean. The tombs here, 
and throughout Pamphylia, had their peculiar archi- 
tecture, and martial ornaments. The town was, no 
doubt, the ancient Selge. It was April, but, at this 
elevation the spring had scarcely commenced, the 
plough being at work preparing for the seed. Within 
a day's journey I saw the corn in ear, and sat by 
sugar canes and palm trees; so great is the change 
in climate occasioned by the elevated lands. On my 
right was a fine river, which had a rapid and often 
broken course, down the steep ravine, which we 
entered soon after leaving Bir-Mahji. For fifteen 
miles this precipitous road was paved with large irre- 
gularly-shaped stones: this was the work of the 
ancient Greeks, and, in many places, it retains the 
ruts cut by the wheels of their chariots. The first 
view towards the south, that burst upon me, I could 
scarcely believe was not an illusion; it so far sur- 
passed any natural effect, in the beauty and character 
of its scenery. From this stern portal, I beheld the 
deep blue ocean, lost in the horizon, and, beneath, an 
apparently rich and luxuriantly verdant plain; the 
whole was bounded, on either side, by the splendid 
ranges of mountains which enclose the Gulf of Anta- 
liyah ; on the right, the jagged limestone peaks rising 
by degrees, to Mount Climax. About twenty miles 
before reaching Antaliyah, the river, hitherto consi- 
derable, had almost disappeared, and the level plain 
was formed of a conglomerate of pebbles, and of a 
mass of encrusted vegetable matter. This porous 
substance received almost all the water of the river, 
a few streams alone being artificially carried over the 
surface for the supply of mills and aqueducts. The 
re-appearance of the fresh water from under this mass, 
embosomed in, or flanking the Taurus range, is per- 
ceptible along the coast, and some distance out at sea, 
rising amidst the salt waters with an oily appearance. 
The river Cestrus is an exception ; it holds its course 
down a rich valley, and cuts into a partial bed of 
soil, passing the highly-interesting ruins of the ancient 
Perge, which stand on its western side. Almost the 
whole of these plains are barren for want of soil, 





growing nothing but shrubs for the browsing of the 


camels, From this level rise several isolated bold 
limestone rocks, on some of which have been Greek 
cities: I visited no less than three of them, within a 
day’s journey; these were, probably, Isionda, Pedine. 
lessus, and Sylleum; at the second the ruins were 
not of the earliest ages of the Greeks, but probably 
during the Roman dominion. They are in a very per. 
fect state of preservation ; a day’s labour would make 
the theatre fit for its original exhibitions ; the paint 
remains upon the masks and ornaments, and also 
upon the walls of the proscenium of the theatre. The 
country had here a deep soil, and was capable of high 
cultivation ; rich woods of figs, vines, Siberian crabs, 
and shrubs, rendered travelling extremely difficult, 
The fruits of all these remain ungathered, except by 
the birds. Side has been fully described by Captain 
Beaufort, R.N. As compared with the towns which 
I have seen in the interior, it must rank amongst the 
most ruinous. I am sorry that the intelligent author 
of ‘ Karamania’ had not an opportunity of seeing even 
a few miles of the interior of the country, as probably 
his opinion of its fertility and beauty would then have 
differed less from mine. A lake is laid down on all 
maps between the river Eurymedon and Cestrus; | 
sought it in vain. I found the palm tree apparently 
indigenous at Phinika; in Sicily, and elsewhere, J 
have seen it finer, but always cultivated. The whole 
of the coast of Lycia has been so well described, that 
I shall confine my remarks to the interior. This 
district is extremely mountainous, but is by no means 
barren ; the hills are richly wooded, and much of the 
timber well grown. The scenery is highly picturesque, 
and upon the apparently inaccessible crags of the 
mountain, tombs are seen, not only cut in the rock, 
in imitation of temples of various orders, but in 
massive sarcophagi, of a singular form, which seem 
peculiar to Lycia. ‘This district is by no means thinly 
peopled, but all the inhabitants live in tents; nor is 
any want of hospitality shown by the fine men of this 
pastoral country. The valley of the river Xanthus 
would, in itself, offer sufficient temptation to the 
artist, antiquarian, or naturalist, to quit England for 
a season, if he were aware of its attractions. The city 
of Patara, at the mouth of the valley, has heen well 
described, in the excellent work of the Society of 
Dilettanti. About nine miles up the valley, over- 
hanging the river, is the small but exquisitely beautiful 
city of Xanthus; beautiful, not only in its natural 
situation, but for its relics of art: a few of my draw. 
ings must speak for these. Crossing the river, below 
the town, I proceeded about fifteen miles up the valley 
to Bemelhir, then descended towards the river, and, 
crossing it, we arrived at Duvér. Climbing the steep 
mountains for nearly three miles, I reached what I 
sought as the ruins of the ancient Pinara, but found 
there the remains of a superbly ornamented city, 
which, from numerous inscriptions, proves to be the 
city of Tlos. Travelling due west, over a series of 
hills, branching from Mount Cragus, I arrived at 
Makry, the ancient Telmessus; thence through a 
country inferior to none in Europe, in beauty or rich- 
ness of woody scenery ; and, crossing a considerable 
river, wereached Dolomén,agovernor’shouse compre- 
hending the whole village; twenty-five miles beyond 
is Kfgez. A considerable lake, or rather bay from the 
sea, accessible to ships, is much misrepresented here, in 
allextant maps. The post town of Hiilah, containing 
from 8,000 to 10,000 inhabitants, is about forty miles 
forward,and Mughlah, with 15,000 persons, liestwelve 
miles still higher up in the mountains. About thirty- 
two miles due west, over a country only-slightly un- 
dulated, but elevated perhaps 4,000 feet above the 
sea, stood the ancient Stratoniceia. Bearing to the 
N.E., we visited Melassa, then Labranda, and, gradu- 
ally descending, we skirted a beautiful little lake, 
which is connected by a short river with the Meander. 
The attraction, here, was the extensive ruins of 
Miletus. Ascending the valley,as high as the ancient 
Priene, to the modern village of SansGn, we struck 
up the steep range of mountains broken into the 
Trogilium promontory, although thegeological feature 
is continued into the Island of Samos, Descending 
to the coast, and passing the recently flourishing 
town of Scala Nova, we proceeded to Ephesus ; then 
recrossing the range further to the east, descended 
upon the ancient Tralles, now the large and busy 
city of Idin: following up the Meander until it was 
joined by the Lycus, I took the valley of the latter, 
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risiting Laodicea, Hierapolis, and returned by Phila- 
delphia and Sardis, to Smyrna. I cannot account for 
the fact of this country having been so little visited ; 
unless it arises from a prevailing prejudice against 
the inhabitants of the interior: this has been much 
strengthened by some of our best writers on the 
country; but I am still at a loss, as I cannot conceive 
the people changed, or the writers so much in error. 
I must in justice say, that, during the whole of my 
tour, I met with the greatest hospitality and attention 
from all ranks,—from the Pasha, to the tented pea- 
sant on the mountains; all supplying, gratuitously, 
not only my necessary food, but presenting me with 
sweets and flowers,—attentions, to an extent border- 
ing too frequently upon annoyance; and this was 
merely offered to me, as to the stranger, whom their 
religion bids them feed and welcome. I always 
travelled in my European dress, of the roughest 
materials, strongly contrasting with their splendid 
Turkish costume.” 

Among the donations on the table, were 15 vols., 
in 4to., of the Transactions of the Academy of 
Sciences, at Berlin, liberally presented by the Aca- 
demy ; also a South Circumpolar Chart, recently con- 
structed at the Hydrographic Office, exhibiting the 
tracks of all navigators in those seas, from Cook to 
D'Urville, including that of Bellingshausen, in 1820; 
and showing the vast unexplored -space that remains 
for future discoverers in the Antarctic Ocean. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


April 10.—Rev. Dr. Buckland, President, in the 
chair. 

A paper was read, ‘ On as much of the “ Transition 
or Grauwacke System” as is exposed in the counties 
of Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall,’ by the Rev. D. 
Williams, F.G.S. 

The author commenced by stating, that his views 
respecting the structure of the country had been de- 
rived from independent observations; but that while 
he claimed originality for himself, he did not in the 
remotest sense impugn the originality of the views of 
other geologists who have examined the same dis- 
tricts, The sedimentary deposits older than the new 
red system, and constituting the whole of Cornwail, 
the greater part of Devon, and the south-west of 
Somersetshire, are arranged by Mr. Williams in the 
transition class, and under the following formations, 
commencing with the youngest. 9, Floriferous slates 
and sandstone; 8, Coddon Hill grits; 7, Trilobite 
slates; 6, Wollacomb sandstone; 5, Morte slates; 
4, Trentishoe slates; 3, Calcareous slates of Linton; 
2, Foreland and Dunkerry sandstone ; 1, Cannington 
Park limestone. Of these formations, only 9, 8, and 
7 were described in the paper, the other six not oc- 
curring in Cornwall or in Devonshire, except in the 
north-west corner of the county, and are reserved by 
the author for future consideration. The floriferous 
slates and sandstone (9), arranged in the true coal 
measures by Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Murchison, 
in memoirs read before the British Association in 
1836, and the Geological Society in 1837, Mr. Wil- 
liams considers to be a grauwacke formation, because 
he has traced passages into the subjacent deposit (8) ; 
and he employs the term “ floriferous,” to avoid the 
ambiguity which he conceives would arise from using 
the word carbonaceous; and he objects to the ex- 
pression culmiferous, as anthracite constitutes but a 
very small part of the formation. The deposit occu- 
pies a large portion of Devonshire, and detached 
minor districts in Cornwall. The sandstones, he 
says, are quite distinct, but that the slates are occa- 
sionally undistinguishable from those employed for 
roofing. The Coddon Hill grits (8) constitute, on the 
north, a narrow band from Fremington, near Barn- 
staple, to Holcomb Rogus; and in the south, a 
broader district, flanking the floriferous sandstones, 

from Forrabury, by Launceston, to the granite of 
Dartmoor. The deposit passes gradually upwards 
into No. 9, and downwards into No. 7, the interme- 
diate strata being termed by the author neutral beds. 
The grits which compose the greater part of the for- 
mation are perfectly distinct from any other in the 
district, and afford most valuable assistance in tracing 
the range of the deposit: they contain also the wa- 
vellite, for which the north of Devonshire has been 
long distinguished. In the middle of the series are 
lenticular masses of limestone, associated with beds 
of black shale—the former containing Goniatites and 





Posidonia, and the latter plants with flakes of an- 
thracite. The Trilobite slates (7) constitute, in the 
north of Devon, a band ranging from Braunton on 
the west, nearly to Milverton on the east, and on the 
south, extensive districts around the granite of Dart- 
moor. He believes that the whole of the slate series 
of Cornwall belongs to them. In the north and south, 
they gradually pass upwards into the Coddon grits, 
and in the north downwards into the Wollacomb 
sandstones (6), the expression neutral being also 
applied to these passage beds. In some parts, the 
slates abound with Trilobites ; and the limestones of 
Plymouth, Newton Bushell, and Torbay, which 
belong to the formation, in corals and shells. 

The remainder of the series, from 6 to 1, will be 
described in a future memoir. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


April 6.—Professor Wilson read an account of the 
physicians in India who taught and practised in 
Arabia before the thirteenth century of the Christian 
era, taken from the original Arabic, by the Rev. W. 
Cureton, with some notes by the Professor, identi- 
fying some of the works mentioned by the Arabian 
writer with those now in use in Hindustan. The 
paper of Mr. Cureton contained the names and 
some biographical anecdotes of many Indians, with 
short accounts of their writings, some of which Pro- 
fessor Wilson showed to be now actually in use. 
One of these physicians, named Mankah, had ac- 
quired sufficient celebrity in his own country to be 
sent for by the great Harun al Rashid, to cure him 
of a serious illness, which he readily effected. It is 
related of Mankah, that one day he saw in the 
market-place a quack selling a medicine which cured 
all kinds of diseases. Being informed by his inter- 
preter of what the fellow said, he observed, that if 
it was true, the Khalif was guilty of folly in sending 
so far as India to get a physician, and, if false, he 
was equally reprehensible, in not putting such a dan- 
gerous quack to death, whose living would doubtless 
cause death to many persons. A curious anecdote is 
told of Saleh bin Bhalah, who also lived in the reign 
of Harun al Rashid. A favourite relative of Harun, 
named Ibrahim bin Saleh, was apparently at the 
point of death, and the physicians had declared that 
he could not live the day through. Harun was then 
persuaded by his vizier Jaafer to send for the cele- 
brated Hindu, Saleh bin Bhalah, who, on examining 
the patient, declared that he was ready to give up 
his property, to manumit all his slaves, and to divorce 
his wives, if he did not succeed in restoring him to 
health. It was, however, reported to the Khalif, in 
the course of the night, that his cousin was dead, on 
which the Khalif cursed India and its medicines, and 
sat on the ground in the extremity of his grief, which, 
says the writer, in a parenthesis, was the origin of the 
custom of sitting on the ground instead of on sofas, 
which had hitherto been used. But the Hindu, 
nothing abashed, persisted that the patient was alive, 
but in a trance; and, in proof of his assertion, he 
pierced his thumb with a needle, on which the 
patient drew away his hand quickly. He then blew 
some stimulating powder up his nostrils, when Ibra- 
him rose up, and said that he had been sleeping com- 
fortably, and that he had had very agreeable dreams, 
until he dreamed that a dog had rushed upon him, 
and had bitten his thumb, of which he still felt the 
pain. He then showed the mark on his thumb, where 
Bhalah had pierced it with the needle. The account 
goes on to say, that Ibrahim lived many years after 
this, that he married the princess Alabbasah, daughter 
of Almuhd, and that he became governor of Egypt 
and Palestine, and that at last he died in Egypt. 

Many of the names of the physicians mentioned in 
the paper were clearly shown by Professor Wilson to 
be Sanscrit, and others were probably corruptions 
of the same language. The identification of some of 
the works was very manifest. The Kitabu Sasrad 
was the Susruta, a work of such note in India, that 
it had been printed in the original Sanscrit. Another 
was the Yedan, which was said by the Arabians to 
bea description of the symptoms of diseases, without 
notice of the treatment. This, the Professor observ- 
ed, is the branch of the art known as Nidan, which 
word differed from the Arabic Yedan only by the 
position of the diacritical points of a single letter. 
Upon the whole, he remarked, the account was in- 
teresting, as demonstrating the antiquity of the Hindu 





medical literature, and of its cultivation by the Arabs 
of the eighth and ninth centuries; and as proving 
that the text-books of a modern Hindu physician 
were studied by the learned men of the courts of 
Harun and Mansur. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Mar. 18.—Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., in the 
chair.—Five new members were elected. 

The paper read was ‘An Account of the recent 
Progress and present Extent of Manufactures in 
Prussia, and of the Trade of the Prussian Commer- 
cial Union in Manufactured Goods, From German 
Official Documents.” By R. W. Rawson, Esq. 

It is chiefly the competition of Germany and 
Switzerland that our manufacturers profess to fear ; 
and it is in those countries that the greatest impulse 
has recently been given to native industry. Switzer- 
land, with its limited means and local disadvantages, 
situated at so great a distance from any sea or dé- 
bouché for its products, is nevertheless able to com- 
pete, in distant lands, as well with the fabrics of 
Great Britain as with the finest wares of France, 
Germany, on the other hand, particularly those 
parts in which manufactures are chiefly carried on, is 
more favourably situated. Eastern Prussia possesses 
numerous ports on an accessible and much-frequented 
sea. Saxony hasan easy outlet by means of the Elbe ; 
and the Rhenish provinces of Prussia are equally 
favoured by their proximity to the Rhine. Under a 
system of free interchange, aur commercial relations 
with Prussia might have been very extensive. Her 
fields produce many articles of primary importance 
to us,—corn, timber, flax, hemp, &c.; while we have 
the means of supplying her with the produce of our 
colonies and of our looms. A few years ago, there 
were scarcely any two countries more favourably situ- 
ated for commercial intercourse ; but we declined 
receiving her produce, and there was no other country 
in want of it: she had, therefore, no foreign market 
for the surplus of her agriculture, and her means of 
internal consumption were proportionally crippled. 
Still an increasing population must be clothed, but 
they had no means of paying the foreigner for his 
stuffs: they must find a means of livelihood, but 
agriculture no longer adequately afforded it ; hence 
the peasants had recourse to manufactures. A system 
of domestic manufacture continued for a long period, 
and prevails to a great extent even at the present 
time, chiefly in the weaving of flax and sheep's wool; 
for it has not been applied to that of silk, and only 
very partially to that of cotton. But of late years, 
the introduction of machinery, and the erection of 
large establishments upon the same extensive system 
adopted in this country, have carried the production 
far beyond the demand for home consumption, and 
Prussia and Saxony at present export annually a 
large quantity of manufactured stuffs. It is of less 
consequence to British interests to trace the early 
progress of manufactures in these countries, than to 
show their advance during a recent period ; for this 
purpose a comparison is made of their condition in 
1831 and 1837.—Weaving, and the preparation of 
yarn for the use of the looms, are the most important 
branches of manufacturing industry in Prussia. In 
general, spinning by hand is so light an employment, 
that it may be pursued by persons of almost any 
age ; and it has this additional advantage, that it 
may, at any moment, be interrupted without injury, 
and resumed at pleasure. It is, therefore, well 
adapted for an occasional occupation, during the in- 
tervals of other labours. Weaving requires greater 
skill, practice, and bodily strength ; but the amount 
for the manufacture of plain cloths, is so small, that 
weaving also may be carried on to a considerable 
extent as an occasional employment. Agricultural 
families frequently weave in the spring the yarn 
which they have spun during the winter. The faci- 
lities which attend these two branches of labour have 
led to their extensive adoption throughout the whole 
of Prussia. Large quantities of linen and woollen- 
yarn are annually produced by hand ; and, in 1837, 
there were no less than 246,294 looms occasionally 
employed in the manufacture of linen. Flax is by 
far the cheapest of the materials used in weaving; 
but the yarn made from it is dearer than that of 
cotton, because it is still chiefly made by hand. 
Whenever the progress of mechanics and chemistry 
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and at the same cost as cotton, without any great 
injury to its tenacity (in which consists the excellence 
of linen-yarn), a great revolution must take place in 
the agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial re- 
lations of Prussia. 

Weaving is almost entirely confined in Prussia to 
four materials—flax, cotton, sheep’s wool, and silk. 
According to the accounts made up to the end of the 
year 1837, there were, in the whole of the Prussian 
States, 152 establishments for spinning cotton, which 
contained 125,972 spindles: In the kingdom of 
Saxony, at the same period, there were 107 similar 
establishments, containing 370,805 spindles, making 
a total of 496,777, or nearly half a million in the two 
countries. So that the power of manufacturing twist 
in Prussia and Saxony, in 1837, was less than 1-19th, 
or 5} per cent. of what it was in the United Kingdom 
in 1833, and 2-5ths of what it was in the United 
States in 1831. But Prussia, and the States within 
the Prussian Commercial Union, import annually a 
large quantity of cotton twist, chiefly from Great 
Britain. The quantities of raw cotton imported into, 
and exported from the Union, were, in— 

Imports. Exports. Excess of Tenports. 
14,285,397 3,665,532 10,619,865 
22,176,407 4,190,023 17,986,384 
The excess of importation of raw cotton over the 
exportation, had increased 70 per cent. in the year 
1836, compared with the preceding year; and 
11-12ths of the imports were brought into Prussia, 
The trade of the Union in this article was as follows 
in 1835 and 1836 :— 

lengeste. Bupgets. ances of imparts. 
- 28,906,000 3,413,909 
- 36,343,000 3,298,000 
764,000 1,352,000 
1,085,000 1,399,000 





25,493,000 
33,045,000 





White single ¢ 183. 
twist 1836. 


. twice § 1835.. 588,000 
Double twist VU1836.. 314,000 


The excess of import, therefore, of single twist had 
increased 30 per cent., and the excess of export of 
double twist had decreased 46 per cent. in the latter 
year. Although the principal portion of the cotton- 
twist used in Prussia is imported from Great Britain, 
there are 40 spinning establishments in the Rhenish 
provinces, containing 98,547 spindles. 

Woollen yarn is partly spun in large establish- 
ments, but principally by small machines of 40 
spindles; still the spinning of wool by hand has by 
no means ceased in Prussia, although it has become 
so unprofitable that it must of necessity be relin- 
quished as the manufacture by machinery increases. 
Prussia is chiefly supplied with wool from her own 
flocks; some foreign wool is annually imported, but 
a much larger quantity of native growth is exported. 
The number of sheep in the whole kingdom in the 
year 1834, was 12,632,277, The number in 1831 
was 11,751,603 ; the increase, therefore, in the three 
years, was 74 per cent. But this increase was pro- 
portionally much greater in the superior breeds of 
sheep, as will appear from the following statement:— 

Merinos and Common 
whole-bred Sheep. 

2,397,171 
2,831,553 








Half-bred Sheep. 
5,301,385 
5,839,332 


In 1831 


1834 3,961,392 





Increase = 434,32 eoes 
Decrease . eves 91,655 
Thus the best sheep had increased more than a fifth, 
and the middling sheep a tenth, while the number of 
common sheep had fallen off more than 2 per cent. 
As it is reckoned that the best sheep yield annually 
3 Prussian pounds of wool, the middling 2$lb., and 
the common 2lb., it is obvious that the production 
of wool had greatly increased during the above period. 
M. Ferber, who wrote upon the commerce of Prussia 
in 1832, estimates the average produce of wool at one 
stone of 221b. Prussia, or 2331b. English to 10 sheep. 
Upon this calculation the total produce, in 1831, 
amounted to 27,745,248lb, English; and, in 1834, to 
29,824,4971b., showing an increase of 2,079,249Ib., 
or 7§ per cent. In order to exhibit the actual con- 
sumption of the country, there must be deducted from 
the above quantities the difference between the quan- 
tities of foreign wool exported, and those imported 
during the same years, which were as follows:— 
Imports. Exports. Excess of Exports. 
In 1831 3,936, 8081b, 8,316,772Ib. 4,379, 9641b. 
1834 6,592,140 12,246,777 5,654,637 
There remained, therefore, for home consumption 
in 1831, 23,365,2841b.; and, in 1834, 24,169,8601b. 
The wool imported is of a coarse kind, and chiefly 
brought from;Poland. That exported consists prin- 


537,947 





cipally of fine wool, which is shipped at Hamburgh 
for England. 

The number of machines for spinning woollen 
and worsted yarn in Prussia, at the close of the year 
1837, was 4,143, containing 401,210 spindles. The 
number of flax spinning factories was 7, containing 
10,444 spindles. It appears that there were 6 similar 
establishments in Saxony at the same period. The 
extensive linen manufacture of these two countries is 
chiefly supplied with yarn spun by hand; and it is 
this employment which affords occasional occupation 
to a very large portion of the population both in the 
towns and rural districts. A large quantity of yarn, 
however, is imported from abroad; and the export, 
which was formerly considerable, is annually falling 
off. In 1836 the imports exceeded the exports by 
2,166,785lb. of raw, and 611,203Ib. of prepared yarn, 
Notwithstanding that flax is cultivated very exten- 
sively throughout Prussia, the quantities imported 
have generally exceeded those exported. The year 
1836 was an exception; but in the five preceding 
years the imports, on the average, exceeded the ex- 
ports by one-third. The Prussian customs’ accounts 
do not distinguish the imports of raw silk; Ferber, 
in 1832, estimated the annual importation at from 
670,000 to 700,000lb. In 1837 the number of per- 
sons engaged in its production was 256, and the 
whole produce may be estimated at 2,1501b. The 
quantity of dyed, bleached, and thrown silk imported 
into the Union, in 1836, was 131,688 1b., and the 
quantity exported was 76,2591b. 

The following table will show the quantities of 
linen manufactures imported into, and exported from, 
the states comprising the Prussian commercial union 
in each of the three years, ending with 1856. The 
rates of duty on importation were, and continue to 
be— ea & 

Upon grey packing linen, or sail-cloth.... 1 10 per ewt. 


Raw unfinished linen cloth and tick- 
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The manufacture of woollens is much less exten- 
sive in Prussia than that of linen, but it is increasing. 
Prussia and the other states of the Commercial 
Union export a large quantity of woollen manufac- 
tures. The following is the amount of trade of the 
whole union in woollens during each of the three 
years ending with 1836 :— 
Imports. 

Ib. Ib. 
1,393,329 6,040,910 
1,620,337 7,119,557 
1,450,465 7,948,814 

19,596 56,781 


Exports. Excess of 


Exports. 
Tb: 
4,647,580 
5,492,219 
6,498,349 
37,185 


1834 
stuffs, and 1835 
hosiery. ... 1836 

“ind her! 1834 


Woollen cloths, { 


and other. 1835 20,304 67,405 47,101 
Wool.. ... 1836 25,144 72,600 47,455 


From this statement it appears that the excess of 
exportation of woollen goods, exclusive of carpets, 





has increased 18 per cent in each of the last tyo 
years above quoted. 

The total cotton manufacture has nearly doubled 
since 1825. The number of looms at work jn the 
whole kingdom, were— 

BREE hak <pipticoninnsews 
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The following table exhibits the imports and ex. 
ports of cotton goods in the Prussian dominions alone 
upon an average of the three years, 1829 to 183}, 
Of the Prusso-Hessian league, consisting of Prusgix 
and the two Hesses, in the year 1832 and 1833, and 
of the whole union, in the three following years:_ 
Imports. Exports. 
Ib. 
Average of 1829-31 1,454,292 
1832 1,671,452 
1833 1,529,085 
1834 1, ~380 
1835 1,630,017 7,960,855 
1836 1,594,48 8,353,840 
Thus throughout the whole period the importa. 
tions have remained nearly stationary. The exports 
increased to some extent in 1832 and 1833. Ip 
1834, they rose in the proportion of 3 to 1 compared 
with the average of 1832-33, and of 4 to 1 compared 
with 1829-31. 
The increase of the silk manufacture has been 
very rapid since 1831. The number of looms em- 
ployed in the fabrication of silk and half-silk goods 


was— 


Excess of 
Exports, 
Ib. 


740,400 
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7,249,966 





No. of Looms. 


The following is a statement of the imports and 
exports of silk and mixed-silk manufactured goods 
from and into the Prussian Commercial Union, in 
the years from 1834 to 1836 :— 





Silk Goods. Mixed Silk Goods, 





a 
|Excess of 
Exports. 


| 
Excess of 


| | 
Imports.) Exports | Exports. Imports.| Exports. 
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254,985 | 559,079 | 304,094 | 106,950 | 320,266 | 213,316 
201,988 | 762,004 | 560,025 } 106,506 | 371,971 | 205.78 
225,581 | 847,826 | 622,245 | 121,236 | 404,435 | 283,189 


: 
1834 


1835 
1836 











The total value of silk and mixed silk manufac. 
tures exported from the Prussian Union in 1836 
is estimated at 2,726,300/., of which 2,119,500/, 
or more than three-fourths, consisted of silk, and 
606,500/. of mixed-silk goods. ‘The imports in the 
same year amounted to 745,000/. Knitting by 
hand, which is carried on among the labouring 
population as an occasional employment, and among 
the wealthier classes as an amusement, continues 
to supply a great part of the hosiery required, at so 
cheap a rate that no machinery can compete with it. 
The shearing and finishing of woollen cloths, fur- 
nished employment at the close of 1837 to 3,480 
persons. No information has been collected respect- 
ing the bleaching of linen and cotton goods, or the 
establishments for dyeing raw silk. The number of 
persons employed in other kinds of dyeing amounted, 
in 1837, to 7,239, of whom 3,387 were masters, and 
3,852 apprentices. This number includes only the 
operatives skilled in this process, and not the day- 
labourers, who are employed in mere manual labour 
connected with it. 





Botanica Socrery.—April 5.—Dr. Macreight, 
V.P. F.L.S, in the chair. The continuation of Mr. 
Lees’ paper ‘On the species of Tilia, natives of 
England, with notices of some remarkable aged and 
individual trees,’ was read. After noticing where 
the author considered the Tilia indigenous in England 
and Wales, he described very fully the specific cha- 
racter of all the species, the economical uses, and 
growth and longevity, &c. An account of the various 
insects which are met with on this tree was also given. 
The paper was accompanied with many species of 
Tilia found by Mr. Lees. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Statistical Society...............+-+ Eight. 
TuEs. —_ Society ..............Three. 


Linnean Society 
Wep. Society of Arts .. p- Seven. 
4 p. Eight. 
‘ight. 


* Royal Society....... 
Tavr.{ sodety of Antiquaries ...........+.- 
Botanical Society .........-..++++.-Eight._ 
Royal Institution .......+.0s++ss00+4 P> Eight. 
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PINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Sketches in France, Switzerland, and Italy, by 
Samuel Prout.—The large strides recently taken in 
the art of lithography have been encouraged by, if 
indeed they have not originated in, the publication of 
yorks requiring effects at once rich, bold, and various. 
Foremost among these in England, stand the drawings 
of Mr. Prout and Mr. Harding: the one before us, 
whichever it may chance to be, always appearing the 
more excellent, so that (in right of the present mag- 
nificent folio) Mr. Prout bears away the palm. As 
ysual, he chooses for his subjects the labyrinths of old 
crowded cities, and here riots in the midst of the screen- 
york of the Cathedral of Chartres—the tall graceful 
arches at the Duomo of Milan—the picturesque but 
never-wearying splendour of Venice—with more than 
hisusual force and freedom. As regards fidelity of re- 
production, the force of lithography cannot go much 
further than in this publication. 

Another lithographic folio of Saracenic and Norman 
Remains associates itself naturally with Mr. Prout’s 
studies, though a more matter-of-fact work, and in- 
tended for the use of the architect rather than of the 
draughtsman. Some of the specimens are coloured, 
togive an idea of the singular richness and gaiety 
with which the old arabesques were composed. A 
third work, yet more scientific in the minuteness of 
its details may also find a place here—Mr. Browne’s 
History of the Edifice of the Metropolitan Church of St. 
Peter, York, illustrated by plans, sections, drawings | 4 
of the embellishments, &c. &c. The last he traces 
back to the first principles, showing how large a 
portion of the gothic foliage, so profusely lavished 
upon the decorated portions of the minster, has been 
suggested by the forms and the manner of growing of 
the Herba benedicta (Water avens). The speculation 
isa curious one, and not without interest to all such 
artists as concern themselves in the philosophy of 
ormament: but we know not how Mr. Browne’s work 
is ever to be finished, if a like proportion of space is 
to be bestowed on every detail of the building. 

There is some cleverness in the Recollections of 
the Scenic Effects of Covent Garden Theatre, Parts 
1 & 2,—and the work may serve for a memento of the 
achievements in the matter of grouping and spectacle, 
done by the present management; but it is most 
slovenly in its details. A well practised artist, may 
indeed, hit off a scene by three flourishes of his 


crayon, but to guide these with a careless certainty 
he must, earlier in his career, have wrought with a 
scrupulous exactness. 

The Chirurgico-Comico-Alphabet, by Pill-box, is a 
series of caricatures, ranging from “ A to izzard” on 


medical terms. Some are passably clever, but they 
ate too technical to interest the public. 

We have reserved to the last a notice of The Camal- 
dolese Monk showing the Relics, not because the work 
isintrinsically either better or worse than many other 
prints which come before us, but because it deserves 
some special mark of recognition as the first engraved 
print of the Art-Union Society. The objects for 
which this Society was established have been made 
known to our readers; and though we are strongly 
opposed to that law which leaves to the winner of a 
money prize the selection of the work of art which 
shall be purchased with it—a law which isopen to great 
abuse,and under any circumstances tends to lower the 
standard of art in this country,—-still, thus much pre- 
mised, we bear a willing testimony to the zeal and 
ability with which the Society is conducted. Further, 
we admit that good may incidentally arise even from 
the objectionable law. It tends manifestly to enlarge 
the funds of the Society, by its flattering deference 
to the judgment of each individual subscriber ; and 
it may happen, asin the instance before us, that when 
a prize falls to the share of a rich and intelligent man, 
he may, as Mr. Cabbell has done, add a large sum 
out of his own pocket (125 guineas) to the small one 
(25 guineas) gained, and thus benefit both art and 
artist. By another, and an excellent law of the So- 
ciety, a certain proportion of the year’s subscription 
is set apart for the purpose of engraving some work of 
art which has been purchased by the Association, and 
of which each member is to receive an impression. 
The print before us is the first distributed under this 
law. It is a fine work, engraved by Giller, after a 
picture by Simson, and equally well suited for framing 





or for the portfolio. The subscribers, we think, have 
reason to rejoice over their bargain, and the Society 
will no doubt feel the good effects of Mr. Cabbell’s 
liberality in their increasing numbers. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE 
This Evening, A GRAND PROMENADE CONCERT. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
qa Evening, RICHELLE U ; and THE INVINCIBLES. 
On Monday, RICHELIEU ; and FRA DIAVOL 

Tyeatag (the lot time this Season) RING LEAR; and ARTA- 
XE XEs, CT IR Mr. H. Phillips). 

Wednesday, RICHI ELIEU. 

Thursday, AS YOU LIKE IT; a New Farce, in One Act, called 
( ON TR CARIETIES; with a variety of other Entertainme nts, 
for the Benefit of Miss Helen Faucit. 


LYCEUM. 
The Evening. ANGELINE DE LIS; LADY MARY WORTLEY 
NTAGU ; and a CONC 
on Seker, ANGELINE DE LIS; THE THREE SINGLES; 
THE IMP OF MISCHIE F; and THE SILVER CRESCENT: 


ag OF ANCIENT a sic, 
Ne Maper ER SQuAaR 
The SECOND CONCERE will take place on WEDNESDAY, 
April 17th ; the REHEARSAL on MONDAY NEXT, the 15th, at 
12 o’cloce Subscribers have the iia. of introducing 








their Friends : b= le Concerts, by tickets, price One Guinea 
each, or to Rehearsals price 10s. 6d. each, applications for which 
to be made, by Subscribers only, to C. Lonsdale, (ate Birchall 
& Co.’s), Musical Circulating Library, 26, Old B sond-street, where 
may be had a Programme of the terms and regulations for the 
present Season. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

MISS HELEN FAG IT’S NIGHT.—On THURSDAY, April 
isth, AS YO KE IT, from the Text of Shakspeare :—The 
Duke, Mr. G. ometens Amiens. Mr. Frazer ; Jacques, MR. 

ACREADY ; Orlando, Mr. ANDERSON ; Adam, Mr. WaRDE; 
Touchstone, Mr. Harvey; Rosalind, Miss Heven Favcit, 
her first appearance in that character ; Celia, Miss RAINFORTH; 
Phebe. Miss P. Fonzen 4 _ Andrey, Mrs.Htmpy. After sea. 

A MUSICAL MELANGE. in which Miss iiainforth. ‘Miss P ° 
Horton, and Mrs. Serle Chi appear. To conclude with a honor - 
LAR FARCE.—Tickets and Places for the Boxes to be had o 
Mr. Notter, at the Box Office of the Theatre, from Ten till ty 
and of Miss Helen Faucit, 30, Brompton-square. 


Her Muszsty's s Turatne—It is scarcely neces- 








sary to do more than announce the reappearance of 


Grisi, Rubini, Lablache, and Tamburini, in the well 
worn *I Puritani.”. The house was crowded, the 
singers all looking well, and singing their best, and the 
encores neither more numerous nor fewer than they 
have always been. Theonly change to be remarked, 
was a variation of exceeding brilliancy introduced by 
Grisi at the da capo of her polacca. The orchestra and 


chorus of the establishment are in a riper state of 


perfection than we remember them to have been. 
Sig. Mario (alias the Marquis de Candia) is announ- 
ced to appear next month, to replace Sig. Tati. 





Puituarmonic Concerts.—The third concert was 
a good one, though, owing to a certain inertness on 
the part of Mr. Bishop, who conducted, it was felt 
to be a little duil: and this, notwithstanding the 
good judgment evidenced in placing Beethoven's 
c minor symphony at the beginning of the second 
act; the spirited overture to ‘Oberon,’ being the 
piece selected to close the first part. The other sym- 
phony was Haydn’s number 7—always excellent 
and fresh, however grand or complicated be the 
music by the side of which it is placed. The other 
overture was Cherubini’s ‘ Les Deux Journées.’ The 
solo in the first act was Mrs. Anderson’s performance 
of Beethoven’s concerto in E flat. Much as we 
applaud this lady’s constancy to the best music, we 
cannot approve of her choice of that popular con- 
certo. Any one who now undertakes that work, 
so admirably has it been recently performed in 
London, if unable to bring great powers of touch, 
the utmost grandeur of expression, the utmost fine- 
ness of musical tact, must fail. From this error, 
impossible to pass over, we turn with pleasure to 
Mr. Blagrove’s admirable performance of Spohr’s 
Dramatic Concerto for the violin in the second act. 
If he do not possess all the passion, all the breadth 
of style, all the balance of powers constituting the 
difference between the musician and the mechanist, 
which are required to make up a first-rate instrumen- 
talist, he has, far more than any other English violin- 
player, a purity of tone and delicacy of execution, at 
once rare and exquisite. The vocal moiety of the 
concert introduced Madame Balfe (formerly Signora 
Lina Roser) and Sig. F. Lablache, in a duett from 
Spohr’s ‘ Alehymist,’ which is harsh, repulsive, and 
sadly overscored. Madame Balfe afterwards sung (by 
way of contrast) one of Donizetti’ 5 shallow bravuras, 
and ‘Crudel perche’ from ‘Figaro.’ She possesses an 
extensive voice, sufficiently powerful, and trained to 
a due flexibility, but scarcely within her command, 
inasmuch as it became almost always exhausted ere 


the final note of the phrase was reached; perhaps 
too, its tone may also be slightly chargeable with 
the distinctive nasality of the Germans. Madame 
Balfe sings steadily and with feeling, so that she is 
to be counted an acquisition in these days of dearth : 
nothing, however, could be less to our liking than her 
cadences, which were aimlessly florid, and might 
have been modelled according to the exploded fashion 
of Catalani, rather than the newer and more sterling 
pattern of Malibran and Persiani. 





MISCELLANEA 

Earthquake at Martinique—M. Moreau de Jonnés 
has transmitted to the French Academy of Sciences 
some particulars of a violent earthquake at Marti- 
nique, and which we quote, from some remarkable 
characteristics which accompanied it. On the 11th 
of January, after a succession of storms, at six in the 
morning, the wind blew from the north-west, and the 
whole island was enveloped in clouds and vapours, 
which entirely hid it from the shipping at sea. Both 
these circumstances are unusual, for, at this period of 
the year, the sky is generally very clear, and the 
north-west wind never blows. The earthquake con- 
sisted of two shocks of unexampled violence, lasting 
thirty seconds; including a short interval between, 
They appeared to consist of undulations directed 
from south to north. The iron grating of the hospi- 
tal, newly placed, was torn from the stones in which 
it was inserted, and apparently by electricity. Fort 
Royal was entirely destroyed, and it was at first be- 
lieved that the earthquake proceeded from the long 
extinct volcanoes of the island. For two hundred 
years since the French possessed it, these volcanoes 
have not given any signs of activity, and tradition 
asserts their tranquillity for several centuries further 
back; therefore M. Moreau de Jonnés believes, that 
the cause is much more extended and general, for, 
added to these circumstances, it was felt throughout 
the West India islands, and twenty leagues beyond 
them at sea.—Further particulars have since been 
received from a lieutenant on board the Recherche. 
He says, that at six in the morning, the ship was 
shaken in every part by a shock which lasted forty 
minutes, and the masts bent like bamboos. A few 
seconds after, a species of vapour rose from the shore, 
escaping through the crevices of the soil, and then 
the houses of Fort Royal began to fall. Those on 
the beach formed clouds of dust, and in the midst of 
the chaos a frightful cry rose from the lips of thousands 
of unfortunate sufferers. All the crews of the vessels, 
amounting to 500 men, were ashore in ten minutes 
afterwards, and at the end of some hours two hun- 
dred persons, still living, were disengaged from the 
ruins, and by the evening, 400 corpses were found. 

Improvement on Gas Making—We have been 
favoured with a view of a most beautiful and ingeni- 
ous Self-Acting Gas Apparatus, patented by Mr. W. 
Holme Heginbotham, of this town, which has been 
a considerable time in operation at the works of 
Messrs. John Marsland and brothers, and gone 
through a series of experiments, the result of which 
is highly satisfactory. The retort, which is four feet 
long, produces upwards of 8000 feet in 24 hours, 
being three times as much as can be made upon the 
present system from one retort. The gas has not 
only a much greater illuminating power, but is re- 
lieved from those impurities which have hitherto 
prevented the adoption of that most beautiful light 
in dwelling houses, and it extracts one third more gas 
from a given quantity of coal.—Stockport Advertiser. 

Geology in Russia.—Some idea of the activity of 
the Russians in pursuit of science, but especially that 
of geology, may be gathered from the following state- 
ments. The Inspector in chief of the mines, the 
Count Cancrina, has for several years obtained His 
Imperial Majesty's permission to make geological 
and mineralogical researches in various parts of this 
vast empire, and a scientific committee has been 
established to superintend the publication of a work 
entitled ‘ Annals of the Russian Mines.’ M. Parrot, 
Professor at the University of Dorpat, was ordered 
by the Russian Government to explore Armenia and 
Transcaucasia, and he placed his barometer at the 
top of Mount Ararat, which he found to be of volca- 
nic formation. M. Kupffer has determined the height 
of Elbrous, the culminating point of the Caucasian 
chain, and is at this moment making meteorologicay 





and magnetic observations throughout the empire 
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Baron de Humboldt and M. Rose have traversed the 
northern mountains. M. de Pusch has described the 
chalk formation in the south of Poland, M. Pander 
those of the neighbourhood of St. Petersburgh ; M. 
Dubois de Montpereux has for years been devoted to 
the same researches in Caucasia, the Crimea, and 
Podolia, and M. de Verneuil has also visited the 


Crimea. M. de Semenoff, principal engineer of 


mines, has described the geological formation of the 
northern part of the Altai Mountains, the central 
crest of which is composed principally of granite, 
and granitoid syenite, which are often at the base 
adjoined to mica slate. The lower regions are marly 
and covered with forests, which disappear in the 
regions of eternal snow, and from the alluvial soils 
which load the shallows and beds of the rivers, gold 
is now plentifully extracted by washing. M. Amixine 
has thrown light on the western ramification of the 
chain of Jablonowoé, in eastern Siberia, in which 
granite and mica slate predominate, and a formation 
of porphyry of fifteen square leagues is on all sides 
surrounded by granite mountains of great elevation. 
In this same chain M. Fileff also found red-sandstone, 
diorite, and a trachitic formation. The Altai and 
Aral seem, however, to have been most explored, from 
the rubies which they present. Not only have they 
rich veins of gold, but lead, and garnets, tourmalines, 
topazes, amethysts, aquamarines, and the jinest 
emeralds. On the coast of the Caspian sea are hills, 
which contain an abundance of fossil shells, and strata 
of gypsum and rock salt. A great extent of coal is 
found in the chain of Donetz, and in the government 
of Karkoff. 

Schools in Turkey.—Seven academies are to be 
established in Turkey, at the cities of Constantinople, 
Adrianople, Salonica, Broussa, Smyrna, Bagdad, and 
Trebizonde, where, among other sciences, Mathema- 
tics, Physics, and Chemistry, are to be especially 
taught. The government of that country now think, 
that the only way to cure a number of prejudices is 
to make real knowledge more general. ‘The lectures 
are to be delivered in French and in Turkish, and the 
Sultan has requested the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris to send him some young professors. In the 
academies of Constantinople, Smyrna, and Salonica, 
Grammar, Geography, and History are to be taught in 
French, after the European manner. The professors 
are to have a fixed salary, and a pension on retire- 
ment. 

The Wild Cattle at Hamilton and Chillingham.— 
In a paper on this subject by the Rev. W. Patrick, 
in the last number of The Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture, the writer quotes the opinion of Bailey and 
Culley, that the Chillingham Park cattle are pro- 
bably “the only remains of the true and genuine 
breed” of wild cattle ; and observes, that Mr. Hind- 
marsh reiterated similar sentiments at the last meeting 
of the British Association—Lord Tankerville adheres 
to the expressions of Bailey and Culley—* the 
Atheneum follows in the wake, and thus are [is] igno- 
rance fostered, and falsehood propagated.” Now 
without wasting a word on so unmannerly a comment 
on a mere difference of opinion, the more startling 
as coming from a clergyman, we must request the 
Rev. W. Patrick to point out his proof that “the 
Atheneum has followed in the wake” of any one; or 
that we have written one word on the subject, 
beyond a report of the proceedings of the Association 
before referred to by him. 





To CorresponpEnts.—We last week so far deviated 
feom established usage as to insert Mr. Woolhouse’s letter, 
but we cannot extend a like courtesy to the writerof every 
trifling work discussed in a brief paragraph in our Library 
Table. H. R. must therefore excuse us. We also decline 
publishing a second letter from Mr. Woolhouse. Wise, by 
experience, and fearful, we suspect, of the further expo- 
sure which might follow’ another attempt at justification, he 
now requires to know the name of the writer of the review, 
and then he says, if he “ finds him to be a person under- 
stood to be acquainted with the theory of the steam-en- 
gine,” he will renew the controversy. We have no doubt 
our readers will smile at the judicious policy which makes 
a further defence depend on a condition not dreamed of 
in the first instance, and which Mr. Woolhouse must have 
known would not be complied with; but, in truth, we 
believe that Mr. Woolhouse writes in pure simplicity, and 
that to this hour he does not fully comprehend the extent 
to which his ignorance has been made manifest. How- 
ever, if he be curious to know what is “ und ? on 


Just published. 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. bds. 

Tae BARBER OF PARIS. 

By PAUL DE KOCK. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Now ready, illustrated by 18 coloured Plates, 18s. cloth lettered, 
ECTURES on DISEASES of the EYE, 
delivered ot Ge *s Hospital. 
By JOH HN MORG AN, F.L.S 
Surg to Guy nd Lecturer on Surgery at that 


Institution. 
Samuel Highley. 32, Fleet-street. 
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Quarto, price 2/. 2s, 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES PRINTED, 
ATALOGUE of the LIBRARY at ABBOTs. 


FORD, reith * copious Index. 











Shortly will be published, Volume I. So be completed in ‘'wo 
- Volumes) of t 
INE ARTS IN ENGLAND, 
THEIR STATE AND PROSPEC 
Considered relatively to NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
By EDWARD EDWARDS 
Honorary } Band of the Art-Union nae London. 
Saunders & Otley, ¢ Zonda street — 


_ _, This day maoyt in vo. price 
ONGS EMS; in Three Parts. 
By THOS. TOD ST ODDART, Esq. 
Author of the ‘ Death Wake,’ * Scottish Angler. 


* &e. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; and Thos. Cadell, 
London. 








Just published, in 1kmo. pp. 300, price be. boards. 


INSTREL "MELODIES; a Collection of 


y HENRY BRANDER TH. oo M.A. 
* Field Flowers,” ‘ The Garland,’ &c. 

e is a pure po Hy of nationality sorte we through the 
whole of these Melodies, which will secure them a kindgreeting 
at every English fire-side.’ *—Brighton Herald. 

Longman, me & Co. Paternoster-row. 
4 nis day is published, 
\ ATCH UN fO . = AYER: 
LECTURES on 1 Pe 7. 
By the Rev. TOHN, NL. ‘ViIPFERNAN, A.M. 
Curate a Lg ard. in the Wiapese of Cashel. 
o. cloth boards, price 
London: John ‘Hatchard & Son, ma Piccadilly. 
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Robert Cadel jMbhieker & Co. London, 

$$, 

SHORT TREATISE on TYPH US FEVER, 
By GEORGE LEITH ROUPELL, M.D. 

WW Nee a eee te er aeae ae; 

y. Wright, 60, Pa a! ighley, Fleet-street; 
Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester-square. oats eae, 
Just published, in fep. 8vo. with 110 Woodcuts, price ae, 
| ECTURES on ELECTRICITY, GALVAN. 
ISM, MAGNETISM, and BLECTRO-MAGNETICN, 

By HENRY M. NOAD, 
Member of the anne Electrical Society. 

This work consists of —_ ctures, and exhibits, ina cop. 
cise and clear manner, the ‘identit of the electricity deny 
from different sources; and has for its object to convey a know. 
ledge of this = and mysterious science to the general 
reader. ondon : Scott, Webster, See 

Lately published, 12mo. sewed, pric 

NEW EXPOSITION of the SYSTEM of 

EUCLID'S ELEMENTS ; being an attempt to establish 
his Work on a different Basis, by a New Derivation of the Doc- 
trine of Proportion, and an Analytical Examination of the 
Nature of a Converse Proportion, and the Doctrine of Identity: 
containing, beside other things, a Demonstration of the Theory 
of Parallels, as enumerated in the celebrated 12th Axiom, anda 
Demonstration of the 47th of the Ist, bs the aid of that 


nesry. t, ALFRED DAY, 
London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 33, Paternoster-row. 
Published this day, by Whittaker & Co. Londo: 
ICROSCOPIC ILLUST RATIONS 
of LIVING OBJECTS; their Natural History, &c. &.; 

Descriptions of the Achromatic Microscope; the Polarizing 

Microscope; their A paratus, &c.; the latest imprecements 

upon them ; and re e instructions for using them. By C, 

yd new edition, emended and enlarged, f 


M.I 
ANDREW PR TC HARD, M. R.1.A. Author of * Natural History 
of ann alcules.’ &c. vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 








a the Ist May, Pa 
MAX” ELL'S. LIFE of FIELD-MARSHAL 
T Be DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
With splendid Original Lilustrations, 
By A. COUPE = R. S. . and other eminent Artists. 
London: A. H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhil 


A NEW CHILD’S BOOK. 
w ready, neatly hound ii in cloth, price 2 
Li LE DERW - N'L’S BREAKFAST. 
By A LADY. 
Mlustrated by Engravings. 
“Seek and find 
Instruc tion, with a the unk ful mind.”"— Southey. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 
T his day is published, in royal 8vo. 
THE TRANSACTIONS OF 


HE METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. Volume the First, illustrated by a Synoptical 
Chart and numerous Diagrams. 
Sm mith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

EGULATIONS of the UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON on the subject of Examinations for DEGREES 
ARTS, with the QU ONS proposed to oe Candidates 

ved MA" : RICULATION in "4 Year 1833.—Price 
Sold t & Kk. Taylor, Red Lion- pony 
Printers ‘and ee to the University of L ondon 


1 few days will be published, — ‘i a 
ELIQU ‘ES of ANCIENT ENGLISH 
POETRY. By Bishop PERCY. 
A new edition, elegantly printed in 3 vols. post 8vo. with En- 
gravings on Wood from t “4 Designs of 8S. Wale. 
London: L. A. Lewis, 125, Fleet-strect. 











7 F leet-street, 





Just published, in s¥o, price Is. 6d. 
A N_ INTRODUCTORY LECTURE on the 
Paty DY of ENGLISH LAW, delivered in University 
, &GK. London, on Monday, Dece mber 17, 1838. 
y P. STAFFORD CAREY, M.A. Professor of English Law. 
Printed for Taylor & W alton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
Univ cesity C colle 28, Upper Gower-street. 
e » 15th of April, Part I. royal 8vo. pric 
ASSINGER'S DRAMATIC WORKS, with 
Notes and Jotrogactions by W. GIFFORD, Editor of 
Ben Jonson, Ford, & 
Also, on the iaibe day, royal 8vo. Part II. price 1s. 
Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, con- 
sisting of Old Ballads, Songs, &c. of our earlier Poets, preceded 
by an Essay on Ancient Minstrels 
John Templeman, 248. Regent-street. 
Lately published, price 10s. 6d. 
AW of EVIDENCE: An Essay on the Ra- 
tionale ac IRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE: Illustrated 
by numerous CASES. 
By w ILLIAM WILL S, Attorney-at-Law 
“ There is no class of readers, professional or unprofessional, 
but may derive instruction and amusement from the work.’ 
Law Magazine. 
Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. 


This « day is published, in 1 vol. feap. avo. gree 6s. a new edit. of 


IGHTS and SHADOWS of SCOTTISH 











LIFE. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh : Thomas Cadell, 
ndon ; and John Cumming. Dublin. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. feap. avo, = eee a new edition, 





and greatly enla 


HE LIFE of MANSTE WAUCH, 
ILOR IN DALKEITH. 


TA 
With Eight Baars ng by Georae CRUIKSHANK. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; ‘Thomas Cadell, 
London; and John Cumming, Dablin. 





This day is published, in feap. 
Bt 3 SECOND EDITIO 
TA E EC 0 °N OM Y; 


A Treatise on Bod Management of Horses, in relation to 


avo. peice 3 ys. 6d. in cloth, 





the subject, let him put bis volume and the review under 
his arm, go down to Great George Street, and ask the first 
member of the Institution of Civil Engineers,he may chance 
to meet, for an honest opinion. 

M, M.—received. Left for R. B. R., as requested. 


iS) ‘eeding, Watering: ax and Working. 
ere JOH 
Veterinary Surgeon, Author of * Advice to Vesshagees of Horses,” 
and Professor of Veterinary Medicine, in the Andersonian 
niversity, Glasgow. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; Thomas Cadell, 





London ; and John Cumming, Dublin. 





his day is published, in 8vo. price 4s. hound and lettered, _ 
HE SIMPLICITY: and INTELLIGIBLE 
CHARACTER; of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION: witha 
POSTSCRIPT, on the, EVIDENCES ae “HRISTIANITY: 
y PRESBUTERC 
By, sion of the omar 
“ That individual affords the best proof of his beinga sincerely. 
convinced Christian, whose Life is most conformable to the 
divine morality, and heavenly Benevolence of the Gospel—and 
that Christian- community, (whatever be its denomination,) in 
which ‘Love and the Spirit of Peace’ most abound: approy- 
imates nearest to the sacred Character, of the ‘True Church of 
Christ upon Earth.” 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 
Depicatep to Gen. Lorp Hitt, G.C.B. 
Now ready, embellished with a fine Portrait of the Duke, after 
Sir T. Lawrence, Part I. price 2s. of 
THE LIFE OF HIS GRACE, FIELD MARSHAL, 
HE DUKE of WELLINGTON, 
r. embracing his Military, Civil, and Political Career, to the 
nt 
"faced by by SIR JAMES FE. ALEXANDER, K.L.S. &c. 
To be completed in 12 Monthly Parts, at 2s. 6¢. each. beauti- 
fully embellished with Portraits, ‘ke. by Landseer, 
Varren, Landells. 
Henry Colbarp, Publisher, 12, Great Marlborough-street. 
0 be had of al! Booksellers. 


CAPT. MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL, ETC. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries. in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE TOM 


SHIP. 
By Capt. MARRYAT, R.N 
Author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ * Frank’ Midmay,” &e. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
M. G. LEWIS, Author of ‘ The Monk,’ &c. 
With many Pieces in Prose and Verse never before published. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, bound. 


THE FERGUSONS:; or, WOMAN’S LOVE AND THE 
WORLD'S FAVOUR. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ANATOMICAL PLATE 
Edited by JONES QU i. M. Ds pond W. ‘. E. WILSON. 


HE NERVES. pr the. TLUMAN BODY, 

including the BRAIN and SPINAL MARROW, and Organs 

of Sense. In 38 Plates. in Lichonrert hy, with papen-goans. i vol. 
24. 4s. cloth; or with the Plates full coloured, 4/. 2s. 

The Muscles of the Human Body, in 51 Plates. 

1 vol. 2/. 16s. cloth ; or with the Plates full coloured. Sl, 5s, 
‘he Vessels of the Human Body, in 50 Plates. 
1 vol. 2i. 14s. cloth ; or with the Vessels coloured, 3/. 18s. 
In course of Publication (Monthly), 

The Viscera ; including the Organs of Digestion, 
Respiration, Secretion, and Excretion. Fasciculus 1 (forming 
70 of the series) is ready, price 2s. plains 4s. full coloured. 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, ksellers and Publishers to 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


















In royal &vo. elegantly half-hound, price Ua 
HURTON’S PORTRAIT and LAN DSCAPE 
GALLERY. Second Series. Embellished by Forty-two 
Engravings of Portraits of the Female Nobility and Noblemen's 
Seats. Contents. 
The Countess of Leicester Lady C. G. Lascelles 
Lady Stanley The uae Countess Howe 
Raby Castle 
Lady E. Courtenay 
Lady Trevelyan 
Culzean Castle It orp 
Marchioness of Tavistock Lady Radstock 
Lady Denman 
Mereworth Castle 
Viscountess Fordwich 
Pensbnrst Castle 
Lady Jane Knox 
Countess Neion 
Old Palace, K 
Countess € ‘harieville 
Lady "ME Rarlane dy H. < seehe 
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xaey . re Wentworth 
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Countess of Burlington 
Steep in, Isle of Wight 
Lady Hanmer 

Lady Cust 

‘Tregothnan 
Viscountess Beresford 
Fasten of Blessington 


Neceeth arte 

Duchess of Richmond 

ge Hon. Sirs. Dundas 
ndpit Gate 

- E. Churton, Library, 26, a Hlathso-ctoes 
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—a ready, with Mepande RAN t 8vO. 
HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
DENMARK, x &, See and RUSSIA. 

Lat tely pu ished, 
Hand-Books for Travellers in North and South 
Switzerland. 
Germany, and Joh n Murrey. Albemarle-street. 
w ready, 8' 

N ENQUIRY. ‘whether "the SENTENCE of 

a ee FRONOURCED THE FALL OF MAN 
included T THE WHOLE ANI MAL. CREATION, or was re- 
ricted to o THE p Mb RACE. A Sermon preached before 


t Oxfo: 
te Univers theltes WM. BUCKLAND, D.D. F.R.S. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Nearly ready, with Map and uaies from the Author's Sketches, 








wnavans IN 


HE TRANS-CAUCASIAN PROVINCES of 


USSIA 
ind along the Southern Shores of "kakes V an and Urumiah ; 
with a Residence at Teflis duri os isit of the ape. Nicholas. 
By Captain RICHA D WILBRAHA 
on a Particular Service in Persian. 


Emp oye 
hn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


APS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION 

of USEFUL. KNOWLEDG 
No. 78 of this Series, containing Western Africa 1 and 2, will 
published at the Society's Office on the 22nd instant. No. 79. 
coutainie plans of th of May. and of Ancient Syracuse, will 


be publis ed. ~ 3 the 15th of 
59, + Lipoetn THOS, COATES, Sec. 
t. 





Just ner corrected to the present year, 
EBRE COMPLETE PEERAGE of 
the ara KINGDOM. Improved by WILLIAM 
COURTHOPE, Esq. he Twenty-second Edition, including the 
New Peers pay at the Coronation; with a Portrait o' Her 
Majesty, beautifully he Fest by Dean; and the Arms (now in- 
corporated with the Text) from Designs by Harvey. n 1 vol. 
price 28s, in _— cloth 
J. G. & F. Rivington, and other Proprietors. “~ 


Just =e PHY: 8vo, cloth boards, price | 2s. - 
OM YSIOLOGICALLY CON- 
SIDERED as to MIND, MORALS, MARRIAGE, MA- 
TRIMONIAL SLAVERY: INFIDELITY, and DIVORCE, 
By ALEXANDER WALKER, 

“The author of this very pad work has discussed his 
subject with great freedom and spirit, and with an intelligence 
which will alarm ordinary minds.”’— Dispat 

a Valker argues strongly and with eloquence on behalf of 
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THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, NEW EDITION, 
Ugiterss with the Waverley Novels. 
you U 


ns ST Pal ? thee 

f the LIFE of 
TT. 
By J. G. DOCKHAT. T, Esq. his Literary Executor. 

Second Edition, revised and corrected. 

Tobe completed in we ay Ogee each with Two 
on Is' 

*R Cadell, Edinburgh; W hittaker & Co. London. 


rights which iniquitous mae have cruelly with- 
Sate from the cariod women,” —Parthen 
London: A. H. Baily & Co. 83. -Corabil 
~~ Just published, &vo. 2s. 6d. s: 
oO. II. - LOWNDES’ LIBRARIAN and 
BOOK-BUYER’S GUIDE to the FORMATION of a 
LIBRARY of STAN DARD and USEFUL BOOKS in ever 
Branch of Literature, Science, and Art, methodically arranged, 
with Critical promeee, References, Prices, and an Index of ‘Au- 
thors and os 











puntion COMPANION TO THE COMMUNION. 
blished, beautifully printed in royal 32mo. price 2s. 6d. 
INUCHA ARISTICA: Meditations and Prayers, 
with Select Preseges on ee _ Baty Eucharist, from old 
English Divines ; with an Introduc 
By the Rev. SAMUEL W TLBERFORCE, M.A. 
Rector, of Brighstone, Isle of Wight. 
This volume e Omen with the Rubrics 
printed in red; also Biographical Notices of the various Authors 
quot 





james Burns, 17, Portman-street, Portman-square. 


SMITH'S STANDARD LIBRARY, 
In medium 8vo. a = — 's Works, &c. price 


S Toning, TRAGEDIES: THE PICCO- 
LOMINI; and THE peaTe OF WALt. " ae EIN, 
Transl. mm © — 





Anson’s Voyage ‘round the World. 
_,London: —. Smith, 113, Floct- etuoets ; Fraser & Crawford, 
and Curry & Co. Dub 
aE day is published, price = cloth board: 
HE CAMBRIDGE UN IVERSITY 
CALENDAR, for the year 1839, 

Containing a List of all the Members of the University, the 
Tripos Lists of Mathematical Honors for the last 88 years, List 
of Classical Honors, ig oe ixhibitions, Scholarships, &c.;—the 
select preachers of St. Mary's from their first appointment, — 

acomplete ALMANAC, containing the Sunday Lessons, &c. &c 

To be continued Annually. 

Cambridge : printed at the Pitt Press, for. & J.J. Deighton. 
Sold in London b: grae n & & F. Rivington; 
Whittaker & Co.; "sim in, "Marshall & Ge. ys W. Parker; 
J, Hatchard & Son; B. Fellowes ; and by J. H: Parker, Oxford. 


‘This day is published. 
In royal 8vo. with 12 Portraits, > Brice < One e Guinea, bound in cloth, 


The 
ISTORICAL SKETCHES. of STATESMEN 
who flourished in the time of rag ah iu. 
By HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.R 
Member of the National Institute of Jaa 
“Several of the Sketches or in this volume have already 
appeared in print, but as tered throughout other and 
much larger works. But great additions have been here made to 
some of them: as George III., Lord Chatham, Mr. Perceval, 
Mr. Canning, Mr. Wind! ang while the following are entirely 
new: Lords North, Mansfield, Thurlow, Loughborough, Lord 
Chief Justice Gibbs, Sir William Grant, Franklin. Joseph IL., 
Catherine I1., Gustavus II]., and the Remarks on Party.” 
London : Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


Ini vol, cme _ . Wy ‘Figures, price 3/. 4s. ; —_ the plates 
; or in royal vo. 12/. 4s 


NDEX °EN’ TOMOLOGI CUS; or, a complete 

lnstrated We WOOD, Fal of the i Lepidopterous Insects of Great 

itain, S., Author of * Index 
Testaceologicus,* & 


. Wood, a Tavictech-strodt, Covent-garden 
This work contains the Latin and English names, references 
% Authors, the — where found, and the time of ap jenvance 
all the Britis species of the Order Lepidoptera. great 
ptt attending works on Natural History, where the a 
are accurately drawn and coloured, bas in a considerable degree 
confined the sale to porns of opulence, and prevented that 
general access to figures which is so essential to the promotion 
of the science. In the sesont Work this objection is removed, 
sincé the figures (excepting those on royal paper) though drawn 
coloured with the greatest possible care, do not exceed one 
penny each! An Index to all the species, for labelling collec- 
tions, i is published separately, price 2s. 6d. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF POPULAR 
'RUCTION. 


By moons of the cheap 1 [ae pm = rene of Books calculated to ad- 
e the of Mankind, 


Now ready, the a publication of the above Society, 


Poster's ESSAY on the EVILS of POPU- 
LAR RGRORANCE. Revised and corrected by the Author 
orneesty for this edi 
Published for the’ Society i in Bristol, by ie Wright. 
London Agents: Homiites, Adams, & Co. Paternoster-row. 
Among the Works in reparation 
(With the permission of the Very Rev. the Dean « of Salisbury), 


Buchanan’s Christian Researches in India, with 8 




















Vhittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
HE 


SOLACE OF SONG: 
SHORT POEMS, 
Suggested by Ses Scenes visited in a Continental Tour. 
Rev. J. A. LATROBE, M.A 
With Weelve Engravings, price 14s. in -_ 

“ These ave de nigpttel stanzas, and will win their way into 
every boso - Tisa yolume well worthy a viace in every 
Christian famils library.”’—Blackwood's Magazine, April. 

_R.B. Seeley & W. Burnside; and L. & G. Seeley Wieet-treet 


This day is published, large folio, price 
LLUST EASTON of O8STEOLOGY. 
y THEODORE 8S. G. BOISRAGON, M.D. 

“The AS. are beautifully executed, judiciously select- 
ed, and well adapted to convey, in the absence of the bones 
themselves, an accurate notion of their points of demonstration.” 
—Johnson's ent ho Review, April. 

S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 


GERMAN, 
ust published, price &s. extra cloth board: 
ALLADS. and ‘ROMANCES, POETICAL 
TALES, LEGENDS and IDYLS of the GERMANS. By 
WILHELM KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI, Author of * The Ger- 
man Manual for Self-Tuition,’ &c. 

“ This is a publication which every lover of German literature 

should be anxious to sess. In the variety, brilliance, an 
gnennl excellence of its contents, it far surpasses even any 0: 
er's previous works of a similar class; and higher praise 
it would be impossible to award it.""—Dublin University Magazine, 


N 
a. Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and P. Rolandi, 20, Ber- 
ners-street. Paris and Leipzig: Brockhaus & Avenarius. 


New Series, mee-y vg Ra aes price 4s. boards, 


- COTTAGER'S “MONTHLY VISITOR, 
he Year 1838, Edited (from its commencement in 
1821) bri the DEAN OF CHES 

Work combines Religious and Moral Instruction, with 
U seful Information, for the pores < ‘asses—is published at 4d. 
each Number—and is in the List of Books recommended by the 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledg 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's ‘Churchyard, ‘ond Waterloo-place, Pall 














et Any of the former Volumes, or Half Volumes, may be had, 
or the Numbers singly. 


KEITH’s eae y aes ——— BY MAYNARD. 
Just pon in 12mo bound, a new Edition, of 
HE COM PLETE “MEASU RER; or, the 
whole Art of Measuring: being a plain end. comprehen- 
sive Treatise on Practical Geometry and Mensuration. For the 
Use of Schools, and Persons concerned in Measuring, Gauging, 
Surveying, &c. THOM 
Corrected and enlarged, b SAMUEL MAYNARD. 
.G.& - ftivington 5 Hamilton 
Whittaker & Co. ; Sim q Sher- 
Cowie "ke Co.; Houlston & Co.t P Smith, “Blder & 
; M. ake and Wilson & Sons, "York. 


This day is published, i in &vo. price l4s. cloth, lettered, 
EITH’S INTRODUCTION tothe THEORY 
and SReceeaen of PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGO- 
NOMETRY, and the SPerocpraghtec Projection of the Sphere; 
including the Theory of Naviga’ tion. Seventh Edition, corrected 
and improved by SAMUEL MAYNARD. 
y the same Author, 


Elements of Plane Geometry. 4th edition, 8vo. 


Os. 6d. 
i seation on the Use of the Globes. New edition, 
greatly improved by W. H. Prior. 12mo. Plates, 6s. 6d. bd. 
Key. By W.H. Prior. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


GIRDLESTONE’S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 
HE blished, in 8vo. price 9s. the Fourth Part of 
LD TESTAMENT, with a Commen- 
Fi ~— consisting of short Lectures for the daily Use of 
‘amilies. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshire 
P| this Edition of 1 the Holy Bible it has Seon the chief object 
f the Editor to furnish Families with an Exposition for Daily 
Reading. The Scripture is divided into paragrap! is of a con- 
venient length, an the ex y and practi matter is 
nder each portion, into one consecutive Lecture, so 

















Preface and dgteresting matter from inal Do 
nished by a Clergyman and relative of the Author. ‘To witch 
will be appen ua brief view of the Gpevetlons of the Church 
Missiona: Society in India, compiled by a Clergyman many 
Years resident in India. 


Memoirs of Martin Luther, translated from a 


modern German work of great interest. 


u 

as to demand of the reader no previous study or attention. 
Printed for Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 

Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. published, 


Late! 
The First, Seoqed. se rent Parts, price 9s. each;.or 
and II. 18. each. 
as 0, “tS the same ‘Author, 


The New Testament, with a Commentary, In 2 





a of Pastors—QOberlin and Felix Neff. In 





vols, 8vo. price 1/, 16s.; or in Four Parts, at 9s, each. 
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bi wee Now ready, feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d 
JANNIBAL IN BITHYNIA. 


A PLAY. 
By. HENRY SALLY KNIGHT, Esq. M.P. 
Lately publi iabed. g ba the com same Author, 
ca 


2. P 6d. 
3. TOUR IN NORMANDY. ay 
4. TOUR IN SICILY. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now NNE Rs 8vo. 
De 4 MANN of the RUSSIANS, 
Rev. R. LISTER VEN ABLES, M.A. 

I cannot venture to add anether ¥ to the numerous books on 
Russia which have already appeared, without pleading as — 
apology that I visited that country under circumstances 7 « 
ing opportunities, not usually within a stranger's reach, of 
serving the habits and character of the people. I am, se 
induced to publish the following letters under an impress’ 
that some account of domestic life in the Interior may be, toa 
certain degree, interesting from its novelty. 

Being nearly connected by marriage with several Russian 
families, | accompanied my wife into that country in the summer 
of 1837, for the aon get of visiting her relations, among whom we 
spent twelve mont s, either in private houses in the Interior, or 
in habits of congas intercourse at St. Petersburg. 

ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


PROFESSOR MERLET’S WORKS, 


I. 
RAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
Third edition, 12mo. 6s, 
Key to ditto. 3s. 6d. 
Il. 


Le Traducteur; Selections from the best French 
Writers. Fourth edition, _ —g 6d. bound. 








Petit Tableau Littéraire de la France. 12mo, 


6s. bound. 


Iv. 
A Dictionary of Dificulties, or Appendix to the 
French Grammar. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers & Publishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-street. 


BY AUTHORITY. 
This day is published, price 6s. dem 
IRST REPORT of the COMMISSIONERS 
ppointed to inquire as to the best means of establish 
an officient CONSTABULARY FORCE i in the COUNTIES 
ENGLAND and WALES. 
Presented to both Houses of nee by command of her 


Maj 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


WORKS BY J, W. LUBBOCK, ESaQ. 
CCOUNT of the ‘ Traité sur le Flux et Reflux 
de la Mer’ of Daniel Bernoulli. Price 4s. 1830.—On the 

‘Theory of the Moon and on the Perturbations of the Planets. 
Part I. Price 5s. 1835.—Part Il. Price 4s. 1836.—Part 
2s. 6d, 1837.,—An Seopentars Teestive ¢ on the Computation of 
Eclipses and Occultations. 835.—On the Deter- 
mination of the Distance of a Comet from the Earth, and the 
Elements of its Orbit. Price 2s. 1835.—Remarks on the 
sification of the Ditferent Branches of Human Knowledge. 
Price 2s, 1838.—An Elementary Treatise on the Tides, Price 3s. 


London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


In May, will be published, in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. 
THE FIRST PART OF THE 


ICTORIAL HISTORY of PALESTINE: 
By the EDITOR OF THE PI@TORIAL BIBLE. 
Tue main object of the present Work is to relate every event of 
interest or importance in the political, social, military, physical, 
and religious history of the country ealled PAL&STINE, from 
the most remote ages t to the times in which we live. It will thus 


be, in the largest sen 
HISTORY OF PALESTINE, 

and not merely - he Hebrew nation ; but seeing that it be only 
its connection, and the of its with the 
history of the Hebrew people, which has rendered this small 
country of historical innportance, bt Ss also intended that the 
present volume should be ve complete 

A HISTO FT JEWS 


not leaving them, as most AL do, when they were —_ 
cast forth from their old possessions; but while, on the one han 
the history of the country is still continued, on the other pursuing 
the people into all the places of their dispersion. 

The Engravings, which will be very numerous will be 
cummaant in the first style of the art. The subjects of these en- 
gravings will be strictly illustrative; being representations of 
actual scenery, costume, manners, monuments, and objects 
natural history—in some instances combined into a picture or 
group, but never exhibiting anything merely fanciful. 

The Pictorial History of Palestine will form two handsome 
volumes, of fhe eee of the a ag Bible, to which work it will 
form a Supplementary Companio: 

ondon : Charles Knight Me Co. Ludgate-street. 


THE REFORMERS’ PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


THE new arrangements rendered necessary by a 
change of property in AJ a and popular new Work, 


PORTRAITS and MEMOIKS ror the most DISTINGUISHED 
AIVING POLIT ICAU pertain a | 
have eneveldas bly 


tion y of the next “Part to to ‘early i in May, 

*,* The new Propetater. has much pleasure in "hein enabled 
to announce, for th commencing with his exclusive in- 
terest in the Work 7; By evil, ), highly-finished Portraits, from 
original Paintings by Messrs. Hay ion, Ross, &c., of the follow- 
ing great leading Retermers— 

MARQUESS OF SEANSDOWNE, 
PALMERS10) 
to be succeeded at convenient intervals + others of the same 
distinguished class. Publis’ yi imperial 8vo. at 3s.; and in 
folio, with proofs on India paper? s. 

Anxious to give every possi le encouragement to the circula- 
tion of the Work, (the entire stock and copyright of which he 
has purchased from the es of its late possessor,) the new 
Propeister bas made the following important reduction to new 
urchasers, 

‘i Part I. to vi ‘imp, 8vo. containing ighteen Portraits, reduced 
from _ to 10s. 6d. the set; the folio, with proofs on Ly ow 
Fost h ma Ge. te tbs. ; single Parts, imp. 8vo. from 3s. 

rom "78. 


Il. was published i in February last, imp. 8vo. 3s.; and 
PNG TCs 
e 
and to be bed of ell other Bockasllegs. 
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the 25th ne U No. ¥ price 2s. 6d. o' 


IF" of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
By_ MAJOR BASIL JACKSON and CAPT. ROCH- 
FORT SCOTT. With a Portrait of the Duke when Sir Arthur 


Wellesley, anda Map ¢ of the Seat of War in India in 1799 and 
1803, To bec n Ten 
No. IL. will appear on the 25th of May. 
London: Longman, Orme & Co. 








NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of * ‘THE GREAT 
METROPOLIS 


On the ih ing. will be published, in 2 ve vols. Lao 8vo. hand- 
fETRO up > cloth, price One Gui 
HE oi POLITAN PULPIT; 
or, SKETCHES of pa most POPULAR PREACHERS 
in LONDON. By the Author of ‘ Random Recollections,’ ‘ The 
Great Metropolis,” * Travels in Town,’ &c. 
ndon : George Virtue, 26, lvy-lane. 





RICKMAN ON ARCHITECTURE, 4TH pe 
In 8vo. wi 15 EMP 1 cloth, the 4th Edition, much enlarg: 
A= + TEMPT to discriminate the STYLES 

of ARCHI ore RE in ENGLAND, from the Conquest 
to the Reformation; with a Sketch of the Grecian and Roman 
Orders ; Notices of numerous British Edifices; and some Re- 
marks on the Architecture of a part of France. 
By THOMAS RICKMAN, F.S. AL Architect. 


hit 


DR. ROGET’S PHYSIOLOGY. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price . 
TWO TREATISES 


H YSIOLOG Y and PHRENOLOGY. 
By P. M. ROGET, M.I 
Bc to the I Blan Society, &c., aie of the Fifth 
dgewater Treatise. 
oat candid and impartial account of Phre- 





“We earnestly recommend this treasury, of ancient 
tural investigation to every reader of taste.” alte Gazette. 
.ondon : Longman, Orme & Co. 
MISS TWAMLEY’S NEW WORK. 
w ready, in a handsome vol ume, price 21s. morocco, 
UR WILD FLOWERS, familiarly described 
and illustrated with coloured Plates from original Draw- 
s, by LOUISA ANNE TWAMLEY, Author of* The Romance 


ing 

f Nature.’ 

Charles Tilt, Fleet-street ; of whom may be had, 

The Romance of Nature ; ; or, the Flower Season 
Illustrated. 27 coloured Plates, 31s. 6d. morocco elegant. 

Flora’s Gems. A Series of beautiful Groups of 
Flowers drawn and coloured by James Andrews, with Poetical 
Snastentions by Miss Twamley. Imp. 4to. 42s. cloth; 52s. 6d. 
morocco 








‘This day is published. in 18mo. extra cloth gilt edges, price 2s. 
DERN ART and LIVING ARTISTS. 
“ The public are, ignorant, to an extraordinary dageee, 
upon the subject of the Fine Arts. Sir M. A. Shee, F.R. 


1. Have the People of Britain any ‘love for the Fine Arts ? 
2. Are the Arts prosressing retrograding in this Country ? 
3. Does the excellence of Painters and Sculptors produce any 
Improvement in British Manufactures ? 
4. On the Rise and Progress of Painting. 
The National Gallery. 
Glasgow: John Symington & Co., Queen-street; London, 
Whittaker & Ce 


ee WORKS ON DRAWING, 

LEMENTARY ART; or, the USE 

of the LEAD PENCIL ADVOCATED and EXPLAINED. 
‘This work is intended to teach the young Student and Amateur 
how they may study Nature and acquire Art with the certainty 
of eventual success, and also to furnish them with the assistance 
to,which they may continually refer in the absence of their 
master. The work is illustrated by Twenty-eight Lithographic 
ening by Mr. HARDING; and he has f followed, as nearly 
as possible, the course which his experience in actual instruc- 
tion has suggested to him. New Edition, with tinted Plates, 
price 2/, 2s. 

2. Harding’s Drawing-book, 1837. 

3. Harding’s Drawing-book, 1838. 

4, Harding's Portfolio of Drawings. Each in Six 
Parts, containing Four large Plates, 3s.; or each volume, half- 
bound morocco, 21s. 

5. Harding’s Early Drawing-book. Easy Studies 
for Hari Six Parts, Is. 6d. ; or complete in cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Harding’s Sketches at Home and Abroad. 
mM.” Views selected from a large collection of Foreign and Do- 
mestic | eg hes. Imperial folio, half-morocco, 61. Gs. 

few copies of this magnilicent and interesting work 
e stones are destroyed. 

Charles T: iit, Fleet-street. 





remain : 





— ON OtL pret omy BY TAY “tga 
ust published, 1 vol. post 8vo. price 12s. clot 
HE ART of PAINTING i in OIL and F ESCO, 
describing all the methods and materials used in the 
Great Continental Schools of Poiotin during the best Period of 
Art. a fom M. RES 3s elcbrated Work, 

B. SARSEILED T YLOR, 
who has placed Ay En = pre ptr hy ae in juxta-position 
with that of France, and added an Historical Sketch of the Eng- 
_ School of Painting, with the methods and materials used 
therein. 

“ Mr. W. B. Sarsfield Taylor, so well and honourably known 
as the Senior Curator of the Living Model Academy, fe exe- 
cuted his task with fidelity, and has. to M. Mérimée’s History of 
the various processes and materials employed from the time of 
Hubert and Van Eyck to the present period, added some ori- 
ginal Gprervations of his own...-A most valuable manual to the 


“ The ti: al Academy has given this volume its sanction, by 

Permitting ir. Taylor to dedicate it to them.”"—Lit. Gazette. 
‘Tbe most practically useful publication which has issued 

from the press for many years on the subject of art.”— Morning 





Herald, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Foolscap 8vo. price 2s, 
HAM SERLAY NE 


‘orming the FourtH Part of the EDINBURGH 
c XBINE ‘T NOVELS; also, the Seconp VoLumg, handsomely 
done — cloth, price 4s. 6d., containing, 
. COCKBURN’S Qar TH. 2. _CHAMBERLAYNE, 
see ains 
. THE MEDICASTER. THE MORTGAGEE. 
ar at are bara of great nana in this work. These 
novels are pononrals rle he the author and to the city from which 
they issue."’—Shefield Iris. 
“The reader's curiosity will be amply gratified by a perusal 
of these clever and interesting novels.’’— Scotsman. 
Edinburgh : John Sutherland, 12, C slton-etrest; R. Groom- 
bridge, London; and J. Camming, Dublin. 


N CATARACT, being the Fourth of the People’s 
Edition. Price 3s. in cloth boards. 

This Edition, +r - the fullest information on other points 
connected with the disease,—contains a familiar description of 
its extirpation, at any stage or period of life, by an operation 
which gives little or no pain, occupies only about a minute, and 
restores sight to the highest attainable rfection, without leav- 
ing any mark or Satpeement) in the affected « organ. 

By JOHN STEVENSON, Esq. M.R.C.S, 
Y Conduit street Hanover-square, 
Surgeon-Oculist and Aurist to his late Maj esty, &c. and Lecturer 
on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of the Eye & Ear. 

“The pabiication of this work will form an era in the annals 
of ophthalmic surgery.”’— Edinburgh Journal of Medical Science. 

8. Highley, 32, Fleet-street; of whom Eee ite also be had the 
Author's Familiar Treatise ‘On DEA F NESS, its Causes, Preven- 
tion, and Cure,’ 4th Edition, price 3s. in 








a 

olomy n the Treative on Physiology, that science is treated 

pore rly, fully, and in the s eye manner which a masterly 

instructor met adopt for the benefit of US y iwi *—Tait’s Mag. 
A. & C. Black, ee Simpkin London. 





ew Burlington-street, April } 
R. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE een. NEW WORKS: 


ENGLAND onees 5 REIGNS OF EDWARD VI. 


WITH THE CONTEMPORARY. Hist ORY OF EUROPE. 
Illustrated by Original Lottems, and Historical and Biographical 


BY PATRIC K FRASER TYTLER, Esq. 
2 vols, 8vo. ag Portraits. 


CHARLES TYRRELL. .™ G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of‘ Darnley, “a Le a ” * The Gentleman of the 
CDOO. 

Post svo. (with Portrait of the Author engraved by Greatbach), 
price 21s. 

III, 

A WINTER JOURNEY TO KOORDISTAUN, 
THROUGH RUSSIA, PERSIA, THE CAUCASIAN 
ALPS, GEORGIA, &c. 

By Capt. R. MIGNAN, H.C.S, Author of* Travels in Chaldea.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates. 2ls. 


IV. 
. Theodore Hook’s New Novel, 
BIRTHS, DEATHS, - gh MARRIAGES. 
— 


Firth, Edition of 
SAM SLICK’s: ‘SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
First and Second Series 
2 vols. post my A oy with Plates, price 21s. 
he Es? ey 
THE BUBBLE OF “CANADA. 
Second Edition, one vol. 8vo. 12s. 





New Works just ready for publication. 
I. 
‘BISHOP er OF HIS OWN 


ning Memoir: 
The COURTS of au EEN ELiZ ZABETH fis KING JAMES I. 
/ith numerous Letters from the most eminent Personages. 
The whole Yd first — ae | rom the Originals. 
Edited a Se EWER. 
2 vols. 8vo. ats Joa. 


Il. 
THE HUSBAND-HUNTER;; a Novel. 
By DENNIS IGNATIUS MORIARTY, Esq. 3 vols. 
Ill. 
THE NAVAL vig J OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author or tphen Pilot,’ * Homeward Bound,’ &c. 
2 vols, 8vo. 7 Portraits. 


The Second dition revised, of 
THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND 
AND ISABELLA, THE CATHOLIC, OF SPAIN. 
By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq. 
3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, among which will A Gente Portrait 
of Isabella of Spain, now first adde 


v. 
New Volume of outa. Standard Library, 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S DOM (ESTiC. MANNERS OF THE 
AMERICA 


With New Notes, now first added, and numerous Engravings, 
price Six Shillings. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 











This day i is published, price 2s. 6d. illustrated with th . 
fuishod , ar on Steel, Twenty-nine d with three high 


Ge EECE, PicroriaL, Descriptive, and 
His . 


TORI 
By CHRIS’ TOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.pD. 
“ An able work, and beautifully illustrated.”"— Times, 
“A work of almost unrivalled splendour and interest.” 
Gloucester Chronicle. 
“A most beautifully, i in fact superbly, embellished work,” 
Naval and ery — te. 
Londor r & Co. Amen-corner, patermosterton. 





This ays is published, price Is., No. IL. 
as CONFESSIONS of HARRY *LORRE. 
UER. Illustrated by ‘Two Etchings on Steel, by Puiz, 
“ This work exhibits a rich and graphic picture of some of the 
racy peculiarities of Irish society.""—Glasgow Constitutional. 
The work well deserves a place among the most amusing 
giotaees of society which adorn our lighter literature. "Literary 


‘Lorrequer.j is ,qucationt. ~~ —Erening a, be te he 
. Dublin; Wm rT 0. 
Fraser & a Crawford, Edinburgh. ndon ; and 


Nearly ready, with 20 Plates and 60 Wood-cuts of undescribed 
remains of ‘Ancient Cities, &c., from the Author's Sketches, 
royal 8vo. 


A JOURNAL written m during an EXCURSION 
in ASIA eee 

HARLES FELLOWS, Es 
“Since my sete to England I have learned. at the Geogra. 
phical Society ‘that = of my route, which lay through the 
southern district of Asia Minor, and led me to the remains of 
several important ancient cities, had not before been traversed 
by any European.’ It is on this account alone that I am in. 
duced to lay my Journal before the public.”"— Preface. 

sone Murray, Aten eet 


New Edition, price 50s. 
‘CULLOCIES COMMERCIAL, DICTION. 


ARY, illustrated with Maps and Plans; with a new and 
enlarged Supplement. bringing down the information contained 
in the Work to Jan 

*,* The Supplement, containing eneglient Maps of the com- 
a and pro; Canals, Railways, &c. of Great Britain and 
Tretand, and of the British Possessions in North America, may 
be had Separately, price 7s.6¢d. Among the articles in it are;— 
Austrian Tariff, and new Commercial Treaty with Austria— 
Joint-Stock Banks—Cotton Trade of Great Britain, from 1816 to 
1838, both inclusive—Tables of Imports and Ex sorts, fersing 
a full account of the Foreign Trade of the United K 
during the Ten Years ending with 1833—Trade with aN 
ong pom Commercial League, and Tariff—Railways and Railt 
ay Legislation—Post Office Arrangements—Alterations in 4 
British Tariff—Russian Tariff—Classification of Ships. 
rade, Growth of Beet-root Sugar—Commercial Treaty wih 
Turkey; with Notices of Civita Vecchia, Moulmacin, &e. 
London : Longman, Orme & 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of = BRITISH 


ISLES. 
Constructed by Professor PHILLIPS, F. R. S. F.G.S. &. 
Engraved , oy A RY 
From Communications of the A ‘omineut Geclogists and 
personal investigation ; in rr the Systems, or principal groups 
of strata, are disti inguished a uniform colour; the Formations, 
by varieties of engraved A ing, the lines of which also indicate 
the comparative ages of the different systems—the primary 
being distinguished by vertical lines, the secondary by poy | of 
various inclinations, which in the tertiary become herent, 
ce, on imperial drawing paper ----+-.++++ 
Mounted to fold in case... 
Varnished on black rollers .- 
Ditto mahogany ditto «.---+-. 18s. 
Fypliched ¥ John Weale, Architectural Library, 59, High 
Holb: had also, by the same publisher, 
A "Geological "Model of the Isle of Wight, price 10s. 























In small 8vo. with Plates and Maps, 12s. bound 
UIDE R H IRELAND, 
descriptive of its Scenery, Towns, Seats, Antiquities, ke. 

with various Satistical Tables ;—also an Outline of its Mine 


Structure, and a aon roe 8 of its Botany. By JAM FRASER. 
“ As a work of to) hy, i it possesses a high di legree of aoe 
lence ; and its statistics istics will b e found available and most useful 


tothe traveller. There is nothing remarkable along any line 
of road that has escaped the attention of the author, =_—s a 
will not be ny Ne for the instruction of the tou 
Dublin Evening 
: “ After years of diligent application, Mr. Fras as produced 
a work which may truly be called a Guide throu = yoo As 
a book of reference ha will be found invaluable by the commer- 
cial traveller, an all who seek for information connected 
with trade and AL ture.’ *"—Dublin Evening 
“This is perhaps the most interesting Guide Book we ever met 
with, and abounds with information of the most varied and valu- 
able description. It is utterly impossible, within the limits of a 
weekly journal, to do the work that full justice which it so emi- 
nently deserves; but as we have lately visited several of the 
places which it professes to describe, we are quite competent to 
ronounce a decided opinion of the correct information, faith- 
ulness, and general a occurect of its author,”"—Manchester Courier. 
Dublin: published liam Cony, jun. & Co., 9, Upper 
Sackville-street. Sold by all Booksellers. 





CAREY’S NATIONAL HISTORIES, Vot. II. 
On the 25th, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 
By EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 


THE TWO VOLUMES OF THE FRENCH EDITION COMPRISED IN THE ONE OF THE TRANSLATION. 
All historians must have their prejudices ; and a consideration of this fact has given rise to the proposed 


Series: for what is a History of France by an Englishman, but another version of the History of ny oe ? 

ht for by comparing the respective 
roposed to translate and payiah, ‘at such prices as will bring them within the re: 
ATIONAL HISTORIES. 


of the one been the defeat of the other ? 
Nationa Historians. It is therefore 
of all classes, a SERIES OF THESE TRULY 


Truth must be soug! 


Has not jm success 
listories as written by = 


Each Work will be complete in itself. 


Already published, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
THE HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
By JOHN FROST, or PuriapE puta. 
The next Volume will be 


A HISTORY OF GERMANY. 
C, TILT, London, 


XUM 
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IN THE PRESS, 
A complete and uniform Edition of 


THE WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS; 


To which will be prefixed, 
A MEMOIR BY HER SISTER. 


To be published monthly, in handsome foolscap 8vo. volumes (similar to Scort, Byron, and Crabpe), price 5s. each—illustrated 
witha Portratt of Mrs. Hemans, from an Original Picture in the possession of her family ; a Portrait of her Mother, and appropriate 
iscape Illustrations. KA £ a re . ‘ 
Lathe whole Work will not exceed Six Volumes; the first, containing the Memoir, will appear early in May. 





ALISON'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


‘ Next week will be published, 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


TO THE 


RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E. 


CONTENTS. 

Risk, Present State, anv History or Britisn [np1a~ADMINisTRATION OF Marquis WELLESLEY, AND 
Campaigns OF WELLINGTON AND Lorp LAKE IN THE East—Cuaaracrers OF WELLESLEY, WELLINGTON, 
CasTLEREAGH, AND CanninG—Campaicn or Eckmunt, ASPERN, AND WAaGRAM—DESCRIPTION OF, AND 
War in, TyroL—WaLcHEeRIN ExprepitioN, AND OVERTHROW OF THE PapaL PowER—CAMPAIGNS OF 
1809 anp 1810 1n PortuGaL anv Spain, anv Bartties or Tatavera, Busaco, anp Fuentes D*’ONoRo, 


The Eighth and last Volume will be published in the course of this year. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh ; THOMAS CADELL, London; and 
JOHN CUMMING, DUBLIN. 


SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
BRITISH ART. 


THE ORIGINAL SOCIETY FOR THE PURCHASE OF SELECTED WORKS FROM THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 
COMMITTEE:, 1839. 


J. CHARLES DENH AM, ESQ. 
JOHN FAIRLIE, Es Q. 
SIR P. H. FLEETWOOD, BART., 


M.P. 
COLONEL FOX. 
JAMES R. GOWAN!, ESQ. 
Bankers, Messrs. RANSOM 8: Co. Patt Mat East. 
MR. D. COLNAGHTI'S, Pall Mall East, Dec. 18th, 1838. 
The Committee of the Society for the Encouragement of British Art beg to submit, for the consideration of the Public, the 
following Statement of the Principles upon which their Institutior: is founded. : 
he objects of the Society are, to purchase the Works of British Artists from the Exhibitions of the Year, or from the Studios 
ofthe Artists themselves, and to give to every Subscriber of a Guinea, a chance of becoming possessed of one of such Works,—a 
fay pens ao shortly after the close of the Exhibitions, for the public distribution of the Annual Prizes, on the principle of the 
5 eries, 
It was agreed at the first Establishment of this Society, that the Works purchased for annual distribution should be selected by 
& Committee appointed by the whole body of Subscribers—and this constitutes the distinctive characteristic of the Society. It was 
thought, that if the Committee, instead of purchasing Pictures to be distributed, were to divide the amount of their annual subscrip- 
tions into Money Prizes, to be expendi d by the successful drawers of those Prizes in some work of Art, in proportion to the increased 
success of the Society, would decrease* the chance of real merit beiag rewarded. ‘The greater the number of Subscribers, the greater 
the probability that the successful o.9e would be ignorant of Art, or comparatively so, and thus merely guided in his or her 
selection by favour, or caprice. or, in s hort, anything but discretion. The Pictures themselves, therefore, were to be selected by the 
ommittee—the object of the Society | veing the extended encouragement of merit, and not the mere increase of individual patron- 
age, which might be well or ill directed’, according to the accident of the case. i 












T. G. FONNEREAU, ESQ. 
G. HIBBERT, ESQ. 
R. WILLIAMS, ESQ. 
THOMAS BODDINGTON, ESQ. 
T. HAVILAND BURKE, Esq. 
REV. E. T. DANIELL, 


OTHO W. HAMILTON, ESQ. 
JOSEPH NEELD, ESQ. M.P. 
WILLIAM WELLS, ESQ. 
I . HENRY WELLESLEY. 
GEORGE YOUNG, ESQ. 


Trustees. 





H The Picture Prize has, besides, this further advan- 
tage over the } loney Prize, that, if it sh: puld fall into. the hands of a person heretofore little acquainted with Works of Art, there 
8a probability of his prize increasing h 's knowiedge instead of depending upon it; and thus the greater the number of Members 
of this Society, the greater the chance of a taste for, the Fine Arts being increased through the country, as well as of immediate 
well-directed patronage of the Artists the mselves. a 

rts as the principle on which the S ociety thought fit to commence its operations in the year 1836. And they feel so confident 
Contre hag only principle calculated permanently to benefit Art, that they earnestly invite the Public to support it by their 
ons. 
hice | The subjoined Notice has been ci reulated in another form, and is now reprinted in order to furnish some details, with 
Which it may be desirable that the Public should be acquainted. 

That the advancement of the Fine Art ‘s is an important National object is generally admitted. The most effectual method of 
attaining it is the encouragement of its pro fessors, by a judicious purchase of their works. Much has already been done by private 
[enero more, also, it is believed, mighi : be effected by mutual co-operation at a small cost. With this object, Societies have 

*n established at Berlin, Brussels, Cope nhagen, Frankfort, Munich, Paris, and other cities, for raising funds by Annual Sub- 
‘riptions, to be applied to the purchase of , 7ictures, subsequently to be distributed by lot among the Members. 5 
the our years ago, a similar Association w: \s formed in Edinburgh, by which, in the first year, upwards of 700/. was expended in 
yo ty hase of Pictures, the works of Scotti sh Artists, from the same year’s exhibition in that city; and, it may be well to observe, 
a addition to the encouragement thu: : afforded, it had the further effect of so far stimulating private patronage, that the 
™ pace of works sold was four times as great :.as the average amount for several preceding years. It further appears, by the Keport 

this year, that the receipts of the Society , ‘or the past year had increased to 2,100/. 
ith the same design, THIS SOCIETY was established in 1836, and its ¢listinctive principle is, SELECTION THROUGH THE MEDIUM 
S A CoMMITTEE. lhe approval which the plan has obtained, encourages the Committee to adopt the present course, with the 
a of bringing the Society more under the  2tice of the public, in th:e belief that, if the plan upon which it is formed, and the 
food which it is calculated to effect, become generally known, many persons will be induced to add their names to the List of 


Subscribers, 
REGULATIONS. 


1h Soory, Babee riber of One Guinea isa Member,an &every Member is entitiled, for each Guinea subscribed, to one chance in the annual 
distribution of Prizes. i 
responsibility of selecting the Works pure! }ased for distribution, is vested in a Committee, elected each year by the Subscribers 
. ata General Meeting. i 
3. No purch me made except by a majority of \ vices in the Committee, after notice given to each Member thereof, of the intended 
purchase, 
4. The Distribution of the Prizes is made by lot,at a General Meeting, convened annually at the close of the Exhibition Season. The 
mode of allotment is precisely the same as that adopted in the drawing of the late State Lotteries. | ‘ ' 
Three allotments of Prizes have already tak .en place; further particulars of which, as well as any additional information, may 


behadof Messrs. P.. & D. COLNAGHI & Co. Patt Mauu East, 
to whom Subscriptions may be paid; as also to 
| Mr. HAVELL, 77, Oxrorp Street. 











Messrs. RANSOMS, BANKERS, Pat, M ‘auv East. Mr. 
Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, StR AND. Mr. JENNINGS, 62, CHEAPSIDE. 
be All Subscriptions are considered Payable on the \s t @f January, and are received for the Allotment of the current Season till the 25th of June: 
tan early notice of the intention to Subscribe is part ‘Ycularly requested, in order to enable the Committee to decide upon the amount to which they 
may become responsible to Artists, : 
thei “78On8 resident at a distance, and desiring ‘ to become Subscribers, can remit their contributions to Messrs. Ransoms, through 
Row Bankers in the Country; and, on the + sum being received in London, their names will be entered on the List of Sub- 
kribers, kept at Messrs. D. Counacut & Co, ’s; and they will be entitled to all the priviceges of Subscribers, at the general 
Distribution of Prizes in the month of July. 
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Nearly ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
I RELAND: SOCIAL, POLITICAL, and 


RELIGIOUS. 
_By GUSTAVE DE BEAUMONT, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Ina few days, in 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. 

A [TREATISE on WOOD ENGRAVING, 

HISTORICAL and PRACTICAL ; with upwards of 300 
Illustrations, engraved on Wood, by JOHN JACKSON, 

This Work, which contains upwards of Three Hundred Wood 
Engravings, many of which are elaborate fac-similes of some of 
the most scarce and beautiful works in that_branch of art, has 
occupied the attention of Mr. Jackson (a pupil of Bewick), as an 
engraver, for many years. It was Mr. Jackson's original inten- 
tion, that the literary portion of the Work should have contained 
only a slight Sketch of the History, with some details of the 
Practice, of the . The Historical portion of the Work has, 
however, been greatly extended, Mr. Jackson having been for- 
tunate in procuring the literary assistance of Mr. W. A. Chatto. 
The following is a brief analysis of the volume :— 

In the first chapter an attempt is made to trace the principle 
of Wood Engraving from the earliest authentic period. he 
second chapter contains an account of the progress of the art, 
as exemplified in the earliest known single cuts, and in the 
block-books which preceded the invention of typography. As 
pening hom moveable types was unquestionably suggested by 
the earliest block-books, the third chapter is devoted to an ex- 
amination of the claims of Gutemberg and Coster to the honour 
of this invention. The fourth chapter contains an account o 

jood Engraving in connexion with the press, from the esta- 
blishment of typography to the latter end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The fifth chapter comprehends the period in which 
Albert Durer flourished,—that is, from about 1498 to 1528. The 
sixth contains a notice of the principal, Wood-cuts designed by 
Holbein, with an account of the extension and improvement of 
the art in the sixteenth century, and of its subsequent decline. 
In the seventh chapter the history of the art is brought down 
from the commencement of the eighteenth century to the pre- 
sent time. The gpm chapter contains an account of the prac- 
tice of the art, with remarks on Metallic Relief Engraving, and 
the best mode of printing Wood-cuts. As no detailed account 
of the practice of W Engraving has hitherto been published 
in England, it is presumed that the information afforded by this 
part of the Work will not only be interesting to amateurs of the 
art, but useful to those who are professionally c d with it. 

London : Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


RAND PIANOFORTE MAKER to the 
QUEEN.—J. H. R. MOTT having provided an unusuall 

large and beautiful assortment of INSTRUMENTS of EVERY 

DESCRIPTION, including HARPS and SERAPHINES, begs to 

invite the attention of the Nobility and Gentry to the superiority 

and prices of the same, which cannot fail to meet their wishes, 


For Sale or Hire, at 92, Pall Mall. 

















PIANOFORTES, 
Extensive Reduction in Cash Prices. 
WORNUM, Inventor and Manufacturer of 
e Patent Double-Action Pianofortes, at the Music Hall, 
Store-street, Bedford-square. 
ee THE PICCOLO, m 
Plain in Mahogany....30 guineas, Best.........++++--.34 guineas. 
Elegant, with Trusses 38 Do. with Cylinder 42 
Plain Rosewood ......42 —— Elegant, from 46 to 50 
COTTAGE AND CABINET, 
From 42 guineas «.----serseeses tO vesseee eos 
_ POCKET GRAND HORIZONTAL 
From 55 guineas .+...sceceesees+ tO soccsececesss 
IMPERIAL GRAND HORIZONTAL, 
From 75 GUINEAS ..cccceseveceres CO cecsecerccereseeesl2D 
The above Instruments are all equally well manufactured and 
prepared for extreme climates. : 
_ The Piccolo stands 3 feet 8 inches high, and the Pocket Grand 
is only 5 feet 4 inches a 
A liberal allowance to Exporters and Dealers. : 
This extensive reduction has been drawn from the Advertiser 
as a measure of protection to his New Piccolo Pianoforte; the 
success of which, has induced certain Manufacturers to announce 
and sell Instruments of a different character under the same 
name, by which the public are deceived and the Inventor injured. 


OWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, a WHITE POWDER, of Oriental Herbs of the 
most deligh/ful fragrance, and free from any mineral or pernicious in= 
gredient. It eradicates tartar and decayed spots from the Teeth, 
preserves the enamel, and fixes the Teeth firmly in their sockets, 
rendering them delicately white. Being an Anti-scorbutic, it era- 
dicates the Scurvy from the Gums, strengthens, braces, and renders 
them of a_ healthy red; it removes unpleasant tastes from the 
mouth, which often remain after fevers, taking medicine, &c., 
and imparts a delightful fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per 
hox, duty included. 


r - 
ROWLAND’S ALSANA EXTRACT, 
Immediately relieves the most Violent Tooth-Ache, Gum Boils, Swelled 
Face, §c.; it is also an excellent Stomachic, in cases of Flatulency, 
Spasmodic Efictions, &c., and gives instantaneous relief. 

rice 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. per bottle. | 

*_* NOTICE—The Name and Address of the Proprietors, 

A, ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN, LONDON, 
is engraved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted on each; 
also printed in red, on the Wrapper in which this Article is in- 
clesed. Be sure to ask for “ ROWLAND'S.” 

1 COFFEE DRINKERS.—Coftee made and 
filtered without waste as clear_as brandy in five minutes 
with boiling water, by PALMER'S IMPROVED PNEUMATIC 
FILTERING MACHINES; but the finest flavour is obtained 
from the Coffee by these machines with cold water only, which 
is found to extract all the aroma apart from the burnt and woody 
flavour. A concentrated Essence of Coffee is likewise easily 
made with them, a table-spoonful of which, added to a cup of 
boiling water, makes a cup of Coffee in the highest perfection at 
a moment’s notice. They are also adapted for filtering quickly 
Foreign and British Wines, Liqueurs, Tinctures, Essences, &c. 
and make a most valuable and rapid water filter. Manufactured 
and sold of all sizes by E. PaLmer, Chemical and Philosophical 
Instrument Maker, 103, Newgate-street, London. Price 20s., 
30s., 425., and upwards. A 
N.B. The Trade supplied. 7 7 

Palmer's Filtering Machine.—* An improved pnuematic filtering 
machine has just been introduced by Mr, E. Palmer, a gentle- 
man well known in the scientific world for his improvements 
in chemical and pptecsphion! instruments. ‘The machine al- 
luded to is admirably adapted for filtering rapidly, and without 
the least waste, wines, liqueurs, essences, &c. as well as for pre- 
paring coffee in a high state of perfection, which it does in a few 
seconds. We have partaken of some of the concentrated essence 
of coffee so prepared, which we consider far preferable to that 
obtained by the usual process,""—Court Journal. ‘ 

Palmer's Filtering Machine.—* We have recently inspected a 
new and valuable pneumatic filtering machine, invented by 
Mr. E. Palmer, of Newgate-street. This machine, which is of 
great neatness and originality, produces coffee in the highest 
state of excellence at a moment's notice, besides being available 
for the filtering of liqueurs, wines, essences, &c. with a rapidity 
perfectly astonishing. The concentrated essence of coffee, pro- 
duced by this unequalled process, surpasses anything of th 
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kind in flavour which has at present come under our notice,”— 
Blach t's Ladies’ Magazi 








THE ATHENAUM 





PARRISS GRAND CORONATION PICTURE. 





MR. MOON, 
Her Majesty’s Publisher and Printseller in Ordinary, 20, Threadneedle Street, 
HAS THE HONOUR TO ANNOUNCE THAT HE HAS RECEIVED , 
Wer Miajesty’s Special Command 
To publish an ENGRAVING from the superb HISTORICAL PAINTING 


THE CORONATION, 


By E. T. PARRIS, Eso. 


Historicat PainTER TO THE QUEEN DowacER. 


This grand picture—the chef-d’ceuvre of the talented and popular artist—unites, to an extraordinary extent, the most minute and accurate fidelity, witha 
grandeur of effect, and a permanent historical interest, infinitely surpassing any similar work of art hitherto attempted. 


During the progress of the magnificent ceremonial, Mr. PARRIs was allowed, for the purposes of this picture, to avail himself of the most eligible situations, 
and he has in consequence portrayed the scene with a scrupulous fidelity. Subsequently, he has had the advantage of sittings from the greater portion of the 
ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES present, of whom original portraits are introduced assembled round the throne of our youthful Sovereign. Not only are all the Great 
OrFicErs of State, the Forercn Visrrors, and the aTTENDANT CouRTIERS, introduced in their respective situations ; but near her Majesty is gathered 
a rich galaxy of female loveliness, arrayed in all the gorgeous and glittering costumes which the occasion required. 


“Mr. Parris yesterday received the commands of the QuEEN to attend the Palace this 
morning with his picture of the Coronation, when her Majesty has signified her intention 
to sit to him for the finishing of her portrait.”"—Court Circular, April 3. 


“Mr. E. T. Parris had the honour yesterday of submitting his grand Coronation 
picture to her MaJesty's approbation, and was honoured with a final sitting."—Court 
Circular, April 4. 





Notices from the Public Journals. 


THE TIMES, April 2. 


“‘Mr. Parris has just finished his historical picture of the Coronation of her present 
Majesty. It is a picture of great merit, both as a work of art, considered independently of 
the subject it describes, and as an historical record offered at once to the eye of the spec- 
tator of an important national event. As a work of art it p claims to i 
from the general treatment of the subject, the happy arrangement of the more prominent 
groups, and the manner in which the groups in the back-ground are disposed; for the 
picturesque treatment of the architectural portions of the picture, the management of the 
colouring, by which the gorgeous tints of robes, jewels, purple, gold, and ermine, are sub- 
dued; the more than usually felicitous disposition of the masses of light and shade, by 
which the effect of the sanbeams through the windows of the cathedral is preserved, and 
the atmospheric perspective of the more darkened portions of the picture made to r bl 





which the Archbishop took, and placcd it upon her Majesty’s head, when the people with 
loud and repeated shouts cried ‘God save the Queen.”’ The Archbishop is therefore 
about to place the crown, and the interest of the gazers and attendants is concentrated 
into this most eventful moment of the gorgeous and exciting ceremony. . . .The portrait of 
the Queen, attired in the utmost splendour of majesty, occupies the centre of the picture; 
and on her left the full-length of the Archbishop, whose features and figure are perv 

by a solemn dignity well expressed by the painter. Many of the other tigures have an 
imposing presence, garmented as some of them are, with a brilliant and costly magni- 
ficence, which the artist has truthfully reflected. One good point in the picture we must 
especially mention, namely’, the disposition and perspective of the far background, and 
the introducing of the misty dazzle of sunlight, which shrouds with its dimming brightness 
the mass of heads that are t hus veiled behind it, but would otherwise mar the beauty and 





the identical gloom of the building ; and lastly, by the attention which the artist has given 
to the composition of the picture, and the general outline, which, as the painting is about 
to be engraved, is certainly not among the least of its deserts. As an historical represen- 
tation it is equally praiseworthy. Mr. Parris has taken the moment in which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is about to place the crown on the head of the Monarch. Her 
Majesty is seated on the throne in the middle of the picture; she is clothed in the cele- 
brated Dalmatic robe—a robe formed entirely of gold and embroidery, and splendid be- 
yond conception. On her left hand is the Archbishop, in a robe of purple velvet and gold. 
On her immediate right is a portrait of the Duchess of Sutherland; behind whom are seen 
Her Majesty's train-bearers, the Ladies C. Lennox, M. Grimston, F. Cowper, and W. Stan- 
hope. Further to the right, and conspicuous from the splendour of his robes, is seen the 
sub-dean of the Abbey, the Rev. Lord 8. Thynne. Then come the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Wellington, the Marquises of Lansdowne and Conyngham, Lord Melbourne, the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Lord Ch ior, the Dukes of Sutherland, Cobourg, Nemours, and Prince 
George of Cambridge; and on the extreme right the Duchess of Kent. . On the right hand, 
next to the Archbishop of Canterbury, are the Bishop of Bath and Wells, the Duke of 
Richmond, Clarencieux King-at-Arms; Lady Barham, the Marchionesses of Lansdowne 
and Normanby, the Bishop of London, the Archbishops of York and Armagh, &c.; and in 
a gallery above are placed Marshal Soult, Count Pozzo di Eorgo, the Duke de Palmella, 
Count Strogonoff, Prince Esterhazy, and the Dukes of Sussex und Cambridge. Besides these 

rsonages, there are portraits of the Duchesses of Somerset, Frick d, Bedford, Hamilt 

uccleuch, Roxburghe, and Northumberland, and of many Marchionesses, Countesses, and 
so forth ; together with heralds, pages, and all the attendants on the ceremony, making 
in the whole an aggregate of 77 portraits. It is no small merit to have given correct like- 
nesses of 80 many personages; and the fact that the likenesses are correct will greatly 
enhance the value of the picture as an historical document. Mr. Moon has secured the 











talents of one of the first engravers of the country to multiply this picture; and it is credit-’ 


able to his enterprise to have spared no expense to render its publication worthy the 
present state of the art of engraving.” 


MORNING POST, April 5. 


“* Mr. Parris’s historical picture of the ‘Coronation of Queen Victoria’ is a work of con- 
siderable dimensions and extent, and is nationally and histovically of importance—nation- 
ally for the event which it depicts, and historically on account of the numerous portraits 
of public characters—famous men and high-born and distinguished women—which are 
thrown into its groups, and whose likenesses, with very few exceptions, are strikingly cor- 
rect. The picture is taken at one of the most interesting points of the ceremony,—a point 
thus given in the accounts of the event: ‘Then the Archbislop of Canterbury came from 
the altar, assisted by the Archbishops of York and Armagh, with the Bishops of London 
and Winchester, and other Bishops, the Sub-Dean of Westminster carrying the crown, 





promi y of the foregrourd grouping....The grouping of the ladies is especially beau- 
tiful, and presents a galaxy wf loveliness which throws brilliant lustre about the scene, and 
pours into the picture the most pleasing of all relief. We may reasonably grat 
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both the public and Mr. Parris upon the production of a very interesting historical work 
of art, which is so disposed and constructed that it cannot fail of engraving with fine effect 
in the hands and at the burin of the artist who is to have the task of multiplying it to 
the world.” . 


MORNING ITERALD, April 2. 


‘Amongst other pictures of the Coronation of her Majesty, is one by Mr. E. T. Parris. 
The great purpose of this wo."k is to furnish an engraving of that highly-interesting event, 
which that most spirited publisher, Mr. Moon, intends <o have executed in the best style 
of art....The picture has evidently been painted with: great care and exactness, and no 
doubt is the best production oif Mr. Parris’s pencil. Th-2 bishops, all the lords and ladies of 
the court, and the ambassadors, come very near the ey’. The resemblances are all good, but 
some are singularly felicitous. The likeness of her Majesty is also commendable, and the 
figure, clothed in the vastly rich Dalmatic robe, high).y regal. We have no doubt that this 
work will engrave well, and thut it will please, in its results, all parties at all interested in 
its success. For the sake of the publisher, te whom the world of art is greatly indebted for 
many noble works, most spiritedly got up, it has all our good wishes.” 


MORNING CHRONICI;E, April 1. 


“The moment selected. by Mr. Parris from the; various acts of the gorgeous and pro- 
longed ceremony is, in our opinion, a very happy one....1t was, naturally, a moment of 
deep silence and fixed atvention. All breaths we re held, and all eyes riveted ona sin, 
object. With the exception of the slight action o {the Archbishop's arms, it was as mee 
mighty magician had totched the crowd of spect: ators with his wand, and had convert ; 
them into so many statues—the very models for graphic imitation. ...The composition 
skilfully managed. The strongest light is of ec purse shed on the throne, and its august, 
though youthful occupant, and on the illustrio' 1s personages, of both sexes, in the fore- 
ground, who are engaged in the performance of their respective functions ; but warm 
reflections relieve every part of the assembla ze, even those in the lofty galleries, from 
obscurity....The architecture of the magnific ent and venerable abbey is also ota 
depicted; the linear and aerial perspective ar: perfect; and the sunny rays, pouring 
from the elevated windows, produce a very bri Iliant effect. 

“This exceedingly clever production, whic! 1 must have cost great labour and seed, 
is, we understand, the re sult of a commission, | jo the amount of no less than fifteen —_ , 
guineas, by Mr. Moon, the publisher, who intc nds to put it immediately into the han 
an eminent engraver.” 


SUBSCRIBERS to this Noste and Nationa Work of Art are respectfully informed, that the Subscription } 300k, containing the AUTHENTIC 
Au‘roGrapus of the numerous Illustrious Subscribers, lies only 
At MR. MOON’S, sy aprointmENtT HER MaseEsty’s PUBLISHER IN ORDIN ARY; 
Where, to prevent the possibility of mistake, all Communications are requested to be addresse: |; 
Or to Messrs. COLNAGHI, SON & Co., Patt Matt East, Her Masesty’s PRINTSELLERS AND P) UBLISHERS IN ORDINARY. 
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~ London :JamEs Hours, 4, Took's Court, Chancery Lane. Published e ery Saturda: 
Booksellers and Nowsvenders.—Agents : for ScortaND.] Messrs. Bell k 


y, at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, 14, Welli 
’Bradfute, Edinburgh; and D. Campbell, 


street No) th, Strand, by Jonn Francis; and sold byall 
w ;—for } RELAND,J. Cumming, Dublin. 





